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TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
| pACULTY of MEDICINE. SESSION 1850-51. 
‘CE on the Ist of OCTOBER, when 
The CLASSES 7 GEN ‘will deliveran INTRODUCTORY LEC- 
TURE at 3 o'clock. 
WINTER TERM. 
Clasges in | the order in which Lectures are delivered during the 


Y and PHYSIOLOG Y—Professor Sharpey, M.D. 

aan Professor Graham. 

NATOM Y—Professor Ellis. 
OFAN ATI IVE AN ATOMY— Professor Grant, M.D. 

KGERY—Professor Erichsen. 
EDICLNE— — Professor Walshe, M D. 

PRACTICAL ANATOMY— The Pupils will be directed in their 

= studies during several hours daily by Professor Ellis and Mr. 
= Briggs, Demonstrator. 


SUMMER TERM. 
—Professor Lindley, Ph.D. 
YW APERY— Professor Murphy, M.D. 
PATHOLOGICAL AN ATOMY— Be ll Jenner, M.D. 
oomeale ATIVE ANATOMY and ZOOLOGY—Professor 


rant, 
8 MEDICINES Professor Carpenter, M.D. 
rate MTEL TRY—Professor A.W. Ad illiamson, Ph.D. 
IMALTEICAL,¢ CHEMISTRY Professor Williamson : through- 
safURAL PH I TLOSOPHY, GEOLOGY, MINERALOGY — 
seording to the announcement of the Faculty of Arts. 


CLINICAL INSTRUCTION, 
Hospital Practice daily throughout the Year. 


—Dr. Walshe, Dr. Parkes, Dr. Garrod. 
Assistant Physicians— Dr. Jenner, Dr. Hare. 
Obstetric Phy’ sician— Dr. aterpas. 
r. Quain, Mr. Erichsen. 
Cuulting Surgeon to ee 4 Le eng i Quain. 
mic Su: n—M 
oat Bel or Mr. "Marshall, Mr. Cadge. 
jal ® Surgeon— Mr. Durancé George. 
MEDICAL CasntOAL LECTURES by Dr. Walshe and Dr. 
: also by Dr. Parkes, Professor of Clinical Medicine, whose 
p—4 ‘duty it is to cate the pupils in the practical study of 
at the ides during the visits, and also by a series of 
‘ao ra Examinations on the hysical phenomena and 
a ‘* consisting of a limited number, and 


"ainbical clinic: ICAL LECTURES, especially by Mr. Quain 
y Lb pms» the Office of the College. 


bet 





may be dat 
Residence of Si its—Several of the Professors receive Stu- 
LF and in the Office of the College there 
hoy ries yocuneste® with the College who 


a: among these are several Medi- 
afford information as to terms 


THOMAS GRAHAM, Dean of the Faculty. 

b — c. ATKINSON, Secretary of the Council. 
ens a to the p.Cinenes of the Faculty of Arts commence on 
the 15th of OCTOBE 
The “tie JUNIOR SCHOOL OPENS o on the 2éth of SEPTEMBER. 
[SIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.~— 

FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS. ’—SES: SION 1850-51.— 
ny al Ly COMMENCE on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 43, 
when POTTER, A.M. will deliver an INTRODUC. 
TORY LECTURE, at 3 o'clock precisely. 


CLASSES. 


A.M. 
REW— er, the Rev. D. W. Mar 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and PITERATURE— Professor Scott, 


FRENCH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE—Professor Merlet. 
TALTAN LANGUAGE and LITERATU RE—Prof. Galienga. 
SPANISH—Teacher, | Gil de Tejada. 

GERMAN LANGUAGE-— Professor Heimann, Ph.D. 
COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR Professor Key, A.M. 
MATHEMATICS—Professor De Morgai 3 
BATURAL PHILOSOPHY and "ASTRONOMY — 


Mich Professor Graham 
RACTICAL CHEMISTY Professor Williameon, Ph.D. 
CIVIL ENGINEE r Harman Le 
MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES 6 of ENGINEERING — Professor 


Professor 


apman. 
ee Lindley, P apy 
Y ~ | ona ah Settee Grant, M.D. 
MIND and LOGIC—Professor the Rev. J. 


increas and MODERN HISTORY—Professor Creasy, A.M. 


W—(Vacan 
LUREPRUDENCE —Professor Foster, M.A. L.L.D. 
00LMASTERS’ CLASSES—Professors Newman, Malden, 
Morgan, and Potter. 

idence of Students—Several of the Professors receive students 

nauie ee them, and in the Office of the College there is ke ae 

rties who receive Boarders into their families. 

= Mir afford information as to terms and other Rig 
mate ay hy yee od of fers — ang pager . will 
e three best proficients in Latin, Greek, Mathema- 
Sky Natural Philosophy. Canuidates must have been during 
crpupil Te immediately preceding students in the College 


Oice ry re Golleee, further particulars may be obtained at the 


HENRY MALDEN, A.M. Dean of the Faculty. 
Angust, 1856 HAS. ©. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
The Bernie 
OCTOBER, 


The JUNIOR SCHOOL OPENS on the 2sth of SEPTEMBER, 


ion of the Faculty of Medicine commences on the Ist of 





IVIL ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, 

and CONSTRUCTION.—The SE SSION for the Department 
of CIVIL ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and MACHI- 
NERY, will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, the 15th of October. 

This ‘Department consists of the aes Classes :— 
MATHEMATICS— Professor 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY— Professor 1 Potter, A.M. 
CHEMISTRY— Professor Gra 
2‘ — Professor Williamson, Pr. Dd. 
EE ofessor Harman Lewis, A.M. 

MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES of ENGINEERING Professor 

Eaton Hodgkinson. 
MACHINERY—Professor Bennet Woodcroft. 
aren and CONSTRUCTION —Professor Donaldson, 


GEOLOG Y—Professor Ramsay, F. oo B. 
MINERALOGY-— Professor Chap 
DRAWING—Teacher, Mr. G. B.  Moeee 

Tospectuses — further particulars may be obtained at the 
Office of the Colleg 


HENRY MALDEN, A.M. Dean of the Faculty of 


rts and Laws. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
University College, London, August, 1850. 


RACTICAL and ANALYTICAL CHEMIS- 
TRY.—BIRKBECK LABORATORY, Vatrersity College, 
London.—Professor, A. W. WILLIAMSON, Ph.D. 

Gentlemen desirous of engaging in chemical Tesearch, and stu- 
dents couzeng Inpenenen in elementary analysis, will find every 
requisite in this Laboratory, erected by the Council of the College 
for practical instruction in organic an: fied mo chemistry, and the 
principles of chemical research as appl ee more particularly to 
agriculture, di ee e ra- 
tory is open daily from 9 a.m. capt os turdays, when 
it is closed at 1 o'clock, from the ‘a of Getober to 4 end of July. 








Students ewouny themselves with pursuits of their own choice if | 


sanctioned by the Professor, by whom they are assisted with need- 
ful instruction and advice. 
fees: Session. oS. 58.; six months, 181. 188.; three months, 


102. 108. ; one month, 42. 4s. 

COURSE of GENERAL CHEMISTRY. — Professor Graham's 
Lectures are daily, except Saturday, from 2nd of October to 15th of 
Apel. atll am. Fee for perpetual admission, 9. ; whole term, 62; 

alf term, 3 

A Prospectus with full details may be had at the Office of the 
College. 

HENRY MALDEN, A.M. Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
THOMAS GRAHAM, Dean of the sy. 4 of Medicine. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, — to the Council. 

August, 1850. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
JUNIOR SCHOOL, under the government of the Council 
of the College. 
Heap Paseee oe eouAs HEWITT KEY, A.M. 

The SCHUOL will OPEN on TUESDAY, the 24th of SEP- 
TEMBER. The Session is divided into three Terms, viz , from the 
24th of September to Christmas, from Christmas to Easter, and 
from Easter to the Ist of August. 

The yearly pegmast Se for = pupil is 182., of which 61. are paid in 
advance in eac! he hours of attendance are from a 
enerter, ast 9 to + past 3 o'clock. 

rnoons of Wednesday and Saturday are devoted exclu- 
otvely to Drawing. 

The subjects taught are Reading, Writing, the English, Latin, 
Greek, French, and German Languages, Ancient and English His- 
tory, Geography (both Physical an olitical), Arithmetic and 
Bookkeepin ng. the Elements of Mathematics and of Natural Phi- 
leeophy, and Drawing 

pupil may omit Greek, or Greek and ag and devote his 
whole attention to the other branches of educati: 

There is a general czaeeenaiien oe pupils at ‘the end of the Ses- 
sign, and the Prizes are then giv 

he discipline of the School» is maintained without corporal 
punishment. 

A es papert of the conduct of each pupil is sent to his 

parent or guar 

yarther partieulars may be obtained at the Office of the College. 

CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


The College Lectures in the Classes of the Faculty of Medicine 
commence on the Ist of October; those of the Faculty of Arts on 
the 15th of October. 


August, 1850. 
NIVERSITY-HALL, Gordon-square, is open 


as an Academical Residence for Students of University pared 
lege. Princi and Classical Tutor, A. H. CLOUGH, M. 

Fellow and Tutor of Oriel win e, Oxford ; Vice-Principal and 
Mathematical Tutor, K. H. E UTTON, M M.A.. Fellow of yy 
College. Information may a had at the iiall, or from the Rev. D. 
Davison, 16, Frederick-street, Gray's Inn-roa 


Roxat COLLEGE © OF SURGEONS OF 
NGLAND. 


NOTICE is hereby given, that nmeneans forthe FELLOW- 
SHIP, required b e Bye Laws to produce the Certificate or 
Certiticates of the Lapentneen, appoin by she Council, of having 
undergone Examinations in the Greek, Latin, and French Lan- 
guages, and in the Elements of Mathematics, be allowed to present 
themselves for such Examinations at any period after they shall 
have attained the age of eighteen oe and upon the [an pes of 
Ten guineas, which sum shall be allowed in the fee payable upon 
admission to the Fellowship. 

he next Examinations in these subjects will take place in the 
first week of November next, 


August 9, 1850. EDMUND BELFOUR, Secretary. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

The SUMMER SESSION will commence on SATU RDAY, the 
17th of AUGUST, 1850. All new Students are required to attend for 
examination on the spreading day. 

Those who purpose entering as Students for the ensuing Session 
are requested to apply (either by letter or personally) to the Prin 
cipal at the College, Cirencester, Gl: Tea) for the necessary 
Admission Papers. HILIP BOWES, Secretary, 

London Office, 
26, King William-street, West Strand. 




















KPWARD J. MILLIKEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
15, Cottece Gueenx, Dustin. 


r 
NU! URSER Y GOVERNESS. —A Lady, long 
tomed to the CARE and TUITION oe YOUNG 
CHIL DREN, wishes a RE eR GAGEMENT in a Gentleman's 
amily as NURSERY GOVERNESS to TWO or THREE 
CHILDKEN under seven years of age. She undertakes to teach 
the usual branches of English Education; will take the entire 
charge of her Pupils, and to attend their wardrobe. hes! 
areas, can be given.—Address, J. L., No. 35, Portman-p 
aida Vale. 


‘THE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 8, 

SOHO-SQUARE.—Mesdames HINTON and WAGHORN, 
who have resided many years abroad, respectfully invite the atten: 
tion of the fog A Gentry, and Principals of Schools to their 
REGISTRY of ENGLISH and FOREIGN GOVERNESSES 
and COMPANIONS, with good references. School Property 
transferred, and Pu es recommended in England, France, and 
Germany. Postage the only expense to principals. 


GEN TLEMAN is desirous of increasing ® 
mited income, by devoting some of his leisure hours t 
TRANSLATIONS os ‘other LITE AKY EMPLOY at lie 
has had yore in translating from man pean 
languages, but should at first wish to confine himneel? te Fre French, 
German, Italian, ors ore A specimen sent if required. Terms 
moderate.— Address Post Office, Balblair Tain, N.B. 


CCOUNTS.—A Gentleman, ex perienced in 

ACCOUNTS, is open to an ENGAGEMENT for two hours 

daily, to keep (or adjust) Accounts. Terms One Guinea per week. 

N. e Advertiser is conversant with BANKING and IN- 

SURANCE Accounts.—Addre ress, pre-paid, to F. P., care of Mr. 
Srraker, Bookseller, 3, Adelaide-street, West Strand. 


EDICAL PUPIL.—Dr. NEVINS, Liver- 
L, Surgeon to the West Derby Union Hospital, Lec- 
turer om (Chemistry in in the Collegiate ppeitetion, | and on Botany 
in the Medical has a VACANCY FOR A PUPIL. Dr. 
Nevins was for some yeare engaged as Medical ner. at Guy's 
Hospital in preparing © for he Univer- 
sity of London and the other ed. bodies, aa his Pupils 
have the advantage of his ye and an extensive Chemical 
Laboratory, and of attending the Medical School. 
33, Clarence-street, Liverpool. 


LESIOSAURUS DOLICHODEIRUS.— 

Mr. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, Strand, London, can supply 
Collectors with a fine Cast of this interesting Fossil, — the original 
is described by Dr. Buckland in his * Bridgewater Treatise,’ and 
figured in vol. 2, plate 17. The Cast is in Plaster, Gary coloured 
and mounted in wood frame, 6 feet 3 inches long, by 3 feet 4 inches 
wide, price 4. Mr. Tennant has Casts qs Lem my eeth and Bones 
of the lguanodon, Hylwosaurus, &c. by_ Dr. Mantell, 
Prof. Owen, and_ others ; Geological ee RH ine Wood, constructed 
by T. Sopwith, wae F.R. S., to illustrate the a ‘of Stratifica- 
tion; Faults, Veins, &c. in sets, from lso Elemeutary 
Collections ; > Students in Geology, from Two to Fifty Guineas 


\ BOLOGICAL TRANSACTIONS. — 
Mr. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, Strand, London, can suppl 
the last five volumes, in twelve parts, being Volumes 3, 4,5, 6 aa | 
7, for 5i., published at 171. They contain numerous Plates of F 08- 
sils, Sections, and Maps to illustrate the o Hee memoirs by the 
following d@ Buckland, Buddle, Clarke, 
Clift, Darwin, De la Beche, Egerton. , Fitton, Hamilton, Lonsdale, 
Lyell, M Mantell, Murchison, O 8 
re and others.— of 





























anes long by 14 wide, of the remains of the Ichthyosauri aud 
Plesiosauri from the Lias, price 21s., published at 50s. 


RNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 
LIBRARY, and ay my consisting of a new and 
elegant assortme' nt o' igures, =, Groups, aoa mg Sant 
—— beautifully inlaid Ta Table: ay Watch- 
dots, bo, lepertel ont Mapathcteret by JAM [es TENNANT, 
140, Strand, three doors west of Somerset House, London. 
Mr. Tennant arranges Elementary Collections of Shells, Minerals, 
and Fossils, which will tly facilitate the interesting Study of 
Geology, Mineralogy, and Conchology, at 2, 5, 10, 20, to 100 guineas 
eac 


AINTINGS and ARTISTIC OBJECTS.— 
Mr. THOMAS WALESBY has received additional Speci- 
mene. for Private Sale.—PICTU RES, prt &c. BOU 
and SOLD on Coramiesion. —Also FOR SALE, various HISTO- 
RICAL PORTRAIT 
12, ‘bia Bond-street, London. 


| AGUSR ae SES or PHOTOGRAPHIC 

PORTRAITS, from 5s. 1 d, taken 
daily, from 1010 6, at REEV. Ess Brtablstiment, 498, New Oxford- 
street (Holborn end), late of 62, Charing 

The faded Daguerreotypes of other anviste, a, arising from careless 
securing, &c are restored on moderate term: 

Instructions given in the Glass and Paver Process.—Iodized 
Paper, 48. per dozen sheets. Plates of Plate Glass, coated and 
iodized, 64 by 43 inches, 98. per dozen, glass included, and war- 
ranted to take a good picture every time by simple immersion in, 
or brushing over with, a solution of nitrate of silver. 


‘3s. CALOTYPE or TALBOT YEE — 
HORNE, TORs TW AITE & WOOD, 1233, NEWGATE- 
STREET, LONDON, beg to invite attention to their BTOC! K of 
a yo" ATUS, CHEMICALS, PAPER, &c., for the above beau- 

ifu 


piget for Turner’s (Chafford Mills) NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Pure PYRO- GALLIC ACID. 
Thin Plate Glass of all sizes for ¢ Abeminising, 
FLUORIDE OF POTASSIU 


Te! GENTLEMEN abOUT TO PUBLISH. 
—HOPE & CO., Publishers, 16, Great ne rrough-street, 

undertake the PRING ING of BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, &c. in first- 

ratz style, greatly under the usual charges. Al amphiet, contain- 
ing Specimens of Bookwork, with Prices,—a complete Author's 
Guide,—eent, post free, for 4d. The great st attention is paid to 
the Publishing Department, Geutlemen will save nearly a half 
by employing Hors & Co, 
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OCIETY OF ARTS.—SPECIAL PRIZE- 
LIST for 1850 and 1551. 


The intimate connexion of the Society of Arts with the Exhibi- 
tion of the Works of Industry of all Nations in 1851, which is @ 
subject of congratulation to the Members of the Socie 
pag pag enlargement of an idea the Society has lon 

as appeared to the Council to render altogether super- 
iteous’ any attempt on the part of the Society to pursue its ordi- 
nary course for the encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and 
hoe pg by the offer of its usual Prizes for the Session of 1850 
and 1851. 

The Council have therefore considered how they might most 
usefully apply that portion of the revenue of the Society to the 
particular circumstances of the year. 

The Council are of ee that the most useful work they can 
undertake, and one they believe to be strictly auxiliary to the 
views of their Royal President, H.R.H. the Prince ALBERT, and 
of Her wey se 's Commissioners for the Exhibition, will be to 
of philosophical Treatises on the various 
pete anh “of the Exhibition, which shall set forth the peculiar 
advantages to be derived from each to the Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce of the country. 

The Council accordingly offer, in the name of the Society, the 
large Medal and twenty five pounds for the best, and the Society's 
small Medal and ten pounds for the second best Treatise on the 
objects exhibited in the section of Kaw Materials and Produce. 

large Medal and twenty-five pounds for the best, and a small 
Medal and ten pounds for the second best Treatise on the objects 
exhibited in the section of Machinery. 

large Medal and twenty-five pounds for the best, and a small 
Medal and ten pounds for the second best Treatise on the objects 
exhibited in the section of Manufactures. 

A large Medal and twenty-five pounds for the best, and a small 
Medal and ten pounds for the second best Treatise on the objects 
exhibited in the section of Fine Arts. 

Sach Treatise must occupy, and not exceed, eighty pages of the 
size of the Bridgewater Treatises, 

The Society will also award its large Medal and twenty-five 
guineas for the best general Treatise upon the Exhibition treated 
commercially, politically, and statistically ; and small medals for 
the pon treatises on any special object or c ass of objects exhibited. 

he Treatises for which rewards are given are to be the property 
of the Society ; and if deemed suitable for publication, should the 
Council see fit, they will cause the same to be printed and pub- 
lished, and will award to the author the net amount of any profits 
which Lor arise from the publication after the payment of the 








sy he “Treatises to be delivered at the Society’s House on or before 
the 30th of June, 185 

n announcing this List, there is no intention on the part of 
the Council to confine the rewards of the Society to the subjects 
named there, though, for the reasons given, they do not anticipate 
that communications of interest on other subjects will be sub- 
mitted. GEORGE GRUVE, Secretary. 


18, John-street, Adelphi, August 8, 1850. 


PUTNEY COLLEGE, near London. 


Presiden 
His Grace the DUKE of BUCCLEUCH, K.G. 
Principal—The Rev. M. COWIE, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

The object of this Institution is to combine General Education, 
Collegiate Discipline for Resident Students, Special Instruction 
in Science and its Practica] Applications in the Civil and Mili- 
tary Professions, and a for the Universities. 

The charges are as follow: 

For General Education Taeiudieg Religious Instruction, Classics, 
Mathematics, the English, French, and German Languages, His- 
tory, Geography, og Board, Lodging and Laundry Expenses, 80 
Guineas per Annu 

In addition to this, Students may attend the following Courses :— 


{ Chemistry and Physics.. Daly yon Playfair, F.G.S. 


Professor Ansied, F.B.S. 
Dr. Franklan 





Mineralogy and aeneny 
Metallurgy r 
Surveying, ‘Field * Engi- 
neering and Nautical 
Astronomy.. 

Civil Engineering “and 
Architecture 
Machiner 

f Military 


7 the 


vil 
po. C. Hodgkinson, Esq. 


© Chess, Sup. Esq. 
W. Bir 1. 
a Captain Griffiths, R.F.P. 
Royal Artillery. 
. H. Fradelle, Esq. 
F. Falconer, Esq. 





cienc 
In the D 
Military peweis & 

__ qeeennrsen 

Department Sword | Exercise and 
Fen ng, Messrs. Angelo. 

t Diviniy s Special Course’ The Rev. M. Cowie, M.A. 

ty me 
The Rev. W. G. Watson, 
e- ‘Principal. 

H. M. “Jeffery, Esq. B.A. 

Assistant Tutor. 


The fees for the additional courses in these three departments 
are so arranged that the cost of education, board, &c, need not 
exceed 100 guineas per annum. 

Prospectuses may be had at *. Detpen' 's, 28, Cockspur-street, 
Charing-cross ; Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.’s, Cornhill; or any 
intevinetion can be obtained by application to the Principal, at 
the Coll ege. 


PYREDERIC REEVE, Printer and LitTHo- 

GRAPHER, executes every description of work connected with 
Letterpress and Lithography in the best style and at moderate 
charges. Illustrations of subjects in Natural History, Geology, 
Anatomy, Engineering, Architecture, &c., lithographed from 





nthe | . 
University ; Mathematics, ditto .... 
Department y 
ditto .... 





\ Classics, 











nature or from drawings by Artists conversant with the various 
branches of science, and printed in black or colours. Landscapes, 
Views, Portraits, &c, completed for publication with artistic 
correctness from sketches however imperfect, and printed with 
one or more tints. Microscopic details, Maps, Plans, Sections, 
Writings, &c., engraved on Stone according to the method adopted 
in Germany, and printed with an effect little inferior to Steel. 

Y.B. Estimates given for Printing on the most reasonable scale. 

5, Heathcock-court, Strand. 
- 7 
\ FEDDING and ADDRESS CARDS —Silver 
Enamel Envelopes—Breakfast Invitations—* At Home” 
Notes, &c., in the latest fashion and perfection—Stamping in Silver, 
Gold, and Colour Relief, unequalled for heraldic correctness and 
brilliancy —French Enamel backed Cards, as in Paris. Crest Dies 
engraved without charge where 2ls. worth of Stationery is taken. 
A Ream of Paper and 500 pa S, stamped with any Crest, for 
2is., including every charge.— OLBY, 56, Regent-street, Quad- 
rant, three doors from County Fire Office. 
7 
ANC IENT SCOTTISH SEALS.—A few Copies 
f ‘The DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of ANCIENT 

SCOTTISH SEALS, » by H. LAING, Edinburgh, still remain 
unsold, price Two Guineas each. Apr aly to C. Dotman, 61, New 
Bond- street, London; or H. Larne, 25, Clyde-street, Edinburgh. 

Nhe above work, of which only 150 Copies were printed for sale, 
contains descriptions ofabove 1200, and Engraved Representations 
of nearly 200 Scottish Seals, forming a most interesting collection, 


= iy only work of the kind which has yet been presented to the 





Sales by Auction, 
Books and Engravings. 


\ R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
L 25, Fleet- street, on TUESD AY. August 20, and three fol- 
lowing = A MISCELLANEUUS Ct ECTION of BOOKS, 
including Rees’s Cyclopaedia, 85 dng large paper, complete— 
Adelung’s German Dictionary, 4 vols.— Universal History, <0 vols. 
—Anquetil, Histoire de France, 4 vols.— Russell's Ancient and Mo- 
dern Europe, 10 vola.— Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature, 3 
vols.— Waverley Novels, 25 vols.—Catholic Theology—Classics, &c. , 
also a Collection of English and Foreign Engravings, &e. 








Rare and Interesting Works and Travels relating to America, 
Curious Books on the subject of the Brownists and Quakers, 
Autograph Letters, §c. 


\ ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., 
p Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works Illustrative 
of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, 
Wellington- oer weet, on WEDNESDAY, August 21, and 
following day, a A process a Rare, Interesting and Valuable 
COLLECTION tf URKS chiefly means to the history of 
America, including the productions of Las Casas, Cortes, Her- 
nandes, Hakluyt, and an early edition of the celebrated Letter of 
Columbus ; also some curious Books relating to the Brownists and 
Quakers, Early Voyages and Travels, Interesting Discoveries and 
Missionary Accounts, some rare C hronicles, royal and other Auto- 
graph Letters, and Engraved Portraits, illustrating the Discovery 
and Early History of America. 

To be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if in the 
country, on the receipt of six postage stamps. 


Remainders of Books and Prints with the ¢ engraved Copper- 
plates, choice Russia Leather Skins, §e. from the Stuck of 
Mr. JAMES CARPENTER, late of Old Bond-street. 


PUTTicK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 

ary Property, will SELL | ’ AUCTION, at their Great 
Room, 191, , Facey on WEDNESDAY, August al, the FINAL 
PORTION of JAMES CARPENTER’S VALUABLE 
STOCK, consisting ‘of BOOKS in quires and bound, including 
British Poets, 100 vols. proof plates Reynolds's Discourses, 15 
copies—Serie degli Uomini i pid illustri, 14 vols. 300 Portraits— 
Hamilton’s Memoirs of Grammont, 2 vols. 9 sets, all proofs— 
Bryan's Dictionary of Painters, by Stanley, 14 copies— K. P. Bon- 
ington’s Works, 54 copies, mostly proofs ; and other useful Ke- 
mainders of BUOKS and PRINTS, including the well-known Por- 
traits of T. Moore, J. Constable, R. P. Bonington, withthe remain- 
ing Stock of his ‘ Fish Market,’ 
Bewick’s W orks in Natural History, including a hitherto unknown 
Print of ‘The Chillingham Bull,” &. May be viewed the day 
before the Sale, Catalogues will be sent on application. 








EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AvcTIoNEERS, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 
* ye Consignments of Books, Paintin s, Engravin Fancy 
Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited forSales at Auction, 
NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to the Trade are 
held the first week in June and December of each year. 





NUTTA PERCH A TUBING.—May be buried 
in damp or marshy ground for years, without injury. Acids, 
alkalies, and grease are without action upon it, and it is therefore 
valuable for conveyiug gas, water, chemicals, &c. It is peculiarly 
valuable for liquid manure, drain, and soil pipes. In case of any 
stoppage, an incision can be made with a sharp knife, and readily 
secured again, by means of a warm iron. Being a non-conductor, 
it is not affected by the frost of winter or drought of summer, like 
metal or leather. Its strength is extraordinary ; the small half- 
inch diameter tubing having resisted a pressure of 250 1b. on the 
square inch, without bursting. The smaller sizes may be had in 
100-feet, and the larger in 50-feet lengths. The joints are easily 
made. The power which Gutta Percha Tubing possesses as a con- 
ductor of sound renders it most valuable for conveying messages, in 
lieu of bells. Every variety of articles manufactured by the Gutta 
Percha Company, Patentees, 18. Wharf-road, City-road, London ; 
and sold by their wholesale dealers, 








K Xow THYSELF.— Professor BLENKINSOP’S 

method at leporting the CHARACTER of persons from 
their HAND-WRITING never fails, being founded on Philoso- 
phical Anke dy A specimen of the ordinary Writing, stating 
Age, Sex, and Profession, inclosing 13 uncut Postage Stamps, wil 
insure an unerring description of the mental and moral qualities 
of the writer, pointing out gifts and defects hitherto unsuspected, 
with their probable influence on the future life ; and advice in all 
cases of distress and difficulty.— Address, Dr. BLenxinsop, 10, Lan- 
caster-place, Waterloo-bridge, London. 











2 vols. 8vo. with Plates in folio, price 42. 14s. 6d.; Proofs, 61. 63, 
‘HE BRITANNIAandCONWAY TUBULAR 
BRIDGES, with general Inquiries on Beams, and on the 
Properties of Mi aterial used in Construction. 
By EDWIN CLARK, Resident Engineer, 
Ww ith the Ss ane a oe age My Supervision of 
Re STEPI SON. 
Inn-fields; and John 


Day & Son, 17, Gate- ane 


We q “High Holborn, 
a AND ENGLISH CONV a 
ust published, in 12mo. price 48. clot 

N AD AME CAMPAN’S CONVE RSAT IONS 
LV in GERMAN and ENGLISH; or, Conversaticns of 
Mother with her Daughter and some other Persons: arranged fo - 
English Young Ladies by a, D., and translated into Ger- 
man by HENRIETT! 

The same Work in "French and English. 12th 
edition, 38. 6d. cloth. 


Ditto, in Italian and English. 
London: Whittaker & Co. 
rand. 


oe 








4th edit. 4s. cloth. 


Ave Maria-lane ; and D. Nutt, 270, 





ntly published, in cloth, 6 y 
HEM ICAL ‘EXPE RIMENTS; “illustrating the 

/ Theory, Practice, and Application of the Science of Che- 
mistry, and containing the Properties, Uses, Manufacture, Purifi- 
cation, and Analysis of all Orvanic Substances ; with numerous 
Engravings ©: f Ap paratus, &c. By G. W. FR ase Is 

. Allen, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row ; . Francis, 21, Mile 
End-road ; and all Booksellers, _ deh att 
IN PENNY NUMBERS "AND SIXPEN NY PARTS, 
THE LATE SIR ROBT. PEEL’S SPEECHES. 
Nos. 1 and 2 now ready. 

This Edition will be printed in demy good paper, and 
will include every Speech delivered by this tonanten Statesman 
from his first entrance into Public Life in 1810 down to his last 
7 delivered in the House of Commons. 

A Number will be published every Saturday, and a Part with 
the Monthly Magazines. 


London: Geo, Routledge & Co, Scho-square ; and all Booksellers. 











mostly proofs—a remainder of | 





| Borecole 


| Broccoli 
| Brussels Sprouts 





CAus, 1) 
Te, 
Now ready, Vol. II. price 2s. 6¢., completing the Work 
T HE DECLINE OF ENGLAyp 
= By LEDRU ROLLIN. ier 
” edru Rollin is an energetic and ab) 
security we may trust to the enlente cordiale with out om ith What 
may be judged of by the tone of his work.” "— Blackwood, ent rivaly 
_E. Churton, Library, 26, Holles-street. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. ~ 
NECDOTES of the ARI 
A SECOND SERIES. STOCRacy, 
By J. B. BURKE, Esq. 2 vols. 12, 12 
ADA GREVILLE; or, Woman's Constancy, 


> . ‘ 
+ girs F ster. eee, Esq., Author of Arthur of Brittany, 3 Vol 
E. Churton, Library, 26, Holles-street. 
In Parts, price 1s, 6d. each, 


(CHURTON'S LIBRARY for the MILLIOy. 


Part I. James’s History of 
plete, 1s. 6d. 

Part II. Prescott’s History of the Conquest of 
Mexico. Condensed, ls. 6d, 

Part III. Hon. Mrs. Norton's Tales and Sketch, 
18, 6d. __E. Churton, Library, 26, Holles-street. 


Charlemagne, con. 


RAILWAY LIBRARY—NEW VOLUMES, 
ONE SHILLING each, fancy boards ; or in cloth, lad, 


Dark Scenes of History . . G. P. R. Jams, 
Lilly Dawson - « © « Mrs, Crows, 


Also i in this Series : - 
Waterwitch, 
Hope Leslie, 


? wht Dragoon, 
Longbeard 


a Sense and Sensibility, 
Pride and Prejudice, Jane Sinclair, &¢. & 
London: Geo. Routledge & Co. 

All Booksellers, Newsvenders, and Railway Statio ms, 


NEW CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION or 


THE AMERICAN POETS 
Beautifully printed, in royal 24mo. price 2s. cloth, gilt edge, 
Sigourney’s Poetical Works, with Introduction, 

Also uniform, price 28. each, 
Longfellow’s complete Poetical Works. 
Bryant’s complete Poetical Works. 
Whittier’s complete Poetical Works. 
Willis’s (N. P.) complete Poetical Works, 
London: Geo. Routledge & Co. Soho-square ; and all Bookkeeller, 


Price 3d., or 58. for 25 copies for distribution amongst 


Cottage Tenantry, 
THE COTTAGERS’ CALENDAR Of 


GARDEN OPERATIONS, 


By JOSEPH PAXTON, 
Gardener to His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, &e, &e. 
Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle. Above 57,000 bare 
already been sold, 


INDEX OF THE CONTENTS :— 


Gentianella Planting 
gapanthus Gilias Plums 
Anemones Gooseberries ’olyanthus 
Annuals Grafting Potatoes 
Apples | Grapes Privet 
Apricot | Green fly runing 
Auriculas | Heartsease >ropagate by cut 
Beans Herbs tings 
Beet | Herbaceous Peren- | Pyracantha 
Biennials als Radishes 
Black Fly | Ranunculus 
30 rks, lis st of, for Cot Raspberries 
Rhubarb 


African Lilies 





als 
Heliotrope 

Hollyhocks 
Spree pe 
Hors 








= y drangeas 


Box edgings Rue 
s Rustic Vases 
tndiaat Cress Sage 
Budding Salvias 
Bulbs | Kiiney Beans 5 
Cabbage | Lavender 
Cactus Layering 
Calceolarias | Leeks 
Californian Annuals | Leptosiphons Seeds 
Campanulas Lettuce Sea Daisy or Thrif 
Carnations Lobelias Seakale 
Carrots London Pride Select Flowers 
Cauliflowers Lychnis, Double Select Vegetable 
Celery Marigol ant Fruit 
Cherries | Marjoram 
China Asters | Manures a 
China Roses | Marvel of Peru } Soups 
Chrysanthemums, Mesembryanthe- | Spinach 
Chinese |. mums | Spruce Fir 
Chives | Mignonette Spur pruning 
Clarkias Mint Stews 
Clemetis | Mushroom |Stocks | 
Collinsias Mustard Strawberries 
Coleworts Narcissus Summer Savory 
Cress Nemophilas Sweet Williams 
Creepers | Enothera bifrons Thorn Hedges 
Crocus | Onions 
Crown Imperials -wonies 
Cucumbers -arsnip 
Cultivation of Flow- | Parsley 
ers in Windows eaches 
r ?ea-haulm 
Pears 
Peas 
Pelargoniums 
-erennials 









rag 
Scarlet Runner 


ans 





[Tans 

Turnip’ 

|v etable Cookery 
eg 


sies 
Dos’ s-tooth Violets 
Exhibitions, pre- 
paring articles for | Persian Lris 
pees. as protection | Petunias 





Fru ~*hlox 
Fruit Cookery Pigs 
Fuchsias inks 





Zinnias 
Illustrated with several Woodcuts. 


Published at the ‘Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural @ 
Ipper Wellington-street, Covent- garden, - 
. each copy , or 58. for 25 for distribution 2° 
Cottage Tens ; delivered anywhere in London, ast 
Order being sent to the Publisher, James Matthews, st the 
and made payable at the Post-office, 180, Strand, London, 
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Now ray; in 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, price 103. 6d. THE LAW OF STORMS.—The PROGRESS | 
EARTS in MORTMAIN; and of the DEVELOPEMENT of the LAW of STORMS and of 
CORNELIA. the VARIABLE WINDS; with the Practical Application of the | 
“Both stories contain matter of thought and reflection which | Subjectto NAVIGATION. By Lieut.-Colonel WILLIAM RELD, 
wt set up a dozen commonplace circulating library produc- | C.B. F.R.S. of the Corps of Royal Engineers. Price 98. 
on ig not often now-a-days that two works of such a rare degree John Weale, 59, High Holborn. 
gfexcellence ce are to a. —_* one ee "—Observer. Price 22 
Well W interesting.” —Daily News. rics 
Sl ert and intareting Daly ee passages dis LITERAL TRANSLATION of the EPI- 
play descriptive powers of a high order.”—Br itannia. foe STLES ey HILL L AN Arorre to the GALATION . 
b 142, Strand. ¥ SIANS, P z 3, and COLOSS 5, on - 
inn: a | NITE RULES of TRANSLATION. “By HERMAN HEIN. 


Ninth (Svo.) Edition, (Revised and Improved, 1848,) 108. 6d., of FETTER, Author of * Rules for Ascertaining the Sense conveyed 
The ‘LED MENTS of LOG .1IC. By RicuaRp in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ 
E WHATELY, D. a Archbishop of Dublin. Cradock & Co, 48, Paternoster-row. 


the same Author, COMPLETION OF TARVER’S FRENCH DICTIONARY 


ELEMENTS of “RHETT ORIC. Seventh Edi- | Dedicated, by permission, to His Royal Highness Prince Albert. 
tion, (Revised 1846, ) 108. 6d. ie dite at alate re Now ready, Vol. II. royal 8vo, cloth boards, price 11. 5s. 
AD >ublist under the necessity of stating, that the -y ¥ 
set Te dul and on RHETORIC, lately issued ag portions | ‘HE ROYAL  PHRASEOLOGICAL 
Wo New and Kevised Edition of the EN orapia MeTKoro- FRENCH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By J.C. TARVER, 
ee have Not been revised and corrected by the Author, nor | French Master, Eton College. FRENCH-ENGLISH PART. 


) hose books are, in fact, mere reprints | 
gu they be by any one ins ane ten tea Vol. I., containing the English-French Part, may 
of pape be had of all Booksellers. 


ring which time very great and IMPORTANT ALTERA- 
vip pce have been node by the author; and every _*x* “ The work before us is so far qugater to all previous Dic- 
To eding edition has been rendered a new and complete work up | tionaries of the same languages, as to certain of superseding 
tothe time of publication. them sooner or later.”— Atheneum. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. Dulau & Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 














—_— 


ANCIENT EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS. 


By JOHN KENRICK, M.A. 


“Egyptian archeology and history have undergone a complete revolution since the commencement of the present 
century, and more especially since the discovery of the hieroglyphical character. Hitherto, however, no work has 
appeared in our language from which the historical student can obtain a comprehensive view of the results of the 
combined labours of travellers and artists, interpreters and critics, during the whole of this period. The object of my 
work is to supply this deficiency.” —Pre/ace. . 


B. FELLowes, Ludgate-street. 





This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, price 18s. 


ALTON LOCKE, 
TAILOR AND POET: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Forming the New Volumes of 
CHAPMAN & IIALL’S SERIES OF ORIGINAL WORKS. 


London : CuapMAN & HAtt, 186, Strand. 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


TWELVE THOUSAND “VOLUMES PER ANNUM 


IS THE PRESENT RATE OF INCREASE AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
28, UPPER KING-STREET, BLOOMSBURY-SQUARE. 











This supply comprises from Firry to Two HunDRED AND Firty copies of all the kest New Works. 
The preference is given to Works of History, Biography, Travel, Philosophy, Science, and Religion. The best Works of | 
Fiction and all the leading Periodicals are also added in large numbers on the day of publication. 

Single Subscription—One Guinea per Annum. 


The best and newest works are exchanged regularly without cost, trouble, or disappointment in every part of 
london and its neighbourhood, at Two Guineas per annum. 


BOOK SOCIETIES, PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, and LIBRARIES in all parts of the Country are supplied on a plan 
Which has given general satisfaction for many years. Terms: from THREE to Firty GUINEAS per annum, 


A Prospectus will be forwarded on application to CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- 
square, 





Just published, the Second Edition, with Additions, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


ORNAMENTAL AND DOMESTIC POULTRY; 


THEIR HISTORY AND MANAGEMENT. 
By the Rev. EDMUND SAUL DIXON, M.A., Rector of Intwood with Keswick. 
THE BIRDS TREATED OF ARE 


Domestic Fow] in general, The Grey China Goose, The Pea Fowl, 
¢ Guinea Fowl, The White Fronted or Laughing The Golden and Silver Hamburgh 
The Spanish Fowl, Goose, Fowls, 
The Speckled Dorkings, The Wigeon, The Cuckoo Fowl, 
he Cochin-China Fowl, The Teal, and its congeners, The Blue Dun Fowl, 
The Malay Fowl, The White China Goose, The Lark-crested Fowl, 
The Pheasant Malay Fowl, The Tame Duck, The Poiand Fowl, 
The Game Fowl, The Domestic Goose, Bantam Fowls, 
The Mute Swan, The Bernicle Goose, The Rumpless Fow), 
The Canada Goose, The Brent Goose, The Silky and Negro Fowls, 
¢ Egyptian or Cape Goose, The Turkey, The Frizzled or Friesland Fowls. 
The Musk Duck, 
“It will be 


fend a useful and intelligent guide to the poultry-keeper ; while the lively and often amusing manner in 


Which it is written, gives it a claim upon the attention of the general reader."—Midland Counties Herald. 


“This book is the best and most modern authority that can be consulted on the general management of poultry.” 
— Stirling Observer. 
Ublished by Jamzs Marrnews,at the Office of the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden; and may be ordered of any Bookseller. 
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complete in itself; in One very larze Volume, double 
aS square crown &vo. price One Guinea, 


OUTHEY’S COMMON PLACE-BOOK, 
Tuarrp Series, being ANALYTICAL RE > we Edited 





| by his Son-in-Law, the Kev. J. W. WARTER 
“ We are disposed to think this the most important and useful 
series of Southey’s Commonplace-Books which has yet been made 
ublic....The book will indicate sources and kinds of information 
snown but to untiring and universal students, such as Southey 
was.” —Exameiner, 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Just published, in One very thick Volume, 12mo. with 12 Plates, 
price 14s. cloth ; or with the Plates coloured, 21s. cloth, 


TT E BRITISH FLORA; comprising the 
Pheenogamous or Flowering Plants and the Ferns. The 
Sixth Edition, with Additions and Corrections; and numerous 
Figures illustrative of the Umbelliferous Plants, the Com posite 
Plants, the we and the cores by Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
G. A. WALKER-ARNOTT, L.L D.. 
F.LS. & R. 8. ‘ka; 5 ihegius Professor of Botany in the University 
of Glasgow. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Just published, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 3a. 6d. cloth, 


COMPENDIUM of UNIVERSAL HIS- 

TORY, from the Creation to the Present Time. Translated 
from the 24th Edition of the German Original By CHARLES 
THEOMARTYR STAFFORD. 

*x* This volume is a literal translation of a German work of 
reat celebrity, carefully revised by a Clergyman of the Church of 
england ; with the addition of a few interesting extracts and 

anecdotes. 


London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





In dto. with several Woodeuts, price ‘bs. owned, 
YNOPSIS of the DIASTALTIC NERVOUS 
\) SYSTEM: Being Outlines of the Croonian Lectures delivered 
at the Royal C ollege of Physicians, April 1850. By MARSHALL 
HALL, M.D. F.B.S.8. L. & Ed. &. 
By the same Author, 
MEMOIRS on the NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
4to. with Three Plates, price 58. sewed. 
London : _Longman, , Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


Now ready, royal 12mo. price 3s. in —“ or free by post, 3s. 6d. 
HE GAMESTER, Tale of 1845, and 
OTHER POEMS. 

London : Earle, 67, Castle-street, Berners-street. 





This day is published, price 1s. the Second Editi x 
N EMORIAL LINES onSIR ROBERT PEEL. 
By JOSEPH ARNOULD, Esq. of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 
Published for the Author by Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie- 
street. 


THE MIRACLE-PLAY IN THE AMMERGAU. 
(THE LADIES’ COMPANION, for August 17, 


contains the first of Two Letters on the ‘above. —Also, Letters 
of Mrs. Scott and Mrs. Montagu, No. 2—Lady Lucy’s Secret, by 
Mrs. Newton Cros.anp—New Koute in Switzerland, with’ an 
lilustration—The Three Ages of Woman, by Mary Howrrt, Ilus- 
trated—Work, Netting, &c., with Illustrations— Domestic Vocal 
Music—Limits and Hints, by Henny F. Cuor.ey, &c. 
Published Y eekly, price 3d.; stamped, 4d. ; and in ‘Monthly 
Parts. Parts I. to VIL. may be had ofall Booksellers. 
*x* The First Volume will be published in * a days, bound in 
a Cover, designed expressly for the Work by H. N. Humparers, 
sq. 





Office, 11, Bouverie-street. 


} {LIZA COOK'S JOURNAL, now publishing 
4 weekly in Numbers, price 14d., and in Ponshiy Parts.— 
RE-ISSUE of the COMPLETE WORKS of ELIZA COOK wit 
be shortly commenced in the Journal, and continued weekly until 
completed. Subscribers will thus obtain, at a trifling cost, the 
whole of the Poems written before the commencement of the J our- 
nal. Volumes 1 and 2, bound in cloth, price 4s. 6d. each. Cases for 
binding the volumes 18. each. 
J. O. Clarke, 3, Raquet-court, Fleet-street. 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY) 
Of Saturday, August 10, contains Articles on 
Adult schools Horticultural Societ; 


Agricultural Improvement So- pen and Perry's Nursery 
ciety of Lreland show, report of | 








ases 
Air and — _ } = bursting of 
Bees, to | Mollusks, size of, by Dr. John- 
Bhotan, “Sepetetion of, by Dr.| ston 
Hooker | Nomenclature, scientific 
Botany, spread of Peach trees, cur) in 
tanical Society of Béinbargh Pees, ees 
Calendar, Horticultura. y Mr. So 
Calendar, yn an Pie 4 Fang + Wir, Bowly 
Cereus, night blowing Plants, hardy herbaceous, by 
Clover failure, by Mr. Eames Mr. Whiting 
Clover Dodder petete disease, by Mr. Fryer 
Concholo BY, by i Johnston Potato rot, American mode of 
Cuckoo, . Bree and Mr.| _ preventing, by Dr. Hayes 
Rothwell Poultry, miscellaneous 
Delile, death of Puzzle, answers to 
Diamonds, artificial production aoe fungus 
| 5 chools, adult 
Entomological Society | Slugs, menledd uses of, by Dr. 
Exeter meeting | Johnsto 
Exhibition of 1851, effect of, on | Soil and the a air 
gardening | Toads and their skins, by Mr. 
Farming, high, risks of Marshall, Ely 
| ry English and Scotch |v ae speciosa, var. Kerme- 


Garden, how to mismanage sin 

Grapes, Polmaised, by Mr. Cox | Well. public 

ene Launceston, by Mr. | Worton cottage meeting 
Bartley 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, Smithfield, and Liverpool prices, with returns from 
the Potato, Hop, Hay, Coal, Timber, Bark, and Seed Marketa, 

and a complete Newspaper, with a condensed account of ali the trans- 
actions of the week. 

ORDER of any Newsvender.—OFPFICE for Advertise 
ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London, 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand. 


—_——@— 


DISCOURSE on the STUDIES of the 
UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. By ADAM SEDGWICK 
M.A., F.R.S , Woodwardian Professor, and Fellow of Trinity Col 
lege. Fifth Edition, in 1 thick volume, crown 8yvo. 

*,* The present Edition is enlarged by the addition of a Preli- 
miuary Dissertation and Supplement ; and consists altogether of 
770 pages. 


YOUNG ITALY. By A. Baur 
COCHRANE, M.P. 


Contents:—Cannes—The Fire* cf March—Piedmont and the 
Battle of Novara—The Mad f Genoa—The History of the 
Koman Republic—The Two a:usis—The Mount Quirinal—The 
Feast of the Gulden Kose—The Temporal aud Spiritual Authority 
of the Pope—Murder of Kossi—Monte Casiuo—ihe Prisons of 
Naples—Pope'’s Return to Rome. 

Post Svo. 108. 6d. 


in the WESTERN 


By GEORGE BYAM. Post 8vo. 


WANDERINGS 
REPUBLICS of AMERICA. 
with Illustrations, 78. 6d. 


By the same Author, with a Frontispiece, 5a 


WILD LIFE in the INTERIOR of 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


AUVERGNE, PIEDMONT, and 
SAVOY: a Summer Ramble. By C. R. WELD, Author of * His- 
tery of the Royal Society.’ Post Svo. 83, 6d, 


JESCHYLUS translated into ENGLISH 
VERSE. With Notes, a Life of -Eschylus, and a Discourse on 
the Greek Tragedy. By J.8. BLACKIE, Professor of Latin Lan- 
guage in Marischal College, Aberdeen, 2 yols, post 8vo. 16s, 


SCHOOL SONGS, for TWO and 


THREE VOICES. Composed by JOHN HULLAH. &vo. 6d, 
*y* A List of Mr. Hullah’s Publications may be had, gratis. 


CANTERBURY PAPERS, Nos. V. 


and VI. 1s. Also, Nos, I. and II. 1s.; No. ILI. 6d.; No. LV. 6d. 


THREE PRIZE ESSAYS, BY CLERGYMEN, ON THE 
OBJECTS AND PRINCIPLES OF CHURCH-OF-ENG- 
LAND SELF-SUPPORTING VILLAGE SOCIETY. 
DESTITUTION and MISERIES of the 

POOR DISCLOSED, and REMEDIES SUGGESTED. By H. 

SMITH, Chaplain of Parkhurst Prison. 3s. 6 
CONDITION of LABOURERS in AGRI- 

CULTURAL PARISHES. By W. B. ABDY, M.A., Vicar of 

Little Baddow. 1s. 6d. 

PRESENT CIRCUMSTANCES of the POOR 

DISPLAYED, and MEANS SUGGESTED for IMPROVEMENT. 

By W.S. FINCH, M.A., Curate of St. James’s, Curtain-road. 13, 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 17, 1850. 


REVIEWS 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas 

Chalmers, D.D., L.L.D. By his Son-in- 

, the Rev. W illiam Hanna, L.L.D, 

Vol. II. Edinburgh, Sutherland & Knox; 

London, Hamilton & Co. 
is the first volume of this biography [ Athen. 
Yo, 1155] Dr. Hanna allowed us very clearly 
io see in what manner it was his intention to 
treat his subject. We differ from him in prin- 
ciple, —not recognizing as a canon that the 
girituality of a biographer’s subject excludes 
ts humanity ; and that in tracing the life of a 
eat theologian, preacher, or philanthropist the 
man is to be left out as much as if he had never 
existed. Had Dr. Chalmers ranked among the 
quietists, it is true, in whose creed the more 
complete the self-effacement the more com- 
Jete was the Christianity, such a monochro- 
natic portraiture might have been natural and 
inevitable. But this was not his ‘ favour.” 
Even by what is here charily shown to us, we 
erceive him to have been an earnest indivi- 
qual, sometimes an angry man—as independent 
a churchman as he was an enthusiastic preacher 
—_resolute in asserting his predominance over, 
not his submission to, his congregation, and in 
maintaining his right to leisure and free action. 
He knew that he was born for occupations 
better than little official solemnities, or even 
than such social intercourse as, under pretext of 
“taking counsel,” is virtually nothing better than 
gosipry and dissipation, if dissipation be waste 
of time. He had scarcely settled himself in 
Glasgow before we find him energetically deal- 
ing with its difficulties as follows.— 

“This, Sir, is a wonderful place; and I am half 
aitertained and half provoked by some of the pecu- 
larities of its people. The peculiarity which bears 
lardest upon me is the incessant demand they have 
upon all occasions for the personal attendance of the 
uinisters. ‘They must have four to every funeral, or 
they do not think that it has been genteelly gone 
through. They must have one or more to all the 
wmmittees of all the societies. They must fall in 
aevery procession. They must attend examinations 
mumerable, and eat of the dinners consequent upon 
these examinations. They have a niche assigned 
them in almost every public doing, and that niche 
uust be filled up by them, or the doing loses all its 
wlemnity in the eyes of the public. There seems to 
vea superstitious charm in the very sight of them; 
ad such is the manifold officiality with which they 
we covered, that they must be paraded among all 
the meetings and all the institutions. I gave in to 
ll this at first, but Iam beginning to keep a sus- 
jisious eye upon these repeated demands ever since 

sit nearly an hour in grave deliberation with a 
tumber of others upon a subject connected with the 
poperty of a corporation, and that subject was a 
juter, and the question was whether it should be 
bought and covered up, or let alone and left to lie 
men. I am gradually separating myself from all 
ttistrash, and long to establish it as a doctrine that 
the life of a town minister should be what the life of 
‘country minister might be, that is, a life of intel- 
‘ctual leisure, with the otium of literary pursuits, 
ad his entire time disposable to the purposes to 
‘ich the Apostles gave themselves wholly, that is, 
Ye ministry of the word and prayer.” 

Nor did the above expression of resolute dis- 

probation confine itself to the reverend cor- 
tspondent to whom it was addressed. So 
tolerable and hampering did Dr. Chalmers 
fad the interruptions to which he was exposed, 

d the secondary tasks in which he was ex- 
ected to figure, if not to act,—that some twelve 
months after he had taken up his permanent re- 
dence in St, Mungo’s capital, he fairly got u 
athe Tron pulpit one Sunday morning to he 
is Hydra of oppression down.— 

The forenoon discourse was devoted to a minute 








and most singular detail of the multiform exactions 
and services by which the ministers of the Gospel in 
Glasgow had been withdrawn from prayer and the 
ministry of the word. He told his wondering audi- 
ence of schedules, and circulars, and printed forms, 
with long blank spaces which the minister should 
have the goodness to fill up, and how of all his doings 
in this one department the simple achievement of 
seventy signatures in a day was all that his dizzy 
recollection had been able to retain. Pursuing 
the strange narration, in which pathos, and satire, 
and burning indignation were all blended, ‘I have 
already said much,’ he continued, ‘ of the interruption 
and the labour which the public charities of the place 
bring along with them; and yet I have not told you 
one-half the amount of it. I have only insisted on 
that part of it which takes a minister from his house, 
and from which the minister, at the expense of a 
little odium, can at all times protect himself, by the 
determined habit of sitting immovable under every 
call and every application. All that arrangement 
which takes a minister away from his house may 
be evaded—but how shall he be able to extricate 
himself from the besetting inconveniences of such 
an arrangement as gives to the whole population of 
a neighbourhood a constant and ever-moving ten- 
dency towards the house of the minister? The 
patronage with which I think it is his heavy misfor- 
tune to be encumbered, gives him a share in the 
disposal of innumerable vacancies, and each vacancy 
gives rise to innumerable candidates, and each candi- 
date is sure to strengthen his chance for success by 
stirring up a whole round of acquaintances, who, in 
the various forms of written and of personal entreaty, 
discharge their wishes on the minister in the shape 
of innumerable applications, It is fair to observe, 
however, that the turmoil of all this electioneering 
has its times and its seasons, It does not keep by 


him more in the resemblance of a hurricane; and like 
the hurricanes of the atmosphere, it has its months 
of violence and its intervals of periodical cessation. 
I shall only say, that when it does come, the power 
of contemplation takes to herself wings and flees 
away. She cannot live and flourish in the whirlwind 
of all that noise and confusion by which her retreat 
is so boisterously agitated. She sickens and grows 
pale at every quivering of the household bell, and 
at every volley at the household door, by which the 
loud notes of impatience march along the passages, 
and force an impetuous announcement into every 
chamber of the dwelling-place. She finds all this to 
be too much for her. These rude and incessant 
visitations fatigue and exhaust her, and at length 
banish her entirely; nor will she suffer either force 
or flattery to detain her in a mansion invaded by the 
din of such turbulent and uncongenial elements. 
But though I talk of cessations and intervals, you 
are not to suppose that there are ever at any time 
the intervals of absolute repose. There is a daily 
visitation, though it is only at particular months that 
it comes upon you with the vehemence and force of 
a tornado. There was of late an unceasing stream 
of people passing every day through the house, and 
coming under the review of the minister on their 
road to the supplies of ordinary pauperism. This 
formed part of the prescribed conveyance through 
which each of them trusted to find their way to the 
relief they aspire after. This always secured a levee 
of petitioners, and kept up a perennial flow of appli- 
cations, varying in rapidity and fulness with the diffi- 
culty of the times—but never, in the whole course 
of my experience, subsiding into a rill so gentle that 
it only ministered delight and refreshment to the 
bosom by the peacefulness of its murmurs. Oh, no! 
my brethren—there is a something here about which 
our tearful sons and daughters of poesy are most 
miserably in the wrong. I know that they have got 
many fine things to say about the minister of a bene- 
ficent religion having a ready tear for every suffering, 
and an open ear for every cry, and room in his 
house for every complainer, and room in his heart 
for a distinct exercise of compassion on the needs 
and the distresses of every afflicted family, and an 
open door through which the representations of de- 
jected humanity may ever find a welcome admittance, 
and a free unoccupied day throughout every hour 





of which it is his part to act the willing friend of his 


parishioners, and to yield the alacrity of his immediate 
attentions in behalf of all the wants and all the 
wretchedness that is among them. Yes! all this 
ought to be done, and agents should be found for 
the doing it. But the minister is not the man who 
can do it. The minister is not the man who should 
do it. And beset as we are on the one hand by a 
hard and a secular generation, who, without one sigh 
of remorse, could see every minister of the city sinking 
the spiritualities of his office under the weight of 
engagements which they themselves will not touch 
with one of their fingers; and deafened as we are on 
the other hand by the outcry of puling sentimen- 
talists, who, without thought and without calculation, 
would realise all the folly and all the fondness of their 
fancy-sketches upon us, I utterly refuse the propriety 
of all these services—and yet proclaiming myself 
the firm, the ardent, the devoted friend of the poor, 
do I assert these advocates of theirs to be the blind 
supporters of a system which has aggravated both 
the moral and the physical wretchedness of a most 
cruelly neglected population.’” 

What the Doctor began in the morning he 
continued at afternoon service :—to the no small? 
amazement, we should imagine, of his hearers, 
How Dr. Chalmers succeeded in establishing 








one in the form of a steady monsoon. It comes upon | 


his point and working out his purposes, (never, 
we suspect, with the entirely acquiescent sym- 
| pathy of the overruled Glaswegians,) cannot 
| here be followed; but the above passage is too 
characteristic to be passed over, in its earnest 
fervour, its eloquence, its straightforward self- 
| assertion of the rights as wel! as the duties of 
| the preacher.—In truth, while we can never 
forget the claims and services of Dr. Chalmers 
as a philanthropist, and can still less overlook 
| his powers as a writer—which were brilliant 
;enough to keep Hazlitt for a whole morning 
| thralled under an apple-tree by ‘the Astrono- 
| mical Sermons,’’—it is as an orator that this: 
book most clearly and forcibly presents him to: 
us. Whether by design or not, Dr. Hanna 
most clearly exhibits the oracle, to hear whose 
discourse lay broadcloth was rent, dowagers of 
quality were smuggled in across unsafe planks 
into chapel windows, and “reserved benches” 
were charged and taken possession of by excited 
crowds, weary of pressure and resolute to “sit 
and be wrung.”’ In such a celebrity as this, 
whether it belong to a Dean Kirwan who can 
preach the watches of his congregation into the 
collection-plate, or to an Irving who terrifies 
the Lord Georges and Lady Celestinas of: 
Almack’s by threatening them with more fiery 
dances elsewhere,—there may be more of what 
is fascinating than of what is profitable to either 
priest or people. When Wilberforce diarized. 
that the world was “ wild about Dr. Chalmers,” 
he little thought how closely the spirit of his 
entry approached the enthusiasm of those who 
worshipped Catalani's pantaloons 
at public places of secular performance.—We 
have never, however, met with any one better 
calculated to brave the storms of success raised 
by himself than Dr. Chalmers as here described. 
Know his power he certainly did; but he seems 
to have acted on the knowledge with a manly 
absence of mock humility—an honest conscious- 
ness of its importance, and of his duty to nourish 
it by private study and meditation. Many of 
the fevers, most of the failures, of his class appear 
to have been spared him. Others may have 
been more suave and amiable; but he was 
strong, like a steward intent on his stewardship, 
who feels that he has small time and less 
patience for the bandying of courtesies on insig- 
nificant subjects. Such is the impression which 
Dr. Hanna’s portraiture of him makes on us. 
We may here introduce three characteristic 
anecdotes which have reference to this period 
of Dr. Chalmers’s life, —and which in some 
measure illustrate our remarks. It appears 















that at first his Scottish congregations were not 
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altogether satisfied at the form of his delivery. 
On one occasion, says Dr. Hanna,— 

“The wind interfered with the preacher's read- 
img, as well as the people’s hearing. He had much 
difficulty with his manuscript; and I believe that it 
was upon this occasion that one portion of it escaped 
from his hands altogether—the people making great 
efforts to recover it, and the preacher assuring them 
that it was of no consequence, as nobody could make 
any use of it but himself. It had been written, in 
fact, in short-hand. His power of reading so fluently 
from this kind of manuscript has often surprised 
even the most expert stenographers; but from all 
kinds of manuscript his mode of reading was unique, 
—so entirely peculiar as to prevent his example 
being turned into an argument or precedent upon 
the general question as to how sermons should be 
delivered. He was himself greatly amused by the 
manner in which this peculiarity of his had once 
been described. After dinner one day, at his friend 
Mr. Bruce’s, the conversation happened to turn on 
the prevalent intense dislike of our common people 
to the reading of sermons, or what they call the 
paper. One of the company remarked, that if 
ministers who read would but do it with more spirit, 
the popular prejudice would ere long disappear, 
adding that she knew of a country wife who, in spite 
of her great general abhorrence of the ‘ paper,’ was 
much attached to the preaching of a ‘ paper minister,” 
and who, on this strange inconsistency being remarked 
upon, replied in her own defence—‘ Ay, very true ; 
but then he has a pith wi’ his paper.’—‘ That re- 
minds me,’ said Dr. Chalmers, ‘of an old anecdote 
of myself. A friend of mine expressing his surprise 
to a country woman in Fife, that she who so hated 
reading should yet be so fond of Mr. Chalmers, she 
replied, with a serious shake of the head,—‘* Nae 
doubt; but its fell readin’ thon.’” 

The following, too, is characteristic.— 

“While Dr. Chalmers was very busily engaged 
one forenoon in his study, a man entered, who at 
once propitiated him, under the provocation of an 
unexpected interruption, by telling him that he 
called under great distress of mind. ‘Sit down, Sir; 
be good enough to be seated,’ said Dr. Chalmers, 
turning eagerly and full of interest from his writing- 
table. The visitor explained to him that he was 
troubled with doubts about the Divine origin of the 
Christian religion; and being kindly questioned as to 
what these were, he gave among others what is said 
in the Bible about Melchisedek being without father 
and without mother, &c. Patiently and anxiously 
Dr. Chalmers sought to clear away each successive 
difficulty as it was stated. Expressing himself as if 
greatly relieved in mind, and imagining that he had 
gained his end—‘ Doctor,’ said the visitor, ‘I am in 
great want of a little money at present, and perhaps 
you could help me in that way.’ At once the object 
of his visit was seen. A perfect tornado of indigna- 
tion burst upon the deceiver, driving him in very 
quick retreat from the study to the street door, these 
words escaping among others,—‘ Not a penny, Sir! 
nota penny! It’s too bad! it’s too bad! And to 
haul in your hypocrisy upon the shoulders of Mel- 
chisedek !’ ”” 

How many a burden of hypocrisy have these 
same “shoulders of Melchisedek’”’ been called 
on to bear!—Our next and last extract is more 
whimsical in its rueful way.— 

“Scarborough was the chief favourite, scarcely a 
Sabbath passing in which the precentor did not get 
specific instructions to close the service by singing it; 
and they were once opened by it in St. John’s in 
rather a singular manner, A half-witted woman, 
who was a most faithful attendant on Dr. Chalmers’s 
ministry, seized the opportunity, and as soon as the 
first line of the psalm had been given out from the 
pulpit, struck up the favourite tune. The precentor 
had no time given him to interfere, and so well and 
so powerfully was his office performed for him that 
he wisely let her singing stand for his own, and 
struck in at the second line of the psalm. This 
woman's extreme love for the ministry turned at last 
into an extreme love for the person of Dr. Chalmers, 
a love which became with her an absorbing passion. 
She firmly believed it to be returned. ‘ Mrs. Chal- 
mers folks said was his wife, but she kent better, 
and so did the Doctor himsel’.’ At first she had 








been perfectly harmless, and had been freely ad- 
mitted to the church; but now persecuted by all 
kinds of strange attentions from her, and alarmed as 
to what her singular passion for him might tempt 
her to do, Dr. Chalmers was seized with a nervous 
terror of her, One Sabbath, when the church was 
very crowded, she had got up to the top step of the 
pulpit stair. Dr. Chalmers entered the pulpit with- 
out noticing her, but on turning round there she was 
by his side. ‘John,’ said he to the beadle, shrink- 
ing back to the furthest side of the pulpit in extreme 
terror—‘ John, I must be delivered conclusively 
from that woman.’ She was now forbid access to 
the church, as the very sight of her disturbed him. 
Nevertheless, she faithfully attended in Macfarlane 
Street, and when she could not get near to him she 
would stand wiping with her handkerchief the froth 
off the mouth of the horse which had carried him to 
church, At one time she was seized with the dread 
that he did not get enough to eat at home. Coming 
upon him once unexpectedly at the corner of the 
street, ‘Come, Doctor, do come, and get a plate of 
parritch; I hae fine meal the noo.’ As he would 
not take the food that she thought so necessary at 
her house, she resolved to carry it to his own. One 
evening, at Kensington Place, the servant, on open- 
ing the door, was surprised by a large round bundle, 
covered with a red handkerchief, being thrown into 
the lobby. On unwrapping it it was found to con- 
tain oat cakes and sheep’s trotters, for the special 
sustentation of the minister. On his return to 
Glasgow, a year after going to St. Andrews, he 
entered the house of one of his elders in great agita- 
tion. ‘Mr. Thompson,’ he said, ‘that daft woman 
is in pursuit of me. Can you not carry me to my 
brother's by some way that she cannot track our 
path ? Mr. Thompson undertook and executed 
the commission ; but they had not been long gone 
when she appeared at the door with a large jug of 
curds and cream, nor would she be satisfied till 
Mrs. Thompson had taken her through all the rooms 
of the house to convince her that Dr, Chalmers was 
not there.” 

We should be ill satisfied with ourselves could 
any reader imagine from the above remarks that 
we hold Dr. Chalmers to have been one of those 
exhibitors who take out the full amount of their 
public virtue in the private licences of arrogance, 
bad temper, and domestic neglect. He appears 
to have been respectively dutiful, confidential, 
and kind (if not indulgent) in his domestic 
relations,—to have been loved as well as looked 
up to,—to have borne with a truly Christian 
tolerance differences from himself in his nearest 
kindred which in form were almost offensive. 
It is the mixture of strength with excitability 
which principally strikes us in looking at the 
sketch here presented; but neither the vigour 
nor the enthusiasm appears to have excluded the 
love and the duty which give a beauty and a 
balance to the homely passages of everyday 
life and action.—This second volume closes 
with the removal of Dr. Chalmers from Glasgow 
to St. Andrews, on his being elected to the chair 
of Moral Philosophy in St. Rule’s University. 





Young Italy. By Alexander Baillie Cochrane, 
M.P. Parker. 
THE reason why this volume—bound in virgin 
white—is called ‘ Young Italy,’ seems to be, 
partly because the author delights to remind his 
readers that he is a member of that “ oldest 
juvenile house” in the kingdom, Young Eng- 
land,—partly because the subjects chiefly dis- 
cussed in it are the state and prospects of 
Italy at the present moment, while so many 
seeds are there germinating. Of the thirteen 
papers and sketches, however, of which the 
book consists, three or four have no bearing 
whatever on present affairs, and appear to have 
been added merely for the purpose of filling up. 
Of the remaining papers, the mostinteresting are 
those on ‘ The History of the Roman Republic,’ 
on ‘The Temporal and Spiritual Authority of 
the Pope,’ on ‘The Murder of Rossi,’ on ‘ The 





° » ar 
Prisons of Naples,’ and on ‘The Pope’s Retur 
to Rome.’ 

These papers may be regarded as an expo¢ 
tion of Mr. Cochrane’s—and generally a 
should suppose, of Young England’'s—viewsn 
the present state of Italian politics. Their “ 
may be thus summed up. Mazzini and the 
Italian Revolutionists are a set of firebrands and 
fanatics, backed by all that is loose and worth 
less in Italy; Austrian rule is mild, admirable 
and beneficial, and is extremely popular in Lom. 
bardy; the attempt of Carlo Alberto was ama 
folly, stimulated by false hopes of English Assist, 
ance; the policy of England in Italian affairy 
as represented in the persons of Lords Palme. 
ston and Minto has been throughout wretched 
and degrading—in short, an encouragement of 
Revolution ; the Pope, a good sort of man, wy 
gulled into measures of reform, but has probably 
now regained his senses, and will act with mor 
discretion ; and the much-abused King of Naples 
is in reality a very honourable and well-meanin 
prince, whose only fault is that he allows his 
prisons to be fuller of political prisoners, ang 
worse kept than might be desirable—An oy, 
tract or two will convey Mr. Cochrane’s notions 
more precisely. 

The recent movement in Piedmont, Mr, 
Cochrane thinks, has ruined the character of the 
people in that part of Italy. — 

“ It has entirely revolutionized the people, who ae 
now never satisfied unless daily concessions are mad 
to them. In point of fact, Victor Emanuel is allowed 
to possess the crown and a sufficient civil list, on cop. 
dition that he will adopt all the schemes and view 
of the Utopian financial reformers. Piedmont at the 
present moment is to all intents and purposesarm 
public, with a timid sovereign at the head: heem 
originate nothing and refuse nothing; his throne en. 
tirely depends on his subserviency to the popula 
party. A stranger, on arriving at Turin is surprised 
to find in a city full of palaces, and where royal cw- 
riages with scarlet liveries and royal trappings ar 
flitting by him at every corner, that the people ar 
as insolent in their demeanour, as they could have 
been in the days of the great Republic, one and indi- 
visible. In the cafés the waiters will sit down at the 
same table, take the paper out of your hands, and smik 
contemptuously at any expression of indignation 
called forth by such lapses of social etiquette. As 
for the cafés, they have assumed names adaptel 
to the present order of times, but the sgu 
have been selected without much regard to the 
truth of their signification: thus, we have Café del’ 
Independenza d’ Italia, Café dell’ Unita d’ Ital, 
Café della Speranza d*Italia: there being no Italian 
independence, no Italian unity, and, we are compelled 
to add, little Italian hope, which can in any way 
justified.” 

The following is Mr. Cochrane's romantic 
story (authority not given) of a meeting of the 
conspirators for the murder of Rossi, the night 
before that atrocious affair took place.— | 

“On the night of the 14th of November, inom 
of the lowest and least frequented quarters of Roms, 
at an hour when the streets’ were quite dese 
men, evidently bent on some sinister and danger 
design, from the caution with which they walked and 
the timid glances which they cast around them, ve 
seen to approach the door of one of those 
cayed, black-looking buildings which seem the natu 
abodes of low, reeking vice, and foul conspiri¢ 
Sometimes these men came alone —at othem, 
groups of two oF three; but all, before they attemptel 
to open the door, gave a significant tap at the shu 
ter, when a low bell was heard, the latch of the do 
was raised, and the conspirators—for no one @ 
doubt the character and purpose of these men— 
shown into a small room, where many others, alld 
guised alike, with slouched hats and large cla 
were collected. A most mysterious silence 4? 
served; but when the number, thirty-six, 38° 
pleted, the names, written on separate plecé 

j wn out by 
paper, were thrown into a hat, and drawn out 5} 
and each man held his breath while he examin 
slip of paper which was to decide his fate and tht 
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ofthe leaders re _ — a where, | 
: ill- ressed ho’ 0 e less daring, a 
Pe pd . eo i. with the damps of death still cling- 
also, we Tae brow. One of the heartless assassins, well 
Viewson ‘ied in surgery, took a knife, and pointed to the 
heir gis recise spot in the neck where a vital blow might be 
and the ck with instantaneous effect. The selected mur- 
ands anj a recoiling, not from horror of the crime, but 
id. worth. from terror at the revolting spectacle of this body, 
dmirable newly dead, exposed to view in the dimness of the 
in Lom. night, with the pale light flickering over the pale 
‘a8 Amal ME countenance, was dragged to the table—his finger 
ish assist. [was guided by the more experienced hand to the 
in affairs rital part—the exact place in which he was to stand 
; Palmer. in relation to his victim, was shown him—those who 
Wretched (mp were to group, themselves in his more immediate vici- 
nity, and to divert his attention, were selected. Never 
ement of yas murder rehearsed for the stage with a more 
man, Was perfect composure.” 
dog Mr. Cochrane cannot contain himself when 
ee he names the Triumvirate, and describes the 
Yate state of Rome under their Government; but 
1 8 tursts forth as follows.— 
allows his “Qn the 30th of March, the famous triumvirate 
ners, and consisting of Mazzini, Armellini, and Saffi, was named 
—An ex _Mazzini having arrived at Rome onthe 8th of March. 
> S notions HF 4 system of wanton spoliation, of unbridled excess, of 
cmelty, perhaps without parallel, commenced. It is 
ont, Mr. % tme, that the guillotine was not erected in the public 
cter of the places; there was no Place de Gréve, no Abbaye, 
orCarmes. No prison vomited forth every morning 
ole, who ar  tumbrils of miserable victims, devoted to the scaffold. 
1s are made MM But those human tigers of the French Revolution, 
‘1 is allowed (were they much worse than the base fainéans who 
list, on con {Mf now assumed the authority of the papal purple—men 
s and views Mf shose ambition appeared to grow with the weakness 
mont atthe [of their capacity—men who throughout never per- 
rposes are fm formed a great action, or pronounced a great word— 
oad: hee MM mento be classed amongst those who— 
| throne en- Are willing to wound, but yet afraid to strike— 
the popular ( who, when they did strike, invariably did so under 
is surprised ( acloak,and persecuted not indeed in the name of 
re royal car- {the Goddess of Reason, but in the name of the Deity.” 
rappings at Really Mr. Cochrane would seem to make a 
> people are charge against these revolutionists of the ab- 
j — a snce of the ordinary revolutionary crimes ! 
pte ote Mr. Cochrane visited the prisons of Naples; 
























































ds. andamile fy ad bad afterwards an interview with the King, 
indignation —which and its results he thus describes. — 
iquette. Aj “When I had the honour of seeing him, he at once 
mes adapted | came to the point by remarking, that I had discovered 
t the sign the injustice of the accusations brought against him, 
gard to teg™ or I had not found fifteen thousand prisoners. 
ve Café del! fi ‘True, sir,’ I answered, ‘ but I found six hundred and 
ita d’ Italia, ‘vurteen; and, permit me to say, it is six hundred 
ng no Italian and fourteen too many.’—‘How is this?’ said his 
re compelled Zajesty; ‘ we have not had one execution for poli- 
1 any way 4M ‘eal offences !"_I took the liberty of suggesting, 


that, to many people, years of imprisonment is even 
agreater evil than death; that, at any rate, the state 
of the prisons, and the mixture of all classes of 
Misoners, could never be justified. I took the liberty 
of observing, that, as his majesty had been the first 
of sovereigns to arrest the republican movement, so 
he should be the first to pardon its excesses; that no 
constitutional party in Europe could support the 
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rite desert, principle of imprisoning men without any pretence 
nd da val i atnal, and sometimes on the most unfounded accu- 
y walked sitions; that it was unworthy of a government to lend 


nd them, wet 





itelf to petitions against the constitution, which the 






















those Kinghad sworn to maintain. Nothing could be more 
m the natua! wble, more generous, more sensible than the king’s 
il consplm*l language. * * I do but justice to the King’s character 
at others, 8% in mentioning, that when, on leaving, I expressed 
hey attempe Ml ny acknowledgments to him for his condescension, 

at the SHH md apologized for the frankness with which I had 
ch of the ORE woken, he said,‘I am delighted to have heard the 
r no one “i ttuth_I wish to hear it; no one is more anxious than 
se — lam, to do what is right. I have been shamefully 
others a! ‘nie duced and calumniated—most unjustly so; but you 
_ large 00 have spoken from your heart bravely and honour- 
lence 48 FI ally, and I thank you for it!’ The result of this in- 
six, was ®  letview was, that in a few days the political prisoners 
rate piece Were separated from the general mass. Some few, 
wn out by lieve, were released; and an article appeared by 
> examine de eeament authority, severely blaming the petitions 
ate and tht ‘ 









ich were signing against the constitution, So far | 








so well; but to my very deep regret, I have heard 
from Naples that the political prisoners have been 
only removed toa much worse place, that their com- 


munications with their families have been more re- letters. On all questions of interest he is silent. 
stricted; that the few who were released were men | He puts in no claims for “the bays” which we 

quite unimportant, and would have been discharged | “a Nee 2 a z 
at any rate; and what does give countenance to | —. pe A he would oe mpeuy 
several other reports is, that within the last few | found i 4 wep one ae “es pro- 
weeks, I see by the papers that the constitution has | jOung anc CONCIUSIVe as When he CUserves 
been virtually abolished.” | that a letter “may or may not” have been 
These extracts show the spirit of the book doseage by Junius; on other occasions he is a 

a = . ; — “ 
Its sentiments are pretty enough,—reminding | little obscure :—as when we are told that “ the 
hc ccndin a Gina exitines andl oie Ge first authentic public letter of Junius is dated 
= e warscoats a wae Xi; | January 21, 1769,” though amongst the “ Mis- 

gloves. The thought wherewith these senti-|‘")) °° “": a allen. <n ites 
Teale se aulaneell Gout ts deal on teal cellaneous Letters’’ are two signed Junius, one 
y PI dated the 21st of November, the other the 15th 


smallest circulating literary coin. mee ~saPmsige’ 
The only practical suggestion of a political kind | of December 1768,—and of the authenticity of 


. ; 7 these Mr. Wade has “no doubt.’”’ Other letters 
with reference to Italy contained in the volumes : : . ° 
‘ “ayes A maga lt again, he pronounces to be genuine on the 
is, that it might be well for Italy if either, on hority of the d f aor of @ : 
the one hand, the temporal sovereignty of the norma oe he . art - aor, me nt a 4 ail 
Pope were entirely destroyed, the Papal domi- | . “angst " P , ee s f = o> die f 
nions being put civilly under the rule of Austria, a — vod ve ‘ ped ~~ rth ws om, 4a 
or of Naples, or of both, and the Pope being left | roe an apogee ng de mt np 
a purely spiritual monarch with a certain fixed = hint that some a Gm are manifest] 
income,—or if, on the other hand, according to | Stank: onl cele otk aan Ge on Oe wo 
the recommendation in Lord Mount - Edge-| assurance thet the dates of nineteen-twen- 
cumbe’s pamphlet, the temporal government of ellitcntie _ eg ‘the oat aint cathe te 
the Pope were contracted to the mere limits of | ‘va lenin nl A tes sen nal po 
a municipality manageable by a police force, the tein ty ‘ Mr esnan Woodfall a Dr Good 
remainder being distributed between Naplesand | red * tactegeanse. ff " berth 
Tassen more t an orty years after they were written. 

Mr title 7 | This, it is true, was not done without consi- 
oon agreeably odin: but + See gel pio | deration and investigation ; but still Good and 
curious literary peculiarities in it. It is the! beta te a 
author's habit, for example, to weave his quota- oni that this fact wes not mentioned in 
tions from the French and Latin into his text in | Good’s ‘ Preliminar = ten iauiiedcems eenediale 
an abrupt manner and with no distinction of £ wrofitiess and pet f Rade ptt ve il vould 
type—es Mf he meant te say to bis reader! of profitless and ridicu ous speculation wou 
“Really, sir, Latin and French come so easil | thereby have been saved! Still, though Mr. 
dis sin, Wik 0 eee, Geis ein 4 eas Ghai y, | Wade knows nothing, he has had the faith 

. * | shake i by 2 A é 
— Occasionally, too, there are a clumsiness of ex- | . ake n a .. nsw Y, _ wrmeg and 
pression and a mixture of metaphor :—as when oe i ra ‘ por pene sent? ome — 
the writer calls Switzerland “the rusty hinge of {7° MCNputadle | Correggio, authenticated by 
European diplomacy the spoiled off me of the celebrated ‘‘C.” in the notice to correspon- 
x - acy ‘ oe, 2nts—‘* Downright,”’ for insufficient reasons— 
diplomatic necessities, the Mecca of all political Silken” an tamdea aed pry © Ate. 
refugees, the asylum for broken-down states- egy : ” , Pees ‘ 
i There sa other minor errors,—which rw: 7 . ~~ , ane meee es 
we do not particularize, because there seems a SO COS. EE Oe ane ep oe eee 


ssibility that they be th eee because Mr. Wade has any especial doubts as 
possibilty that they may Se the printer's. to their authenticity, but because the opinions 


therein advanced run counter to his theory as 
to the authorship. 

The claim to attention which Mr. Wade 
seems to put forth prominently in favour of this 


we were to find that Mr. Wade says not one 
word—hazards not a conjecture—for or against 
the authenticity of about three-fourths of these 








Junius. By John Wade. Vol. II. Containing 
the Private and Miscellaneous Letters, and a | 
New Essay on the Authorship. Bohn. 

Mr. Wade has had the modesty and good sense edition is, the Index.— ; 

to eat his leek and hold his tongue; and we are | “The Index has derived considerable advantage 

therefore saved from the necessity of entering | from Sir Harris Nicolas’s labours, and is, in conse- 

into any elaborate criticism on the demerits of | ape ee —— i = ™ — —— by 

this the concluding volume. He says—what | we ‘ta ert 0) ees ing his a crials bs — ow m 

. 2 be as led us to discover the cwrious fact, that in the 
we should never have suspected—that ‘ the | previous edition of Junius, published by Woodfall, 
labour and anxiety bestowed on the present | the name of Sir Philip Francis is entirely excluded 
volume have been very considerable ;”—which, | from the Index, which is the more remarkable, as in 
however, may be true, for it depends on the | other respects it is singularly minute.” 

amount of knowledge that he possessed when | We shall not trouble Mr. Wade to explain how 

he entered on the duties of his office. He cer-| an Index can receive “ considerable advantage” 
tainly appears to have sought for information— | from being “much enlarged” when it was al- 
from others; we wish he had hunted a little | ready “ singularly minute”; and we will assume 
more diligently himself. The commonest sources | that he means simply “ omitted” when he states 
of information have not been consulted,—the | that Francis’s name was “entirely excluded” 

slightest examination has not been made. He} from the Index; a distinction not without a 

has not even compared Good's edition of the | difference in reference to this Junius question,— 

Miscellaneous Letters with the originals in the | as an anecdote will illustrate. Many years 

Public Advertiser, but has reproduced them with | since, the booksellers published an edition of 

all their errors, even the typographical :—nor | Junius with portraits; and in a stray copy which 

has he compared one page of his own volume | reached America it happened that the portrait 
with another. of Lord Temple faced the title-page. This gave 

Respecting the ‘“ Miscellaneous Letters,” he | rise to an octavo volume by a Mr. Newhall, 
tells us that they are not all “ believed to be| wherein he undertook to prove that Lord 
from the pen of Junius; and in the notes it has| Temple was Junius, acknowledging, at the 
been attempted to distinguish such as are indis-| same time, that he should never have sus- 
putably his from those which cannot be affiliated | pected Temple but for this very significant 
with certainty.” After such an announcement, | hint. Now, if Mr. Wade’s ‘curious fact,” 
the reader, perhaps, will be more surprised than | ‘more remarkable” and “ entirely excluded,” 
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be allowed to pass without comment, it will be 
thought not merely a significant, but a conclu- 
sive hint, by all the Newhalls, equally in the 
Old World and in the New. We submit, then, 
for Mr. Wade’s consideration, whether the in- 
sertion of Francis’s name in that very imperfect 
Index would not have been much more curious 
than its omission; seeing that Francis is only 
once, and then incidentally, mentioned in one 
of the “Miscellaneous Letters,’’—and that no 
speculator on the subject of Junius had ever 
thought of Francis until, as Mr. Wade himself 
tells us, that edition was published! Mr. Wade, 
we think, must admit, too, that this omission is 
not amore “curious fact’’ than the omission of 
the names of such men as the Marquis of 
Rockingham, Sir Fletcher Norton, Col. Barré, 
-Mr. Wedderburne, Serjeant Leigh, Lord Little- 
ton, Alderman Oliver, Mr. Calcraft, and some 
dozen more, all of as much importance as a 
clerk in the War Office. It is not a more 
*‘ curious fact’’ than the omission of the names 
of the writers of some of the miscellaneous 
letters :—of ‘‘ Vindex,” ‘‘ Recens,’’ “ Q in the 
Corner,” ‘ Anti-Stuart,”-—left out also in Mr. 
Wade’s “ much enlarged” Index. 

As to the ““New Essay on the Authorship,” 
we shall reserve what we have to say for the 
present, having received a pamphlet on the 
subject written by Sir Fortunatus Dwarris; and 
as both gentlemen fight under the same banner, 
advocate essentially the same claims, are both 
‘¢ Franciscans,’’—we think it better to discuss the 
question generally. Enough now to observe, that 
Mr. Wade has exactly fulfilled our prophecy :— 
his hero turns out to be Sir Philip Francis, the 
‘‘ old friend without a new face” ;—and his argu- 
ments “ are condensed from ‘Junius Identified,’ 
with such additional anecdotes as have become 
current since 1818.” 





The Decline of England—[De la Décadence de 
lV’ Angleterre}. By Ledru-Rollin. Churton. 
Tue first Frenchman, whoever he was, who for 
the first time, a very long while ago, compared 
England to Carthage, has a great deal to answer 
for. He has been the progenitor of a numerous 
class of French writers who, converting his 
comparison into an absolute similarity, have 
considered themselves justified in arguing from 
thence the infallible decline of Englarid and 
‘the ultimate and inevitable triumph of her rival, 
France. One of the most curious productions 
of this Punic school was, a book written by a 
certain M. Elias Regnault in 1841. Delenda 
Carthago was the menacing epigraph on its 
cover; and its lengthy title—a condemnation 
in itself—was as follows: ‘ Histoire criminelle 
du Gouvernement Anglais depuis les premiers 
massacres de l'Irlande jusqu’a l’empoisonne- 
ment des Chinois.’ The conclusion suggested 
by the author was, that a European crusade 
should at once be undertaken against the ob- 
noxious successor of Carthage. Fortunately, 
M. Elias Regnault was not a Cato, any more 
than M. Ledru-Rollin is likely to prove a 
Scipio; and _ his counsel did not bring the 
wished-for destruction on this country. Never- 
theless, his book, like all other foolish books, 
has had its evil consequences. It has fur- 
nished at least one-third of the materials for M. 
Ledru-Rollin’s still worse production.—We ad- 





vert to it now so long after publication, because, 
though dealing for the most part with matters 
not usually discussed in our pages, it has certain 
aspects which we have not yet seen referred to, 
and with which we may deal. 

In due deference to the laws of literary pre- 
cedence, we have mentioned M. Regnault 
before entering on M. Ledru-Rollin’s work : a@ 
tout seigneur tout honneur, says a proverb of 
their own country,—and original abuse is deci- 


| dedly entitled to place before second-hand 


vituperation. There are, too, extenuating cir- 
cumstances—we should say, doubts—in the case 
of the former chef du cabinet du Ministre de 
U'Intérieur (M. Regnault) which do not exist in 
favour of his former patron. M. Regnault's book 
was published in 1841. He may have been— 
let us hope he was—a young man at the time; 
and his so-called history of the Anglo-Cartha- 
ginian Government may have been only a mani- 
festation of that Roman spirit which attacks 
most Frenchmen on their entrance into life,— 
and which in more healthy subjects takes the 
less malignant form of a five-act tragedy on the 
subject of ‘ Lucréce,’ or ‘Virginie.’ At an 
rate, he was an obscure man of letters then; 
and when his talents, aided by the caprice of 
Revolutions, made him the “ chef du cabinet” 
of M. Ledru-Rollin, he employed his pen in 
tracing a history of the Provisional Govern- 
ment which—the writer’s political views being 
taken into consideration—exhibits some of the 
essential qualities of a historian. There is 
some hope for him. But that M. Ledru-Rollin, 
who has * handled’”—to use a French phrase— 
great matters, should condescend to the paltry 
compilation before us,—that a man whose 
talents are undeniable should have put his name 
to the blunders which it contains,—and, above 
all, that a professed lover of liberty should fail 
to recognize her under the shape which she 
assumes in this country, though that form be 
not the one under which he might wish to see 
her worshipped,—are things which seem inex- 
plicable. 

We wish it first, and above all, to be distinctly 
understood, that we completely set aside the 
reproach of ingratitude which M. Ledru-Rollin 
seems to foresee and to meet half-way in his 
preface. We perfectly recognize the right of 
every refugee to use and abuse this country,— 
to use it for his own convenience, and then to 
abuse it for his own profit or satisfaction; and 
we see no reason why an exile, from that cir- 
cumstance alone, should be debarred from the 
use of his eyes and ears, or of his pen if he 
happen to have one. We only regret that in 
this case M. Ledru-Rollin should not have 
made a better use of his advantages. We claim 
no gratitude for hospitality which our laws im- 
pose on us as a duty, and which they afford 
indiscriminately to all political victims. In- 
deed, did the claim exist, England has been 
taught by too many contrary examples—from 
M. d’Haussez, the ex-minister of Charles X. to 
M. Ledru-Rollin, the ex-tribune—to expect that 
it will be allowed by her guests. M. Ledru- 
Rollin need feel no self-reproach for having 
ill requited a hospitality which would have been 
equally extended to Haynau or Mazzini, to 
Montemolin or to Proudhon. Indeed, we may 
even add, to set his conscience quite at rest, 
that had the matter implied any particular per- 
sonal sympathy instead of being the natural 
result of our laws, we think it more than pro- 
bable that M. Ledru-Rollin would never have 
enjoyed the opportunity of giving his accusa- 
tions to the world with the authority of an eye- 
witness. 

But if we admit that M. Ledru-Rollin’s 
liberty as an author remains entire notwith- 
standing his peculiar situation, it follows as a 
natural consequence that our privileges as cri- 
tics are also unimpaired thereby; and the right 
of undertaking his task once recognized, we 
remain at liberty to pronounce that the attempt 
has been a complete failure. In saying this, we 
have no fear of being accused of giving way to 

undue national susceptibility; our columns 
afford proof of the impartiality with which 
volumes scarcely more flattering to England 
than M, Ledru-Rollin’s have been treated. 


CAuvz. }} 
This work is not only unfair and erroneom ; 
many of its statements ;— it is deficient in 
quality which most French works, even of th 
worst kind, possess. There is no Proportion j 
its parts,—no method in its composition I 
has been said of us—and perhaps with - t 
truth—that many Englishmen write fine pa om 
but that scarcely one knows how to A 
book. If it be true, in this respect M. Led , 
Rollin has proved himself English, =; 
totally wanting in that methodical detien 
with which his countrymen generally ex ~ 
even their least tenable propositions. “We =~ 
said, that for about one-third of his book he i 
indebted to M. Elias Regnault: about an equal 
portion is composed of extracts from the Reports 
published recently by the Morning Chronicle oy 
the distress of the working classes,—while frag. 
ments of political speeches, extracts from blye. 
books and black-books, and from the ‘Song of 
the Shirt,’ serve to make up the remainder 
Of the chapter headed “ India,” more than a 
third is devoted to Warren Hastings :—anj 
the same want of proportion is observable ql 
throughout. 

On the rare occasions in which M. Led. 
Rollin speaks in his own name, some of his 
judgments are curious. We leave to others th: 
care of pointing out his blunders in figures ang 
legislation ; and will take our examples from g 
chapter which treats of subjects especially 
within our province. Of Shakspeare M. Ledn. 
Rollin thus writes.— 

The English drama no longer exists :—it expired 
with Sheridan. It has become merely a gross and 
monotonous echo of the vaudevilles and mel 
dramas of the Continent; and if Shakspeare—so long 
forgotten—is now in honour, he owes it not to his 
fiant and immortal genius. It is the client sheltered 
beneath the Elizabethan purple, the partial chn- 
nicler of national wars, the great poet glorified by 
foreign applause and the idolatry of Europe, that 
England reveres in him. She glasses herself in his 
divine poems, unconscious of their depths;—and her 
worship is but the pride of self. 

Who in this portrait would recognize the ideal 
of honest Will Shakspeare; whom _ popula 
tradition, far from associating with courtly 
splendour, delights in making the hero of poach- 
ing exploits and tavern adventures, and whos 
fame, instead of being the reflection of Continental 
celebrity, was scarcely allowed out of his own 
country only a few years ago! Surely M. Ledn- 
Rollin does not pretend to say that it was the 
mutilator Ducis who first brought Shakspeare 
into notice,—or that it was Voltaire, who firs 
signalized the “ sauvage ivre”’ to the admiratiaa 
of his countrymen? Really, if M. Ledru-Kollia 
had been residing in Paris lately, we might 
suspect him of having derived his notions ¢ 
Shakspeare from the little comic opera entitled 
‘Un Songe d'une Nuit d'été,’—in which “goo 
Queen Bess’ is so sadly compromised with ou 
oet. 

The remarks on Milton are stranger still.— 

Milton has no lamp in his sepulchre. _Protestat! 
England has never felt aught but ill-will towani 
that austere and noble genius who three centuné 
ago took his place between Dante and Shakspear 
England admires ‘ Paradise Lost’ less than she tt 
members the death-warrant of Charles the First. 
As M. Ledru-Rollin accuses us of being # 
people of facts and figures, he will doubiles 
attribute to an inherent national defect the 
minuteness which prompts us to remark that 
‘three centuries ago” carries us back to 1550. 

It is difficult to suppose that there could hare 
been any confusion in the author's mind betwett 
Edward the Sixth and Oliver Cromwell, al 
it is more charitable to imagine that he sip 
poses Milton to have been born in 1550 and 
have lived in consequence 124 years,—In th 
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neous i, J _—_—_—_———— —— —— ——— 
ent ing yenture to assert that out of one hundred Eng- This must be our last extract ;—but, in con- | Barcelona), — at most places about twelve 
T Of the MH jishmen who read ‘ Paradise Lost,’ some fifty | cluding, we must make one remark. M. Ledru- | hours. At Malaga, where this summary way 
ortion in HF now little about Milton's political career,— | Rollin boasts that his gloomy picture of the de- | of travelling ceased, he spent above a week; 
tion, It and perhaps not ten have read any of his poli- | plorable state of this country is borrowed from | then went on by steam to Cadiz and Seville, 
ith some tical works. : our own reports, speeches, &c. He forms his |—where alone any considerable pause took 
Ne Pages A few pages before this, we had been told @ | opinion of England in general from what Whigs | place. Hitherto he had merely skirted a 
) Make g propos of Bacon :— say of Tories, Tories of Whigs, and Radicals of | part of the coast, landing here and there, and 
I. Ledru. One vigorous and transcendant genius had aspired | both. It is scarcely fair to take us at our own | hurrying on. From Seville his only inspection 
He is gpiritualism and generalization: for England had | valuation,—for we are essentially a grumbling | of a small part of Andalusia was made ; first on 
» onevel sed) d — . . : o.— . ° ey: 
clearnes produced Bacon, the great encyclopedist of the six- | people; but this very grumbling dispositicn | a run to Cordova, in diligence both ways, where 
Y xpos fH teenth century. ew eee facts, were to | bears in it the seeds of every improvement. No | he remained for four hours,—next, in a three 
We have J react against a « re ; ry A nt was set ‘saps for | one need fear for a nation so keenly alive—by | days’ ride from Seville to the fair of Ronda,—his 
00k he is J Locke, the anatomist of Sensation,—in the same | M, Ledru-Rollin’s own showing—to its wants | solitary experience of any travelling peculiar to 
an e nner that More and his generous aspirations were . ° e . apt . . . 
qual gm manner : . saa »- |and deficiencies. One lesson, however, Eng-| Spain: then, after returning to Malaga, in a 
eR to bediscarded for the figures of Malthus. And of a | ). a a 2h : . : 
“ports th it was but just ;—for to a polity of facts, a reli- lishmen of all shades of politics may learn from | fortnight’s stay at Granada,—half taken up with 
ronicle on a of facts, a social economy of facts aan philo- these volumes—when they quarrel, not to abuse | sickness. From thence he hastened back in a 
, > e, wEOs < . sal . *y. . 
hile frag. Oy could ally itself so well as the philosophy of | €2¢h other quite so loud, lest foreigners should diligence to embark at Malaga in a coaster for 
rom blue. ‘or of sensation ? be listening. Gibraltar; and there took leave of Spain: passin 
« Song of facts or of sen & : — “= , A i I & 
adie How far M. Ledru-Rollin has erred in his ap- Glimpses of S; gages Not sce Unfinished — . ger ee pe id; ry — 
- = preciation of the comparative popularity (if we 7 a of Spain; or, Notes of an Unfinished | lay there, being incidents that could add nothing 
: our. 


gs :—and 
rvable all 


1. Ledn. 
ne of his 


others the 


may use the word) of Bacon and Locke, we leave 
to the judgment of our readers :—but the pas- 

ein which Sir Thomas More and Malthus 
figure in such strange juxta-position deserves 
acommentary. Does the author mean seriously 
to reproach England with not having adopted 
the Utopia as her guide ?—andif so, why lay the 


— blame of the rejection on Malthus? Surely, 
especially Malthus came long enough after More to be 
M. Ledru- fm 20 answerable for what the world had been 


~it expired 
| gross and 


and me 


doing in the mean time. Were all Englishmen 
Utopians until the doctrines of Malthus made 
their appearance? At any rate, it ill becomes 


1, @ M. Ledru-Rollin,—who during his temporary 


re—s0 long (| dictatorship neither followed the “generous 
not to his (M aspirations” of More or Campanella, nor encou- 
it sheltered MH raged the more recent “ aspirations” of Cabet, 
artial chm- # —to reproach us with our scepticism as regards 
slorified by J Utopia. 
urope, that M. Ledru-Rollin’s politics are too well known 
reelf in his HH io require comment. They are exhibited in 
3; —and her 


» the ideal 


these volumes chiefly by his attributing to the 
gid or the perfidy of England every wrong and 
every misfortune which has befallen revolution- 


1 popular ary France, from the depreciation of her as- 
th courtly tinats to the death of Kleber by an Egyptian 
> of poach- dagger. He is, however, unusually severe on 
and whos aman for whom it might have been expected 
ontinenta @ that he should feel at least the sympathy of a 
of his own fellow-agitator. It becomes evident that no one 
M. Ledru-@ bom in the British Isles can find favour in 
it was th VW, Ledru-Rollin’s eyes, since he writes of 
e O'Connell thus :— 
Pats O'Connell, who had been the great promoter of 
‘dru-Rolia Catholic emancipation, took good care not to lead 
. his country into the real paths of freedom. After 
we might haying condemned, betrayed, and denied the great 
notions of rvolutionary tradition of the Wolfe Tones and 
ra entitled I the Fitzgeralds—those unavenged martyrs—he fed 
ich “ finishing Ireland with his ballads, and as a last hope 
d with our threw her a new dream—the Repeal of the Union. 


or still.— 


He, the friend of the Whigs, the courtier-tribune, 
vho had so often humbled Ireland at the feet of his 


Protestant gracious Queen, he well knew that his promise scat- 
wilt towansfm ‘ted to the winds was but a lie ; that England would 
ee centunagm “Ver suffer the doors of the Irish Parliament to be 
Shakspear. feopened except by a revolution; and that in any 
than she ref %@ that Parliament would not restore to his native 
he First. und its independence, its wealth, and its nationality. 
of being 8 i he also knew that great sorrows are easy to de- 
1 doub . e, and while he continued to be richly provided for 

fect th y the rent levied on the paupers whose rags formed 
defec i is cortege, he pointed to the ever-receding horizon, 
emark thi and showed them the resplendent gates of their future 
ick to 1550 Jerusalem, The name of that man, who was great 
could hare by his intelligence but cowardly at heart, will be 
ind betwee "anded in history with a traitor’s cross; and a day 
mwell, ani "ll come when Ireland, liberated by her revolution- 
hat he supf™ “) democracy, will reject and curse his memory. In 
1550 andl i t condition was Ireland left by that man whom 
vrs.—In th had fed for thirty years with her bloody sweat, 
we wi ind whom she would have followed—turning her 


last ploughshare into a sword—into the midst of the 
emy’scitadels—intothe very heart of England itself? 




































By Samuel Wallis. New York, 

Harper & Brothers; London, Low. 

Tue republication here of an American book 
on a subject well worn by our own travellers, 
would seem to require the inducement of some 
merits not to be found in English works. A 
description of the writer’s means and manner 
of viewing Spain will show what reasons exist 
for offering his ‘‘ Notes” to any but the public 
for which, we suppose, they were taken. 

On the results of his personal inspection, in 
spite of some formal apologies for its in- 
sufficiency, Mr. Wallis reports in a very con- 
fident tone. His opportunities for judging are, 
therefore, to be kept in view, notwithstanding 
these apologies. In the first place, however, 
let us say that he appears to have been con- 
versant, before leaving home, with the language 
and literature of Spain. This, of course, might 
have been of great use in any deliberate study 
of its features; it must have added to the 
pleasure and ease of the most cursory visit; 
and it would have been serviceable to him in 
writing at home on Spanish history or letters. 
But on a fugitive glimpse of the country, it 
could not supply the defects of observation, 
however it might heighten its passing interest. 

Mr. Wallis seems to have reached Europe in 
the winter, travelling in search of health; and 
having failed to find it in ‘the mists and blasts 
of beautiful France, and the snow and sleet of 
sunny Italy,” and being still in a rather bilious 
condition, he turned his eyes towards Spain, which 
had been from boyhood his land of promise. 
It did not, however, produce the desired effect, 
and his stay was suddenly curtailed by renewed 
illness. He returned to America; more dys- 
peptic, it is to be feared, than when he first 
embarked for Spain. 

Dates are useful things. Here they enable 
us to fix the current value of the “‘ Notes’’ sent 
hither for circulation. Mr. Wallis left Marseilles 
in a coasting steamer on April 1, 1847, and 
sailed from Gibraltar in the Southampton 
packet on the 27th of the June following. 
the eighty-six days included between these 
dates, nine were passed in a sick room at 
Granada, eight at Gibraltar, ‘ waiting for the 
steamer,’”’ and more than a dozen at least on 
coasting voyages, or in stage conveyances. If 
we allow fifty days for the time during which he 
can have been taking any ‘‘glimpses,” except- 
ing such as may be seen from the deck of a 


shall not have much underrated the space that | 
can have been devoted to an immediate view 
of the country. What he saw was gathered 
as follows.—Proceeding first to Barcelona, he 
stayed there, and at the other ports of Valencia, 
Alicante, Cartagena, and Almeria, just so long 
as the steamer remained at each; in the | 





Of | 


to his personal knowledge of the Peninsula. 

Thus, what he saw of it was confined te 
hasty views of a few cities on the coast, with 
short residences at Seville and Granada, and 
excursions to Cordova and Ronda. A glance 
at the map will show how small a part of Spain 
is included in these limits. ‘The incompleteness 
of such a survey is confessed by the author in 
his Preface,—whcre he admits its ‘* humble 
pretensions ;"’ and he elsewhere allows that 
“‘the limited sphere of his own observations 
would make it quite ridiculous to set up his 
judgment on the results of what he saw as any- 
thing but very partial and imperfect.” Nor 
should we have insisted on this disadvantage 
had the recollection of it prevented Mr. Wallis 
from adopting throughout his ‘ Notes,’ in respect 
of the statements and opinions of experienced 
and competent reporters, the tone which he 
himself instructs the reader to describe as “ ridi- 
culous.” The contrast between an admission 
of his ‘partial and imperfect’’ observations 
and the confident air with which he steps out of 
his way to censure other travellers, is one of the 
many inconsistencies which will be found in 
these ‘ Notes of an Unfinished Tour.’ 

It is clear that as regards the scope of Mr. 
Wallis’s view of Spain, he can add nothing to 
what we know already on this subject. Indeed, 
with the exception of afew pages on Seville, and 
of the account of his ride with a party of bull- 
fighters to Ronda, there is absolutely nothing in 
his ‘ Notes’ belonging to the country itself, that 
has not been often and better told already. Of 
the beauties of the Alhambra we have sketches 
in abundance; and bull-fights have been de- 
scribed till the subject is quite exhausted. The 
rest of what he saw could, of course, be only a 
superficial view of the cities which he visited in 
the summary way above stated. 

The matter being thus scanty, the manner 
of presenting it could alone give the book a 
merit worth producing abroad. In the shortest 
journey, a traveller from the New World, with 
an open sense and a genial spirit, may find 
enough to make a pleasant journal if he can 
write simply and agreeably of what he has seen 





steamboat or the window of a diligence, we | 


with healthful eyes. In neither respect is 
Mr. Wallis peculiarly fortunate. His mode of 
writing is neither unaffected nor elegant: the 
effort to be smart or satirical is more apparent 
than its success ; and he is not a little prone toa 
kind of rhetoric which in this country is used 
chiefly by the caterers of small paragraphs for 
country newspapers. 

But a worse fault of his ‘ Notes’ is, a certain 
soreness of temper which constantly breaks out 
in them; chiefly on matters of grievance that, at 
all events, have nothing to do with impressions 


of Spain, but which seem to haunt the author 
in a way that must have been unfavourable to 
longest instance no more than three days (at| his enjoyment of any country. At every place 
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some fretful reference to England seems to vex | to the lawless trade at Gibraltar,—quotes Lord 


his mind; and sallies, meant to be sarcastic, | Londonderry as authority for the statement that 
against “John Bull” and “ Anglo-Saxondom”’ | Spain buys from us as many smuggled goods 


are painfully obtruded in scenes where we might | 


as she could take if the trade were free,—and 


have thought the most irritable traveller would | yet sneers at Mr. Cobden for trying to per- 


have forgotten all grudges that must have had 
their origin elsewhere. The frequent intru- 
sion of this sour element, aggravated —- 
by the bilious vein of an invalid, is not likely 
to compensate, to English readers at least, for 


| 


the want of other novelty in the proper objects | given. 


of a Spanish tour. If this seasoning be a merit 
with readers in the United States, the taste 
which can relish such misplaced asperities may 
indeed be regretted for their sakes,—although 
it is no business of ours to question or correct 
it. But as the book has been offered to the 
English public too, we are justified in stating 
how the contents of a book, otherwise of no 
surpassing merit, are leavened,—in order that 
readers here may understand the claim which it 
has to their attention and welcome. 

This unhappy vein, which oozes out all 
through the journey, appears in the earliest 
pages; where Mr. Wallis finds occasion for a 
‘traveller's story,”’ the sole point of which is 
the unsociable taciturnity of the English as com- 
pared with conversible and cheerful Americans, 
—d propos of a “representative of Anglo- 
Saxondom” whose offence was ‘persisting in 
cackling at all hazards;” in other words that 
he was not taciturn or unsociable! The same 
temper is displayed wherever an innuendo can 
be suggested, without any apparent provo- 
cation, — and gives rise to not a few incon- 
sistencies like that above mentioned. To this 
we must ascrive the constant desire of criti- 
cizing Mr. Ford, whose ‘Hand-book’ seems 
to have been a standing topic of uneasiness. 
After the critic’s own definition of the “ ridi- 
culous” character of any attempt to “set up 
judgments” of Spain on the “partial and im- 
perfect” acquaintance of a six weeks’ trip, it 
will scarcely be believed that he nevertheless 
ventures, with no very “‘ humble pretensions,”’ 
to sit in judgment, with the confidence of one 
that had lived in Spain for years, on the accounts 
of travellers of all nations in general, and on 
Mr. Ford’s in particular :—summing up with a 
dictum to the effect that of all and sundry 
accounts of Spain there is none to be trusted 
but that of a certain Captain Widdrington,— 
who, of course, writes U.S. after his military 
title. This sentence is rendered more diverting 
by coming immediately after the confession, 
already cited, of incompetence to judge at all ; 
and some few pages only after a remark that 
“the traveller who visits Spain for pleasure 
or improvement will fail egregiously of both, 
unless he makes up his mind to forget . . . the 
prejudices of his social, political, and religious 
education.” A droller instance of the degree 
to which self-love may grow blind to self-con- 
tradictions could hardly be devised. 

To the same disposition other inconsistencies 
may be traced. In Granada, Mr. Wallis is 
very busy in detecting an error in Irving’s 
small account of the act of surrender by 
Boabdil; and thinks he has done well in cor- 
recting a mis-statement of its precise locality. 
But he is much offended by Mr. Ford's simple 
exposure of certain fictions in the same author’s 
‘ Sketch Book,’ respecting more modern inha- 
bitants of the city. He testifies, on more than 
one occasion, to the practical mischief, folly, and 
impotence of the Spanish custom-house pro- 
hibitions, with the universal contraband which 
they have provoked,—relates the fact of the very 
Barcelonese manufacturers themselves ordering 
imitations of their wares from England, to be 
smuggled into Catalonia,—rises into a fever of 
indignation at the immorality of our countenance 





suade Spanish statesmen of the fiscal and 
moral advantage to themselves of amending 
this noxious system. On the ethics of smug- 
gling, Mr. Wallis moots a question on which the 
answer that he professes to desire can be easily 
After quoting some random speech 
of Lord Brougham’s, to the effect that the chief 
value of Canada to England is the contraband 
trade on its frontier,—he goes on to say “It 
only remains for us to have an essay from the 
same noble and philosophical hand upon the dif- 
ference in point of ‘natural theology’ between 


that the events of the Peninsular War have no 
and will evermore possess, an historical lene 
to visitors—not from England only, but fron 
all other civilized countries—as strong as tha 
which lives in the spots impressed with Memorigg 
of Scipio or of Pompey, of the Moorish Emirs 
of the Gothic Pelayo or Cid. He can wand 
require to be told that those events fill one of 
the most notable chapters in Spanish hist 
in which “the sempiternal Duke” must oa 
time be the principal figure; so that future his. 
torians, of whatever nation, when identifying the 
scenes connected with the hero of those trans. 
actions, will thank Mr. Ford for the very dili. 
gence which seems to have offended this Ame. 
rican traveller. 

Mr. Borrow, too, is brought up to be pr. 





thieving of the sort which he defends and what 
they call in England ‘ Pennsylvania ethics.’ ” 
Mr. Wallis, being a lawyer, would hardly thank 
us for supposing him unable to perceive the dis- 
tinction. 
difference is ‘‘ pretty considerable”’ between an 
artificial offence and one which natural ethics 
condemn. In the one case, the ‘thieving”’ 
consists of selling to the subjects of a foreign 
country wares which they are eager to obtain, 
when the folly of a Government to which the 
alien trader owes no allegiance forbids them to 
obtain such wares in the natural way of trade. 
In the other case, the offence imputed breaks an 
eternal obligation—of good faith between man 
and man,—not created by fiscal law merely, but 
resting on ground as old, at least, as the Deca- 
logue. The slightest notion of what Mr. Wallis 
terms “natural theology” will suffice to show 
that there is no parity between such different 
kinds of delinquency. 

While Mr. Wallis somewhat roundly lectures 
those wayfarers who expect to find home com- 
forts wherever they go, we observe that on the 
only occasion when he has to “rough it” in 
Spain he cries out against “ dog-holes”’ of ventas 
and their fleas, complains of bad roads, hot 
sun, and sorry fare, about as loudly as any 
traveller whose journal has been published since 
the days of Horace. Those who wish may com- 
pare the humour with which our last English tra- 
veller, the Hon. Mr. Murray, faced much ruder 
hardships in the same region, with the bearing 
under such rubs of the American lecturer on 
hardihood, in order to see whether the fault 
imputed to our countrymen is either so univer- 
sally or so exclusively an English offence as Mr. 
Wallis desires his readers to believe. 


Had he been well advised before publishing this 
book, Mr. Wallis would have expunged from his 
‘‘ Notes’ either the sneers at Mr. Ford’s ‘‘ Greek 
and Latin,” or his own scraps of the latter, 
which are pressed into service with more pains 


than felicity. If it be well in him to adorn his 
pages with trite patches of school-boy or law 
Latin, it cannot be very becoming to scoff at 
elegant scholarship and apt quotation from more 
recondite sources, in the book of another writer, 
—whose happy use of classical learning is justly 
admired by educated readers. 

Mr. Wallis seems to be aggrieved by the 
frequent mention of “ the sempiternal Duke” 
in the ‘Hand-Book.’ Here his impatience of 
‘‘ English passions, grudges, and partialities’’ has 
led him to make rather too hasty a display of 
some American dispositions of the same kind. 
We need not point to the fact, that a guide for 
English pilgrims naturally leads them to scenes 
which they must view with interest,—however 
little pleasure these may afford to a traveller 
whose admiration of military glory is engrossed 
by the exploits of the Mexican war. Another 
point of more general significance, which Mr. 
Wallis has quite overlooked, is, the plain fact 


On reflection he will see that the! 


primanded for inaccuracy. On this case, oy 
room being limited, it will suffice to obsery 
that as regards him, as well as Mr. Ford, both 
long residents in Spain and familiar with ql 
its regions, Mr. Wallis has himself told yy 
what to say of the writer who ventures to “se 
up his judgment’ on persons of such expe 
rience as theirs, from “ the limited sphere” of 
an observation of some six or seven weeks, con- 
fined to a mere strip of the Spanish frontier, 
| This, on his authority, we shall once more de 
| scribe as highly “ ridiculous”; and note, as a 
| last instance of the perversity that warps his 
| comments on the doings of the English, that 
| he imputes a want of judgment and of “ earneg 
desire” for the objects of his mission to Mr, 
| Borrow personally, on the ground that he~ 
| being, as all know, sent out by the Bible Society 
to circulate the Protestant Scriptures—did not 
instead of attempting to fulfil that special object 
of his mission, employ himself in diffusing the 
| Roman Catholic version of the Vulgate set forth 
| by the Spanish hierarchy. 

| It remains to add, that the style of the work 
| which contains these specimens of “ imperfect 
|and partial’’ judgments is not choice enough 
'to redeem ungenial displays of captiousness 
Mr. Wallis is more prone to dress up slight 
things in heavy words than will be liked by 
readers of good taste. An instance or twod 
this kind of facetiousness will suffice. A scoli 
is, ‘“‘one of those ladies, of lively and eo 
cutionary propensities, for whose weaknesses 
the common law has provided, in its gallantry, 
a pleasant ee remedy.”’ A kitchen 
room in the Giralda ‘‘compels you sometime 
to pay an olfactory tribute to an especially 
culinary atmosphere.” An old woman is, “1 
brown-skinned executive-looking matron, arrived 
at that period of life when ladies sometime 
acquire a fondness for a narrative style’ 
This elaborate drollery is now and then set df 
by a kind of diction pretty well known # 
one manner—not the best —of Transatlantit 
writing. Of a dancing-girl, it is said: “The 
silkiness of her hose was not much to speak qf; 
but her dancing implements were excellent 
look upon as such things now-a-days go.” 
the salutation “‘ At your feet, lady” (a los pies t 
Vmd., Seiorita) we are told that, on th 
Alameda of Cadiz, “at the first view of th 
article” the compliment is seen to be far fro 
humiliating. At times a more serious flight 3 
made towards the sublime :—with what succes 
a specimen of Mr. Wallis’s elevated manner Wil 
show. Zamora, “one of those high horns d 
earth on which the Moor loved to hang li 
turban,” is further described as “‘ a rocky cot 
to which it seemed the very eagles would har 
need of scaling-ladders!"" We need not dwel 
on minor peculiarities of speech, such as “itt 
dorse your taste,” “well posted in geography, 
“moving back and forth.” But we pause 
an instant at the tomb of Fernando Columbus 
when told that the inscription is copied verbatith 
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SS eon 
in order that “the reader may depend on having 
pefore him the genuine article !”” 

To such beauties of diction Mr. Wallis adds 
me novelties in spelling, — which, until we 
fund them constantly repeated, were unjustly 
charged by us to the printer’s account. He writes 
theater, traveler, center, somber, defenses, vails 
(veils), luster, accouferments, mo/dering, plow, 
fe. This defiance of etymology,—following 
ig part the unlearned example of the Phonetic 
school,—if pursued and extended, with the aid 
of such varieties of speech as are noted above, 
yil, no doubt, go far towards banishing all 
traces of “ Anglo-Saxondom”’ from American 
jiterature. The words, however, to which Mr. 
Wallis has so far confined his enterprise being 
mostly derived from classical roots, his attack 
on them _ possibly be only another way of 
expressing the contempt which he insinuates 
for“Greek and Latin.” The effect, whatever 
may be the motive, will not please readers 
“prejudiced” in favour of the usual mode of 
spelling English, who will be apt to think the 
new method no better than the return to a style 
now no longer universal even in butchers’ bills 
or cookmaids’ valentines. 

In fine, we see’ no sufficient reason for 
bringing Mr. Wallis hither for publication. 
He adds nothing to the matter of our knowledge 
of Spain; his manner is not so exquisite as to 
make precious the hasty gleanings of a very 
limited excursion :——and his fretful ebullitions, 
where there could be no fair motive for stirring 

any bitter sources, cannot of themselves 
reommend his book to English readers. The 
productions of foreign genius or wisdom may 
always be sure of finding due welcome in this 
country; nor shall we the less readily appre- 
tiate them on account of anything sharp or 
even severe against us that they may contain. 
But we cannot extend this allowance to works 
the mediocrity of which is not even made pun- 
gent by a seasoning of ill-will towards those 
who are asked to buy them. If we are to 
receive inferior books from the United States, 
we may fairly require that they shall at least 
present themselves, not with airs of cavil and 
ofence, but with the graces of good humour 
and good manners :—to which shall we add 


good spelling ? 





Memoirs of the Life of William Wirt, Attorney- 


General of the United States. 
P. Kennedy. 2 vols. 


Blanchard. 


Ture is no man, said Goethe, so common- 
place that a wise man may not learn some- 
thing from him. This is true in all countries. 
Dr. Johnson wished to see the actual history 
of a few of the very humblest well written out, 
—certain that it would contain much that 
night interest the scholar and the statesman. 
The wish has found a larger expression and 
some realization in our own day. ‘The life of 
Mr. Smith may contain few of the elements of 
romance perhaps,—the career of Mr. Jones may 
not have been so varied and dramatic as those 
of the older heroes of biography; but the 
interest that would fail to attract attention to 
the individual, as such, does not fail us when 
ve think of him as the representative of a large 
portion of the race. In mental conditions, in 
cutward fortunes, in opinion, and in moral 
tharacter, Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones is the type 
of perhaps nine-tenths of our population. 
wlls circumstance lends a sort of importance, 
f not of dignity, to his position. With much 
More truth than ever Louis-Quatorze or Napo- 

on used the phrase, either of these personages 
might say,“ LEtat? c’est moi!” A friend 

ours, whose duties—unlike our own—are of 
Political complexion, when any great catastrophe 


By John 
Philadelphia, Lea & 





has occurred—any revolution abroad or com- 
mercial panic at home—to threaten the machine 
of government or the orderly march of society, 
goes instantly to consult Mr. Smith as to what 
ought to be done under the circumstances; not 
because Mr. Smith is thought to be wiser than 
his neighbours, and better able to disentangle 
the threads of an intricate policy,—but simply 
because he is an elector of Great Britain, and 
represents in his own person the opinion of at 
least a million of the dws hundred thousand 
respectable adults who compose the rate-giving 
community. Such a man is of more conse- 
quence in the world than the superficial will 
be apt to imagine. 

The life of William Wirt—a_ respectable 
member of the great family of Smiths — has 
just the sort of attraction that would belong 
to the clearly written-out life of any undis- 
tinguished but moderately successful individual 
in almost any other walk of life. The name 
will be strange to the great majority of En- 
glish readers. Though Attorney-General to 
the United States, he has been heard of by few 
persons out of his own country, and was not 
extensively known even in it. He was not 
blessed with brilliant talents—nor did any of 
those unaccountable accidents which sometimes 
make the fortune of public men with little or no 
action on their own part raise him to any very 
brilliant and commanding position. His career 
was one of professional routine, unchequered 
by important or exciting events, and the even 
tenor of which was hardly disturbed by the 
usual amount of incident. It may, therefore, 
seem to many unnecessary to have endowed 
him with the public honours of biography,—at 
least on the colossal scale adopted by Mr. 
Kennedy; who has thought it right to expend 
more ink on the memoirs of this obscure 
American lawyer than Thucydides considered 
necessary for the whole record of the Pelopon- 
nesian War! 

Nevertheless, on the principle before stated, 
we are not sorry to have received these volumes 
—nor do we rise from their perusal with the 
feeling that our time has been thrown away on 
a profitless task. Mr. Wirt was in every sense 
an ordinary man—in his virtues and in his 
frailties, in his weakness as in his strength. To 
ordinary men his life may, therefore, afford 


more useful lessons perhaps than the memoirs of 


an individual more completely sui generis, like 
Washington or Bonaparte. He commenced 
life with the advantages of good average ability 
and a restless and far reaching ambition. His 
great aim was to acquire literary fame and 
leave lasting monuments of thought behind; he 
cultivated letters, therefore, with assiduity,—and, 
we must add, with some success. But his in- 
spirations were not of that noble and self-denying 
order which the worship of the Muses demands. 
He wanted that true enthusiasm which can 
sacrifice the world to gain immortality. Wirt 
had not sufficient courage to reject the pomps 
and vanities of life. He felt a morbid craving 
after dollars,—and was drawn on to become a 
lawyer in order that through the law he might 
become rich and powerful. His weak and 
essentially ordinary character is apparent 
throughout. He dared not accept poverty and 
renown such as he might win; he could not 
reconcile his mind to obscurity and wealth. He 
tried to compromise the matter,—and, like nearly 
all compromisers, he failed. That it is possible 
at one and the same time to coquette with Let- 
ters and flirt with Law several instances in our 
own country, ancient and modern, have proved ; 
but of the attainment to a distinguished position 
in both branches of culture, Bacon is at once 
the example and the exception. 

William Wirt was certainly not a Francis 








Bacon; but he had talents which a steady 
devotion to one object might have enabled 
him so to cultivate and develope as to have 
given him a fair place among the legal or 
literary names of his own country. He failed 
in all through his infirmity of purpose. A 
man cannot serve two masters. He failed to 
achieve a fortune—and he failed to achieve re- 
nown—because he could not make his election 
and throw his whole mind into his task. He 
wrote books which, though in their day they 
had a sort of success, are now forgotten; he 
made speeches few of which anybody thought 
it worth while to report ; and he became At- 
torney-General of his native land without grow- 
ing rich or connecting his name with the current 
history of his time. This is the lesson of his 
career. 

In itself the Memoir is not what the reading 
world calls interesting. There is no action and 
little incident. The letters are the best portion. 
Wirt could write in an agreeable manner; his 
correspondence and his speeches are perhaps 
better than his more elaborate compositions, 
such as ‘The British Spy’ and the ‘Life of 
Patrick Henry,’—for his style was large and 
ornate, and not unapt torun into hyperbole and 
extravagance. 

In this collection there are several letters of 
advice to young law-students. The following 
was written to one of the order in Wirt’s mature 
age, and, judging from the style, when his mind 
was most vigorous.— 

“ Have you ever dipped into the works of Edmund 
Burke ? I do not think he is properly estimated in 
our country, nor, I suspect, in his own, except by a 
few. His speeches have so much richness and splen- 
dour of imagination, that the great mass of readers 
seldom look farther, and know nothing of the abun- 
dance, the greatness and accuracy of his thinking. 
I have been conversing with him in the first volume 
of his works, which I have found here, and have been 
much struck with the powerful grasp of his mind, 
compared with some other modern writers who had 
just passed through my hands. He is indeed a 
masterly thinker, and I commend him to your ac- 
quaintance. I like his essays better than his speeches 
—for they are all thought, without any ambition of 
ornament, and show the great play of his mental 
machinery, in the naked majesty of its strength, 
Such are the models on which I would wish you to 
form the action of your mind. You must look far 
above and beyond the living models that meet your 
daily view. These are, some of them, good examples 
of energy, pushing industry, and untiring persever- 
ance, and are, so far, highly worthy of imitation. But 
when you come to the article of thinking, with refer- 
ence to professional preparation, you must look far, 
very far, beyond and above them, You must take 
a wider horizon—sweep in larger circles—draw your 
arguments from greater depths—and learn to fold 
your adversary in coils of a more Anaconda gripe. 
This pungency and force of thinking, this fertility 
of resource, this depth and breadth and amplitude 
of view, is to be learned only by studying the greatest 
masters. Take up, for example, Butler’s Analogy of 
Natural and Revealed Religion, and study it as a 
specimen of thinking and reasoning. Observe how 
profoundly and widely he surveys his subject—how 
carefully and beautifully he evolves his argument— 
and with what resistless cogency he draws his con- 
clusions. Bacon's Essay on the Advancement of 
Science, Locke on the Human Understanding, and 
on Government, and some of the preliminary chap- 
ters of Hooker on Ecclesiastical Polity, are on the 
same gigantic scale of thinking. These Essays of 
Burke, and the constitutional opinions of Chief 
Justice Marshall, belong to the same great class of 
intellectual effort, and you ought to become familiar 
with them. In composing, think much more of your 
matter than your manner. To be sure, spirit, grace, 
and dignity of manner, are of great importance both 
to the speaker and the writer; but of infinitely more 
importance is the weight and worth of matter. The 
fashion of the times is much changed since Thomson 
wrote his Seasons, and Hervey his Meditations. It 
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will no longer do to fill the ear only with pleasant 
sounds, or the fancy with fine images. The mind, 
the understanding, must be filled with solid thought. 
The age of ornament is over: that of utility has 
succeeded. The pugne quam pompe aptius is the 
order of the day, and men fight now with clenched 
fist, not with the open hand—with logic and not with 
rhetoric.” 

This is true and well expressed. 

We have no idea of going over the Memoir 
methodically. Beyond the moral which we have 
adverted to, it yields little in the shape of result. 
This moral is, however, forcibly exhibited in the 
Letters—though it never once catches the atten- 
tion of the biographer. In one place Wirt writes 
—‘ This indiscriminate defence of right and 


to translate satisfactorily. Many of the renderings, 
however, in this version are clever,—and the whole 
is accomplished with considerable grace and facility 
of execution. Sometimes the letter is sacrificed; 
but in general the spirit of the poem is sufficiently 
preserved. Its perusal will afford pleasure to the 
reader of taste ; notwithstanding that he may be 
disposed to rebel here and there against some of 
the translator's liberties and substitutions, together 
with a licence and variety of versification not war- 
ranted by the original. 

Hints to all about to Rent, Buy, or Build, House 
Property. By Francis Cross.— We have been 
amused and informed by the perusal of this little 
volume. Every man, or nearly so, is “about to 
rent, buy, or build a house;” and in whichever case 
he may find himself for the moment, Mr. Cross’s 





wrong—this zealous advocation of causes at 
which my soul revolts—this playing of the 
nurse to villains, and occupying myself con- 
tinually in cleansing them—it is sickening, even 
to death.” Yet the desire for dollars kept him 
to his taskks.—Mr. Kennedy has done ah he 
had to do with zeal and ability. But the book 
is not likely to take much hold of English readers, 
from the absence of all stirring interest in the 
narrative. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Tales and Sketches in Prose and Verse. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton,.—This is one of the pleasantest 
cheap volumes of late put forth, being a reprint (or 
memory has tricked us strangely) of Mrs. Norton's 
contributions to the Court Magazine some sixteen 
years ago. When we return to these touching prose 
sketches, and these musical lyrics, many of them 
the spontaneous utterance of true feeling,—how can 
we forbear regretting that their gifted writer has not 
more completely worked out her destiny as a song- 
stress and a novelist? In these fragments there is 
promise of a high order, to which Mrs. Norton's per- 
formance has borne little proportion. —The book 
forms part the third of Churton's ‘Library for the 
Million.\—Part the second may as well here have 
a notice of a somewhat different import from the 
above. We perceive that it consists of Mr. Prescott's 
* History of the Conquest of Mexico’ condensed by 
the Rev. J. Hobart Caunter, and advertised in the 
following prospectus, — 

**It is so true that a ‘ man’s time is his money,’ that he may 

be considered a public benefactor who can devise the means 
of obtaining an object at the least possible cost of time, but 
he who can point out the means of saving both time and 
money confers a double benefit on the community. It is 
the aim of the projector of this library to attain these ends 
by reproducing in an abbreviated form, carefully condensed 
and rewritten, such STANDARD AUTHORS as are at present 
too voluminous to suit the time, or by reprinting in their 
entirety such as are too expensive to suit the purse of the 
general reader.” 
The above proclamation, it will be owned, is a cool 
announcement on Mr. Churton’s part of a piratical 
scheme for spoiling, in more ways than one, the 
authors whose copyrights he has not purchased. 

The Orphan, a Romance. By “ Mootoo.”"-We 
will leave Mr. Ainsworth and Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, 
or some other author versed in gipsv dialect, to ac- 
credit or discredit the romantic and resonant dialogues 
put into the mouths of the gipsies by whom the 
separate scenes of ‘‘ Mootoo’s’” mystery are con- 
ducted. 
are reminded of the schoolboy’s letter (written, we 
think, by Hood) in which all manner of topics run 
on one after the other, without stop, let or hindrance. 
We are sorry, after “ Mootoo’s” deprecatory address, 
to be unable tospeak more flatteringly of his ‘Orphan,’ 
—but it is really a very poor little one. 

Fun, Poetry and Pathos: or, the Cornucopia: 
a Miscellany. By William Young Browne, with 
an illustration by John Leech._Mr. Young Browne 
shall be allowed to describe his cornucopia as he 
wills—without our inquiring, as a Lindley might on 
a Chiswick day, into the value of its flowers—or as a 
Covent Garden haunter on marketing intent should, 
into the ripeness of its fruits: and this permission 
shall stand us in stead of review, since it will sufti- 
ciently indicate to “the stranger” that we may 
possibly be harder to please than would please Mr. 
Browne, or suit his means to satisfy. 

Vert-Vert ; from the French of Gresset. By R. 
Snow.—This poem is, from its elegance, very difficult 


When we come to the level narrative we | 


| hints will be useful to him. A vein of satire runs 
| through his pages which renders them sufficiently 
| lively to be interesting to the general reader also. 
| The Relations of Faith and Philosophy. By H. B. 
Smith.—In this address, delivered by a professor of 
Amherst College, Massachusetts, at the anniversary 
of the Porter Rhetorical Society, the orator seeks 
to find an identity between the principles of true 
philosophy and the realities, as distinguished from the 
formulz, of religion. 

Progressive Lessons in Social Science. By the 
Author of ‘ Outlines of Social Economy.’"—This little 
résumé of the doctrines of political economy as now 
accepted by a large class, is intended for the use of 
teachers and conductors of schools and of the discus- 
sions of mutual improvement societies. It sets forth 
the current opinions in a clear way,—and in saying 
this we are giving high praise to the writer. It isa 
proper introduction to the use of the ‘ Outlines.’ 

History of Great Britain and Ireland; with an 
Account of the Present State and Resources of the 
United Kingdom and its Colonies. By Henry White. 
—A carefully compiled history of England for 
the use of schools. The writer has consulted the 
more recent authorities: his opinions are liberal, and 
on the whole just and impartial: the succession of 
events is developed with clearness, and with more 
of that picturesque effect which so delights the young 
than is common in historical abstracts. The book 
is strongly bound—and is accompanied by a good 
map. For schools, parish and prison libraries, work- 
men’s halls, and such institutions, it is better adapted 
than any abridgment of the kind we know. 

Observations on the Working of the Government 

Scheme of Education; with Practical Suggestions 
for rendering it a Means for diffusing more equally 
a Suitable Education for all Classes of the Poor, in 
a Letter to the Lord Bishop of London. By a 
National Schoolmaster.—The National Schoolmaster 
has some objections to urge against the minor 
Cetails of the scheme of education. It was to be 
expected that difficulties would arise; that expe- 
| rience wou'd yield results more valuable than the 
| ve ty best theories could predict and prepare for. 
Among other things, he objects to the promise held 
| out in the broadsheet to unsuccessful teachers-appren- 
| tices, that to “ certain of them Government will open 
the way to appointments in the public service which 
| have hitherto been considered as political capital.” 
He thinks this promise cannot be kept on a large 
| scale; while, on the other hand, every apprentice 
| will look to have a certain appointment in case he 
| fails to establish his title to the rank of a teacher. 
This delusion will lead to evil consequences, when 
it applies to a body of men 80,000 or 100,000 
strong. To those who are studying the education 
| question as a practical operation, we can recommend 
a perusal of the details and suggestions of this 
pamphlet. 

Political Equity; or, a Fair Equalization of the 
National Burdens, comprised in some intermingled 
and scattered Thoughts, suggesting an Anti-Destitu- 
tion Policy, a Graduated System of Taxation on Real 
| Property and Regular Incomes, a Non-Inquisitorial 
| Mode of collecting the Tax on Trade, a gradual 
Liquidation and an ultimate Extinction of the 
National Debt, &c. By Theophilus Williams, Author 
of ‘ Academical Stenography.—We quote the whole 





| 
| 


| of this extraordinary title,—there being a statement 
| in the short Preface annexed to it which excludes 
the idea of applying criticism to a work so heralded 
into the world. The author says, he is suffering 


| 





— ——— ; —_=_=. 
“from two attacks of paralysis;” and that he hay 
“devoted the last glimmers of perception” to com 
posing this treatise. ; 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE MISSION ASSIGNED 

TO THE HELLENES IN THE WORLD'S HISTORY, 

By Dr. WAAGEN, 

Att who study the history of mankind with atten. 
tion must be struck by the remark, that every 
nation which has attained any prominent place in 
that history by a high degree of spiritual cultiya. 
tion, has also been intrusted with the fulfilment 
of a specific mission or office, through which it con- 
tributes its share to that general store of spiritual 
culture, the common stock of the human species, 
whereby alone the latter asserts its divine origin 
and strives tewards a reunion with it. 

Among these different functions, I will moreclosely 
examine that particular one which was allotted by 
the Deity to the Hellenic people. It consisted w- 
questionably in the revelation of Beauty in the 
closest alliance with Moral force—as we find the 
combination expressed in their own word ra). 
Aoxaya@ta,—and in the most complete realization 
possible, by means of those qualities, of a purely 
ideal element, as opposed to the merely useful in 
the common sense of the term. 

In every fibre of their nature, Beauty ofform 
—in which they required that the effective and 
good should appear clothed—was felt to be # 
profound a necessity, that they required it not only 
in those mental productions whose peculiar pro- 
vince is the Beautiful,—in Art namely, with its 
various branches, as Poetry, Architecture, Sculp- 
ture and Painting,—but in those, also, which 
especially strive after cognition,— Science, with 
its several appearances, History, Philosophy and 
Physics. Nay, even in oral discourse, on strictly 
practical concerns, whether of the State or of in 
dividuals, the charm of beauty could not be dis 
pensed with :—hence the high perfection of their 
oratory. 

But this spiritual craving of the Hellenes for 
beauty of form could have been excited only by an 
uncommonly vivid sense, nor could have been grati 
fied without a quite peculiar aptitude for the plastic 
developement of it ; and, in fact, we know of no 
other nation endowed with both gifts so largely # 
they were. The earliest evidences of this inclina- 
tion towards beauty of form appear in the reli 
gious lessons of Orpheus and Muszus ; of which, 
indeed, no remains have come down to us,—but 
concerning which, at least, we certainly know 
that they were expounded in verse ;—thus early 
appearing in an artistic form with tendencies 
towards Beauty. How early, too, the Hellenes 
had arrived at the developement of this beauty 
speech, is proved by the high perfection of the 
hexameters of Homer, who lived a thousand years 
before our era; from which may be decisively im 
ferred a longer previous use of that measure. We 
see the talent for beauty in plastic arts already 
showing itself above five hundred years before 
their entire perfection, in the admiration of beauty 
in individual men, and in the high estimation whic 
it receives in the poems of Homer. In this respett 
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== Se ee OO > a — — 
he hay there is a very characteristic passage in the 2nd It must indeed be admitted that the indispen- | Days’ ascribed to Hesiod, the part of that poem 
to com. canto of the ‘Iliad,’ where it is said of Nireus, in | sable condition which allowed every free Greek to | containing ethical sentences is in any case a very 
the catalogue of the ships :— enjoy more or less of the advantages of such an | notable proof of the early desire of the Greeks to 
Nireus of Syma with three vessels came; education was the universal existence throughout | impress a beautiful artistic form even on rules of 
ae ee wien thee Greece of the institution—justly abhorred in our | this severe character. The conjecture that the 
= The faultless son of Peleus sole exempt,) days—of slavery. : oe author of the poem flourished some 800 years before 
; Fairest proportioned of the sons of Greece : Now, the most important spiritual cause of the | our era, or about 200 after Homer, appears to me, 
+1 But he was heartless, and his men were few. full expansion of the Hellenic genius for Art is to | from the strikingly different tone and composition 
6a. (‘Iiad,’ IT. 778, §¢.—Cowper's Transl.) | he sought in the fact, that with them (not as in | of the former, to be ve babl 
td Bee ag : ; t, the L F r, to be very probable. 
r+ | The Greek disposition is here strongly marked | India and Egypt Religion took possession of Art,)| The beautiful artistic expression of the tempest 
Vols, 23 by the circumstance that, although he is allowed | the Arts at a very early period, by means of their | of passion in the human soul stirred to its utmost 








one element of the kadXocaya@iad, the highest aim 
of Hellenic endeavour, Beauty, namely, in the 
fullest measure, —there instantly follows the remark 
that he was wanting in the other element, aya@cd, 
or excellence of character. Now, the reason why 
Achilles, by Homer and all the Greeks, was ex- 





poets, Homer and Hesiod, already laid hold of 
Religion, and moulded it at will according to their 
peculiar genius. Thus Herodotus himself declares, 
that it was those Poets who gave the Hellenes 
their Divinities. 

In the next place, we have to consider their 


depths, thrills us for the first time in the lyric 
poems which Alczeus and Sappho sang in the Colic 
dialect, about 600 years before the Christian period. 

Meanwhile, at some date between the ages of 
Hesiod and of these lyrists, Greek genius had 
begun to stamp its peculiar impress on that form 

































tine tolled as the principal hero, was, his possessing both magnificent conceptions of the civic and public | of Art which subdues rude sensible matter to the 
' these properties in the highest degree ; on which | celebrationsof Religion and of the State :—together | aim of creating forms obeying the laws of a beauty 
| account, too, Homer distinguishes him alone by | with the simplicity of their private life. This com- dwelling in the conceptions of the human mind :— 
ed. 128. the epithet apvpwr—the Faultless. Still, how well | bination alone made it possible for so smalla people, | namely, on Architecture. How entirely its rules, 
fat ba the Greeks could nevertheless appreciate spiritual | by no means overflowing with riches, to produce | whether of Harmony in its main relations or of 
ri worth, even when quite destitute of beauty, there | monuments of Art in such numbers and on so grand | the fit composition of its details, sprang from the 
hte needs no more striking proof than the boundless | a scale as they did. Artistic Spirit common to all the Hellenic race, 
2 Ode reverence paid by the first men of his time to| The attainment of perfection in the Arts was, | needs no stronger proof than the nearly simulta- 
Socrates, the noblest and purest incorporation of | further, marvellously aided by the contrasted qua- | neous birth of the Doric and Ionic orders,—both 
ayabid,—although his exterior presented the | lities of the different branches of the Hellenic | of which possess those qualities in the highest 

.SSIGNED harshest contrast to the so-called Grecian Ideal. | race: among which the Doric and Ionian, and, | degree, while respectively reflecting at the same 
ORT. Asfor the worship of Beauty peculiar to the Greeks, | next to these, the nearest relation of the former, | time the peculiar mental complexion of each sepa- 

it might be further proved by many examples; of | the AZolian, were the most generally and promi- | rate race ;—so that, the strong and massive Doric 

ith atten which, however, I will adduce only the following nently distinguished. While we see the Dorians, | has been not inaptly compared to the man,—the 
eh here. On the occasion of the Battle of Platea, | whose principal site during the period of their | slender and more ornate Ionic order to the woman. 
, pre = where the very existence of all Greece was at | highest developement was the rugged Pelopon-| Thus, by the beginning of the 5th century before 
ralflmen stake, Herodotus does not fail to notice that the | nesus, manly, vigorous, harsh, substantial, adher- | Christ, every thing was most happily prepared for 
+ ent Spartan Kakicrates was ‘‘the most beautiful of | ing with the utmost tenacity to their original dis- | the developement of Dramatic Poetry, for the 
= Som all in the Greek army,” not of the Lacedemo- | positions and to those forms of Art which they had | highest productions both of Sculpture and of Paint- 
spiritual nians alone, but of all the other Hellenes as well. | already wrought out,—the Ionians, on the con- | ing; which in the course of two preceding cen- 
B eee, In Xginus, an Achaian city, Pausanias tells us, | trary, chiefly occupying the coast of Asia Minor, | turies, by gradually possessing themselves of tech- 
ne ongm where there was an image of Zeus in the age of | under a mild climate, display a more soft, poetic, | nical resources of all kinds, and by studies from 
antiaii boyhood, they used in ancient times always to gracious and impressible nature. This difference Nature, had at length gained a full command of 
llotted by choose for his priest the most beautiful stripling appears the earliest and most immediately in the | their proper means of representation. From 
sted i that could be found there. : Doric and Ionic dialects; but it was afterwards | Homer, presented anew in a complete body to the 
— be In short, if ever a higher Providence overruled | visible in their respective performances in Art. liveliest feelings of the nation, or the collection of 
Fed the the spiritual faculties of a genial race, so as to | _Finally, I have to notice some points in the | his poems by the Pisistratide, the Dramatists 
aa di bring them to entire developement by a marvellous history of the Hellenes as highly favourable to the gained the advantage of having merely to transfer 
ealization co-operation of the most favourable conditions,— | developement of the Arts,—in which term I must | figures at will from his epic composition—as from 
a pardy such was certainly the case with the Hellenes. _ {in these remarks be understood as always includ- | a bas-relief in sculpture—to the dramatic or wholly 
rT ” Greece, the western coast of Asia Minor, and its | ing Poetry. detached form ; while the Lyrical Poets gave them 
userus in islands combined in the rarest degree all the con- | The moderate degree of cultivation, the pa- | a perfect model for the Chorus, whose office was to 
, of Pom ditions of site and climate of which any single one is triarchal sway of a number of petty kings who | contemplate and comment on the destinies of these 
ies afitself deemed favourable to the progress of human ruled in Greece before, during, and after the Trojan | personages. In the same Homer and in other epic 
re i. culture. If we cast a comparative glance over all | War, formed the very soil in which Epic Poetry, poets, now lost to us, the sculptors and painters 
i notealy the countries of this globe, we shall seek in vain | as known tous in Homer, could best strike root found such fine and distinet sketches for the con- 
ue for any other so finely articulated, or which in so with such inimitable perfection. ception of their gods and heroes, that their imagi- 
y, with i limited a compass contains in equal measure those The subsequent rise of the many little republics, nation thus kindled soon discovered physical forms 
of Seulp contrasts of mountains, fruitful plains, and sea, | with their state of passionate excitement, kept up | in harmony with the spiritual notion; and by the 
ager 4 which are best adapted to liberate and exalt the | as well by rivalry with their neighbours as by the | command already noticed of the technical mate- 
et a human soul. The sea and mountain air, too, makes | intestine party struggles of each, was not less | rials of their respective Arts could completely 
sophy zat the body robust and fresh; and the views from hill | favourable to the somewhat later lyrical poetry | embody them in practice. Finally, the forms of 
pee Po tops and over the waters sharpen the vision. | than the public spirit which they fostered was to the | space to which they must apply their productions, 
nae These conditions also promote the most various | construction of the Acropolis, the Temple, and other | the laws of style to be followed in fashioning them, 
‘ot be ds ( “eteise of the human activities,—the rearing of | public edifices, ; : were already most happily prescribed by Architec- 
a of tak cattle, agriculture, merchandise, and seafaring. | Finally, the victory gained by extraordinary | ture, which by that time had arrived at its full 


ellenes for 
only by an 
been grati 


While the latitude of their soil permitted the Hel- 
lenes to raise the generous olive, the exhilarating 
grape,—and so favoured the growth of every kind 
of fruit that the whole strength of man was not | 
exhausted in securing their produce,—the nature 


| efforts over the domineering Persians, just at the 


time when Dramatic and Plastic Art were advancing 
towards perfection, gave to the national character 
an incalculable impulse, and prompted on all hands 



















developement. 

As the consummation of these conditions, so mar- 
vellously conducive to the attainment of perfection, 
it was now ordained by the good genius of Greece 
that, after the Persian wars, not only did Athens, 

















the plastic f the expression of an ardent gratitude towards the an W no 1 

now of no of the ground, often stony, and in many places but protecting Divinities by the erection of Temples | raised to the head of Grecian affairs, acquire thecom- 
largely 3 moderately fruitful, did at the same time call for and Statues of the utmost attainable beauty and | mand of enlarged means, —but also that in the same 
is inclae strenuous industry, which kept them from sinking splendour. : : Athens so magnificent astatesman as E ericles became 
1 the reli: into languor.—The oppressive glow of the sun, | Thus, aided by so many favouring circumstances, the chiefof the Government, and applied those means 
of which, too, except for a few months yearly, was mitigated | Grecian Art is seen to unfold itself in every branch, to the execution of the noblest monuments of Art. 
aes by the cool breezes of the mountains. | throughout the long period of six centuries, by a At this period the Athenians were impressed by 
nly know Regn beneficent influences of Nature were met | Process so marvelously organic as was never wit- | influences from all of the different Grecian tribes; 
thus early y 4 system of training which promoted the harmo- nessed in any other nation. ; and thenceforward, resolved these into perfect 
tendencies nious developement of body and mind to a degree Among the Hellenes, as in all races, Poetry— | harmony, unfolded the most consummate flowers 


of Hellenic cultivation. Derived from the Ionic 
stock, its soft, delicate, and sensitive temperament 
was in them improved by a tone of strength evoked 
by the necessity of strenuous labour on the unyield- 


hown among any other people. The Greeks, | 
by assigning the highest honours to the victors in 
the great national games, proved the value which 


that art which uses speech for its medium of repre- 
, sentation—preceded the others. Here, the Ionians 
in Asia Minor, both favoured by conditions of cli- 


> Hellenes 
: beauty 2 
ion of the 


they set on this part of education. Those exercises 


sand years ' 0 I ¢ e exe mate and in virtue of their singularly poetic and | | y 2 ; 

sjsively it aemling, running, boxing, and leaping in the | plastic nature, head the procession. In the 11th ing soil of Attica. Nor did the Dorians, settled 
sure. We alestras, did not only quicken the senses, inure | century before our era, there already flourished | in great numbers around them, fail to exert a 
ts already = supple the body of the athlete,—not only did | among them a school of Poets which in the begin- considerable influence over their Attic neighbours. 
ars before pd developement of the muscular and the reduc- ning of the 10th sent forth Homer. W ith him rhus, the Athenians had borrowed from them the 
* of beat] on of the grosser and laxer parts of the frame | Epic Poetic, wherein the whole universe is mirrored | Doric order of architecture; but this, with the 


elegant taste of their race, they modified in so 
refined a manner, that the buildings erected in 
Athens in that style—the Parthenon, the Pro- 


make it beautiful ;—beyond this, a joyful courage 
and quickness of spirits were infinitely heightened | 
y the same process, 


in the contemplative soul of the poet as in a 
tranquil ocean, reached its highest perfection. 
Whoever may have written the ‘Works and 


tion which 


is respect, 
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pyle, the Temple”of Theseus—are the finest speci- 
mens of this order extant. Thus, also, amongst 
them, the Ionic dialect, becoming more masculine, 
grew into that form termed the Attic :—but the 
Dramatists, in addition to this, following in the 
steps of Pindar, adopted for their chorus the Doric 
dialect,—the fuller and sterner mould of which 
admirably corresponded with the feeling of solem- 
nity which prevails in these choral strains. As to 
Athenian sculpture in the age of Phidias, its 
genesis has only become thoroughly intelligible 
since the recent discovery of the Triumphal Monu- 
ment at Xanthus, in Lycia. This monument, which, 
according to Sir Charles Fellows’s luminous discus- 
sion, is certainly not later than about 500 years 
A.C., is in relation to the Ionic school of the same 
importance as the A®ginetan statues are to the 
Doric. From it we learn firstly, that, in accord- 
ance with the nature of the Ionians, sculpture had 
reached with them, earlier than with the Dorians, 
the developement of a marked individuality in the 
forms of consummate art. We further see that 
this Ionic element plays a most important part in 
the sculptures of the Parthenon; and that their 
marvellous sublimity results from that practical 
mastery of hand and true representation of natural 
forms which we behold (the heads excepted) in the 
statues of Agina, interpenetrated with the free- 
dom, grace, and sensitive feeling which we recog- 
nize in the Tropzal monuments of Xanthus. The 


influence of the Ionic school on the Attic is above 
all most peculiarly apparent in the treatment of 
draperies. 

To this artistic cultivation of the Athenians the 
words of Schiller are especially applicable.— 


For where the Stubborn weds the Supple, 

Where energy and softness couple, 

Then only rings the faultless tone. 

Song of The Bell, 
In no other place or time on our globe have so 
many distinguished and highly trained _intelli- 
gences existed within so short a period as Athens 
can exhibit during the interval between 480 and 
380 a.c. Statesmen, generals, orators, historians, 
such as Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon,— 
philosophers like Anaxagoras, Plato, Socrates,— 
dramatists, like Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristo- 
phanes,—artists, such as Ictinus, Mnesicles, Phi- 
dias, Polygnotus, Alcamenes, and Myron,—were 
chief jewels in this precious crown. Among such 
spirits as these, of whom most, as contemporaries, 
were in personal contact with each other, how vivid 
must have been the reciprocal action, both in 
urging each individual onward and in raising the 
general tone of all! To what heights of multiform 
intellectual cultivation must the human species in 
Athens have been elevated during that period ! 
Let us now especially contemplate for a moment 

the position of the architect and of the plastic 
artist in that age, so auspicious to the ascent of the 
highest point ever yet reached by human capacities. 
The kindness of nature had bestowed in abundance 
the noblest materials in the marbles of Pentelicus 
and Paros. Mining and commerce brought them 
brass, gold, and ivory. For models of the nude 
figure, the Palestra afforded incomparable studies 
in the most beautifully trained bodies of all ages, 
from early youth to robust manhood, in varied 
and voluble motion. For draped figures, in every 
street, in every square, at rest and in every kind 
of movement, the richest store of subjects offered 
themselves to the artist in beautiful picturesque 
costume. His generul mental education was admi- 
rably furthered by intercourse with men such as 
Sophocles and others of those already named. 
Finally, his moral self-respect could not fail to be 
infinitely raised in tone by the consciousness that 
the Hellenes bowed in reverence before the images 
of gods which he had fashioned ; that it was he 
who bestowed on man the highest of known 
honours,—by the production of the iconic statue. 
A kindred feeling must in like manner have pos- 
sessed the dramatists, when the noblest and richest 
men of Athens contested the honour of rehearsing 
the choruses of their plays, and of displaying them at 
enormous cost, with splendid costumes,—while the 
most select of the highly cultivated Greeks listened 
in rapture at the words which they had put into 
the mouths of their gods, heroes, and choruses. 








Here, too, during this most flourishing epoch, 
Poetry still moves in advance of the plastic Art ; 
and both again mutually reflect each other in their 
chief productions. The sublime A®schylus has his 
counterpart in Phidias, the sculptor of the lofty 
Zeus,—by whose image, as the ancients expressed 
it, he added a certain new dignity to religion,—an 
image which it was counted by any of the Hellenes 
a misfortune not to have seen once in their lives; 
the sculptor, too, of the grave and pensive Pallas : 
—and after Phidias, in Polycletus, the sculptor of 
the proud and majestic Juno. To the graceful and 
pathetic Sophocles corresponds Scopas, the sculptor 
of Niobe, and of the Venus (of Milos), the noblest 
conception of that goddess. The passionate, touch- 
ing, and more sensual Euripides is reflected by the 
elegant and voluptuous Praxiteles, the sculptor of 
Venus as the ideal of amorous enchantment,—as 
also of the Eros.—But now, when with Lysip- 
pus, in his representation of Alexander, the 
plastic Art of the Hellenes gradually descended 
from gods and heroes to the most consummate 
exhibition of merely human forms, it kept its place, 
under Alexander’s successors, even while in the 
service of domineering Rome, until the days of 
Hadrian, although in a slow decline, yet still at a 
considerable pitch of excellence :—and thus flou- 
rished, we may say, throughout a period of six 
centuries. This long continuance is, in my opinion, 
chiefly attributable to the delicate tact of the 
Greeks, which taught them to avoid deviating 
essentially from any Ideal which had once been 
embodied to perfection,—without falling the while 
into merely servile and spiritless copying. The 
most ingenious artists, indeed, well know how to 
make their own individuality sufficiently promi- 
nent, by an infinite variety of delicate modifications, 
while strictly adhering to the general character of 
their standard. In this very circumstance lies one 
of the most engaging attractions of Hellenic Art 
to its admirers. Hereby, at all events, the universal 
eagerness for works of plastic Art in those ages of 
Greek antiquity could be qualified in a manner at 
once becoming and complete,—so that, all the 
masterpieces of sculpture, on every scale, from the 
Colossus down to the smallest coin, and in every 
material, from gold and silver to baked clay and 


wood, as well as the finest works and designs of | 


the great painters, were preserved in innumerable 
repetitions, from the decoration of earthenware 
vases to the fugitive wall painting of the humblest 
dwellings—even in such a petty town as Pompeii. 
To this last-named circumstance we owe the pre- 
servation to our days of so vast a treasure of the 
genuine inventions of Greek Art. 

In conclusion, the individuality of Hellenic Art- 
genius resulting from the co-operation of so many 
fortunate conditions fostering its highest develope- 
ment, consists—not only in works of poetry and 
architecture, but essentially also in those of sculp- 
ture and painting—in a union of the most original 
and the most beautiful invention, always completely 
exhausting the subject chosen,—in the most precise 


and natural delineation of character, with a measure | 


of beauty of form the highest in degree which the 
latter will permit,—in a thoroughly simple and 
natural grace of action,—and in a strict regard of 
the laws of style respectively prescribed to each 
several branch of Art as well by the materials 
with which it deals as by its distribution in time 
and space. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

On Wednesday last, the petition for a Finding 
Catalogue of the books in the Library of the British 
Museum which we printed last week was presented 
to the House of Commons by Mr. Wyld. The evil 
against which it protests isone that is becoming daily 
moreand more grievously felt; and itisto be lamented 
that the extreme period of the session at which 
the impatience of parties injured was driven into 
utterance, necessarily limited the expression of that 
impatience to the mere form of protest. Before 
another session, however, we hope that the public 
will have bestirred themselves in such a manner 
as shall show the necessity of unlocking the public 
library with something more available for common 
use than a costly, complicated patent key, however 
curious as a piece of workmanship; and we trust 











—__*! 
they will then again claim the interference of the 
representatives — the Trustees for them of the 
British Museum—in such terms and numbers 
shall insure their obtaining access to Guloae 
treasures by the easiest mode of ingress and ag 
* > Mm 
all parts of the kingdom.—The peculiarities of th 
Catalogue now preparing which unfit it for the 
people’s pressing want, are—that it is for posterit 
only—of that posterity, for the London porting 
. n 
only—of that London posterity, for one man 
time only—of the men who shall then be entitle 
to use it singly at a time, suitable to the leisure 
and patience of probably one in ten only, The 
Catalogue wanted is one that men now living ma 
consult in their own persons not in that of the 
heirs,—whether they be at Kirkwall or at Pep. 
zance,—and as many at once as may have need, 

Last week we called attention to the plea 
it is said, will be set up by Mr. Murray in defence 
of his property in Mr. Washington Irving’s works 
—namely, that the American author is not a 
alien. While the adoption of this course of argu. 
ment narrows the ground of the dispute in this 
particular case, it will, if persevered in, be followed 
by some curious consequences, and bring out fe. 
tures of peculiar—we may say of dramatic—ip. 
terest. Suppose that Washington Irving shoud 
be proved in a court of law to be no alien 
citizen of the United States, but a British subject, 
born to all the rights, dignities, privileges, ang 
obligations expressed in that term. This is what 
the defence contemplates. In the first place, can 
a man be a native of two separate and sovereign 
States? If he be an Englishman, can he be a 
American? To establish the right of citizenship 
on one side the Atlantic, is it not to forego it on 
the other? Ifso, can Mr. Irving desire in his old 
age to forswear the land of his birth and of his 
early devotion—the State which has employed his 
genius in thedischarge of its highest diplomaticfune. 
tions? Spanish embassies are not confided to men 
of letters in the country which by the presumption 
he now seeks to make his own.—There is another 
curious consequence of the issue sought to be est 
blished. If Mr. Irving gains a right to hold lite 
rary property in England, will he not lose his claim 
to hold it in America? Which may be the greater 
loss we know not; but we fancy the holders of his 
copyrights in the States may object to have their 
property placed in jeopardy.—The final issue of 
successful defence on the plea now put forward may 
be more curious still—and far graver. Mr. Irving 
has served his country in peace and in war. In 
the latter service he has borne arms against Britain. 
Should his friends prove him to have been a British 
subject at the time, he is, of course, a rebel,—and 
is liable to be taken from Westminster Hall toa 
court-martial, and ordered to be shot! 

At the meeting on Thursday of Her Majesty’: 
Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, it was 
decided that the last day for receiving demands for 
space in the building from local committees in the 
United Kingdom and the Channel Islands should 
be the 31st of October. Parties failing to give such 
notice as their nearest local committee may require, 
cannot be assured that their claims for space wil 
receive any consideration. 

We observe that the Peace-Society have taken 
up their ink-stand—as Luther did in his conflict 
with the devil—against war and its atrocities 2 
a formal and imposing manner. Hitherto, the 
especial literature of the Peace Movement, 80 far 
as it has come under our notice, has been weak 
and inefficient—wanting in the elements of vigor 
ous thought and graceful expression, absolutely 
needed to command popular attention in thes 
times. The new organ of the movement—/ 
Herald of Peace—promises to be better than 18 
predecessors ; but the tone, we fear, is not lai 
enough to catch the ear of the masses. This may 
be amended as the writers come more and mor 
to perceive the necessity of employing huma 
means to bring about a human end. The argt 
ments in favour of peace are of every ratio 
kind,—and they are needlessly narrowed when 
they are addressed to those only who entertal 
strong religious views. . 

A Tenuladion of the late dispute about the Lit 
coln Grammar School has been arrived at. Te 
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== “hoo! has been given up, bya majority of the town | 
© of their council in the city, to the Dean and Chapter, to be 
of the dealt with as they shall see fit.—There is sufficient 
mbers ag ount of precedent before the world to suggest what 
heir own = become of this educational endowment under 
and from its new masters. Under careful civil management, 
les of the this school might have been rendered the means 
t for the of giving useful training to a considerable number 
posterity She rising generation of Lincoln. As it is to be, 
1 portion the foundation becomes an exclusive and sectarian 
man at a nstitution for the benefit of a few children who 
© entitled have no better legal claim on its provisions than 
r€ leisure the sons of every inhabitant of the city.—Every 
uly. ‘The of this kind which comes before the public 
‘Ving May strengthens the demand for a searching Parliamen- 
t of their inquiry. 

r at Pep. it may save annoyance to some of our readers 
e need. gho are intending tourists at this season of Conti- 
plea nental touring, if we state, on the authority of 
n defence the Belgian Consul—who has addressed us to that 


g's works HE affect, —that a statement which has appeared in 


S not a gomeof the English papers affirming the suppression 
> of of the passport system in Belgium is incorrect. 
te in this Belgium has yet the merit of retaining in full force 
2 followed that senseless and oppressive restriction,—which, 
g out fea. in addition to its other qualities of absurdity, has 
natic—in. the peculiar absurdity of being a strongly expressed 
ng should anachronism in an age when the iron horse is 
alien—no riding down all the barriers that separated 


sh subject, 
eges, and 
ris is what 
place, can 
Sovereign 
he be an 


pations and in a sense annihilating the space 
that lay between them. Nations which have 
got the lightning for a messenger might seem to 
have done with the passport police; but it is well 
that our readers—who would have been extremely 
likely to believe the newspaper paragraph on the 


citizenship ground of its inherent rationality—should be warned | 
rego iton HM that, like a sovereign of England entering the city 
her his old of London, they must still go through this idle 
and, of bis HF form of knocking at the gates in the kingdom of | 
ployed his HM Belgium. 

naticfune- In spite of political excitement it is gratifying 
ed to men tosee that the true principles of social reform are 
esumption #% making their way in France. The President of the | 
is another Republic has caused to be translated Mr. Roberts’s | 
to be esta- 


plans for improving the dwellings of the labouring 


» hold lites Hi gasses, —and copies of the work have been sent by 


e his claim JM the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce to the 
he greater fects of all the departments. Several papers in 


ders of his 
have their 

issue of a 
rward may 
Mr. Irving 
2 war. In 
»st Britain. 
ona British 
ebel,—and 
: Hall tos 


aris have recently given up some of their space 
toa discussion of these practicable reforms. 
Monitewr quotes from Mr. Dixon’s recent Life of 
Howard the example of Cardington, and the changes 
elected there by an earnest man who set about his 
work in a wise and humane spirit ; and holds up the 
English philanthropist as the model for the youth 
of France to imitate. The mere discussion of such 
topies may be welcomed as a sign of returning 
health in the country. 

A letter from Ratisbon states, that the Museum 
of the Zoological and Mineralogical Society of that 
town has made a curious acquisition,—that of two 
mummies found in the sands of the desert of Ataca- 
wain Upper Peru, by Dr. Ried, a Bavarian physician 
resident at Valparaiso. These mummies, male 
and female, both of American race, are natural 
mummies,—that is to say, dried without embalm- 


r Majesty's 
351, it was 
emands for 
tees in the 
nds should 
o give such 
ay Tequire, 
- space will 
8in a stooping posture, his head sustained on his 
lands, and his elbows resting on his knees. 


have taken 
his conflict 
trocities in 
therto, the 
nent, 80 
been wi 


ate a violent death. 

h, with arms crossed on her breast. Both 
beads are covered with long hair, dark and silky, 
and divided into an infinity of small plaits. When 


s of vig Mf Dr. Ried discovered these mummies both had their 
absolutely teth complete ; but during their transport to 
n in these pe many of these have fallen out, and were 
ment—Ik Hf fund at the bottom of the cases containing these | 
er than 1 curious relics of American antiquity. 
; not laical rs 


Our readers know that we have great fears of the 


This may rican penny-a-liner, and are carefully on our 
» and mor Hf gard against his feats. Our own specimens of the 


ng humat are commonplace artists compared with their 


The arg @ American brethren. The season is at hand when 
ry rations Hf ve are looking out for the performances of the | 
»wed whet former, —but we expect little from them beyond the 
o entertal? Hi old routine. In their sluggish imaginations, the 


ut the Lin- 
Te 


a feat dimensions, which, on failure of the ac- 
at. 








The | 


lg or any other species of preparation. The man | ! 
The | | 


face has an expression of pain which seems to indi- | Seats, 3s. 
The woman is stretched at | 


anual pike is doubtless already growing up to his | 


customed springs of intelligence, we are soon to 
find floating in the newspaper shallows,—and the 


preposterous cucumber is probably having an inch 
added to its stature, which will shortly shoot rankly 
up where the parliamentary harvest has been cut 
down. The most daring thing that we can expect 
from these geniuses is, a trick or two perhaps 
with the Nelson Column.— But the American 
penny-a-liner, our readers know, does the thing 
on the vast scale of his country. He takes down 
Niagara at his pleasure,—and puts it up again, in 
its place or anywhere else that he will. He trans- 
ports the great Falls about the soil of his country 
at half a crown an adventure,—and for five shillings 
would probably set them playing in the moon. We 
have thought it necessary to make these remarks 
by way of preface to the following extract from the 
Buffalo Courier.—‘The falling of Table Rock at 
Niagara Falls, on Saturday last, was an event 
which has been prognosticated from time imme- 
morial, though the precise period at which the 
affair would ‘ come off’ was not designated. The 
portion that fell was from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred feet long, and from thirty to seventy 
feet broad, making an irregular semi-circle, the 
general conformation of which is probably well 
remembered by those who have been on the spot. 
It was the favourite point for observation. The 
noise occasioned by the crash was heard at the dis- 
tance of at least three miles, though many in the 
village on the American side heard nothing of it. 
It is a very fortunate circumstance that the event 
took place just at dinner time, when most of the 
visitors were at the hotels. No lives were lost. 






























































































| A carriage from which the horses had been de- 


tached stood upon the rock, and a boy was seated 
inside. 
barely time to get out and rush to the edge that 
did not fall before’ the whole immense mass was 
precipitated into the chasm below. A gentleman 
and a lady, accompanied by the guide, had quite 
a narrow escape from below. They were passing 
under the 


the slightest injury.”—Our readers have the pas- 
sage as we find it,—and we offer no opinion on its 
credit one way or the other. 


sitive about these Falls. We were once seriously 


tricked by them ; and the parties have ‘‘tried it | 


on” once or twice since,—we are happy to say, 
without success. The carriage with the boy inside, 
who leaped out when the rock was falling, and 


| lighted just where the rock did not fall—and the 
| lady and gentleman who were under the rock as it | 
fell, and escaped unhurt—belong to a ‘ Roman | 
hand” extremely well known to us.—We shall not | 


be surprised to find the rock ‘‘ restored” in a future 
number of the Buffalo Courier. 


Closing of the Exhibition. 

The EXHIBITION of PICTURES by ANCIENT MASTERS 
and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS at the 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, 52, Pall Mall, is OPEN daily from 
7 and will CLOSE on SATURDAY, AUGUST 31.— 
Catalogue, ls, GEURGE NICOL, Secretary. 


Ten to Six, 
Admission, ls. 


The DARDANELLES, CONSTANTINOPLE, and the BOS- 

PiLURUS.—By this gigantic MOVING PANORAMA, the spec- 

tator is conducted through the far-famed CITY of the SULTAN, 

and, among all that ix singular and interesting in that classic 

ion, will visit » Mosques, Bazaars, Baths, Slave-Market, 

», and Harem t tight o'clock, 

: POLYORAMA, 30: ce ining the Poly- 
> Institution. — Admission, Reserve 


le; & 


ions have been made to this 
Y the Secom rac 
March of Caravan b} 
Priest js 


PANORAMA of the 
Exhibition.—The Nubiar t, 
gyola—War Dance by Firclight 

1 The Mummy of a 
i Roth Banks of the River 2 
EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY.— Daily, at Three, 
t o’clock.—Stalls, 3s., Pit, 2s., Gallery, 1s.; Children and 
Schools, Half-price. 


Moon- 
added 





INDIA OVERLAND MAIL—DIORAMA.— GALLERY of 


ILLUSTRATION, 14, Kegent-street, W aterloo-place.— Additional 
Picture. MADRAS.—A Gigantic MOVING DIORAMA, ILLUs- 
TRATING the ROUTE of theOVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, 


depicting every object worthy of notice on this highly-interesting | 





journey from Southampton to Madras and Calcutta, accom panied 


by descriptive detail aud appropriate music, is now OPEN DAILY. | 


Mornings at Twelve, Afternoons at Three, and in the Evening at 
Light o’clock.—Admission, 18. ; Stalls, 2s. td.; Reserved Seats, 3a — 
Doors open half au hour before each representation. 


The DIORAMA, Re 

NOW OPE 
country, repres 
op the Khine, (visited 
1845,) and its Sevizens, 08 ae oe Rede 
Storm; painted by NICHOLAS ME . of Cologne ’ r 
much-admired Picture of THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY 
at Bethlehem ; painted by the late M. R 
made on the spot by Davin Roperts. Ee 
striking effects. —Open from Ten till Six. 





ent’s Park.—Admission, One Shilling — 








He felt the rock giving way, and had | 


rock at the time it commenced fall- | 
ing, but were so fortunate as to escape without | 


We are very sen- | 





GALLERY of the | 


| saud’s may serve the turn. 


with the finest VIEWS ever exhibited in this 
senting the ROYAL CASTLE of STOLZENFELS, 
by Her Majesty Queen Victoria in August, 
a inset and during a Thunder 

TER And the 


NOUX, from a Sketeb 
y. K.A., with novel and 





The ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, at the GALLERY, 
53, Pall Mall, is NOW OPEN to the Public FREE, except on 
Saturdays, the admission then beiog One Shilling 

GEORGE TRUEPFITT. 


JAMES K, COLLING, § Hon. Secs. 


’ 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

During this week the ALPINE SINGERS from Styria will per- 
form several of their National Melodies, Daily at Four.and in the 
Evenings at Half-past Eight—-LECTURE on CHEMISTRY, by 
J. H. Pepper, Esq., daily at a Quarter-past Three, and in the 
Evening at Eight, ILLUSTRATING the ANCIENT F 
ORDEAL and the HANDLING of RED-HOT MET! y 
LECTURE by DR. BACHHOFFNER on VOLTAIC ELEC- 

- dai , and in the Evenings at a Quarter 
Nine.—NEW SERIES of DISSOLVING VIEWS, illustrating 
some of the WONDERS of NATURE, daily at Half-past Pour, 
and in the Evenings at a Quarter to Ten ; also a Series. exhibiting 
SCENES in the ARCTIC REGIONS and CEYLON, daily at One 
o'clock.—DIVER and DIVING BELL, &c. &c.—Admission, 1s. ; 
Schools, Half-price. 











FINE ARTS 

Fine-Art Gossip. —We have already spoken 
of the large sums raising all over the country 
for monuments to Sir Robert Peel, —and re- 
member no case in our time of a demonstra- 
tion so eminently national. It is fitting, of 
course, that the most remarkable expression of 
this universal sentiment should be in the metro- 
polis; and if the monument to be there erected 
does justice to the greatness which it is designed 
to commemorate, we shall have a work of which 
the country may be proud. In order that this 
may be the case, it is more than ordinarily impor- 
tant that the spirit of jobbery—a familiar at too 
many of our great works—shall be forbidden to 
approach the Peel testimonial. Now, a letter 
which appeared some, days since in the Zimes is 
calculated to arouse—and, we hope, will arouse— 
suspicion. It is there announced that, in reply to 
a question of Mr. C. B. Wall, Lord John Russell 
stated that the principle of competition is not to 
be applied to this work. He affirmed that the 
sculptor was not yet selected,—but that “his wish 
was, that it should be in the hands of some artist 
acquainted with the lineaments of Sir Robert Peel.” 
With the copious precedents which we have as 
interpreters of such language as this, it is im- 
possible to escape the impression that a particular 
artist is intended to be here predesignated. This 
assignment of a minute and especial qualification 
beforehand has a most suspicious look. We beg 
to inform Lord John Russell that the likeness of Sir 
tobert Peel is but one incident of such a monu- 
ment as should express the national grief and the 
national estimation in the first city of the empire, 
—and, moreover, that there is sufficient general 
acquaintance with the features of Sir Robert Peel 
amongst all the sculptors of the metropolis, and 
abundant materials out of which to refresh their 
memories, to make any of them competent to exe- 
cute the work on that minor score. There is 
no difficulty whatever in preserving faithfully and 
ably the lineaments of Sir Robert, either in marble 
or in bronze. The portrait at Drayton by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence and the bust by Chantrey in the 
possession of the Earl of Aberdeen are the two 
best likenesses of the deceased statesman, and the 
two particular representations of him on which his 
portrait-statue should be founded.—All this is so 
obvious—the particular laying down of Lord John's 
qualification has so little general propriety, that 
it is difficult not to apply it toa personality. That 
Sir Robert Peel sat to this artist or to that 
should not be made the ground of claim for his 
having the work assigned to him. If a work of 
art be wanted, let the monument be given to the 
sculptor who produces the finest model, —if like- 
ness only is wanted, the modeller at Madame Tus- 
, We have three very 
fine portrait statues in this country: Sir Tsaac 
Newton, by Roubiliac, at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge,—the great Lord Mansfield, by Flaxman, 
in Westminster Abbey,—and Cyril Jackson, by 
Chantrey, in Christ Church, Oxford. The Newton 
was composed from pictures by Kneller and Jer- 
vas, and from a cast after death; the Mansfield 
was composed from the picture by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds ; and the Cyril Jackson from a picture 
(we believe by Owen) and from an indifferent cast 
after death.—Let us be careful that we do not 
throw away the sum which we have voted (5,2501.) 
on a work of art that will justify the observation 
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of the great foreign sculptor now amongst us for 
the first time,—that here in England we waste 
unparalleled execution in marble in carrying out 
the commonest combinations of the fancy.— Lord 
John Russell should be told that the public are 
very weary of arbitrary appropriations, — and 
of the sort of results that have come of them ; 
and there never was a case of the kind in which 
they have been more disposed to resent a narrow 
dictation than they will be in this. Out of a uni- 
versal sympathy, as we have said, comes the de- 
mand that calls this art into exercise,—and the 
public have a right to the very best art that 
competition can produce. The nation is entitled 
to choose its own sculptor this time if ever it 
was. To make the monumental expression of 
its deep and spontaneous feeling a piece of pri- 
vate patronage, is an insult to the feeling itself. 
—Neither if this were not so, can we afford to 
intrust Lord John Russell with the farming of the 
public taste.—We hope the matter will be jealously 
watched,—and that a wide and generous impulse 
will not be allowed to feed a ‘* job.” 

A curious example of the unfitness of the present 
locality for the preservation of the national collec- 
tion of pictures may be found on the threshold of 
the building itself. It is only seven years since 
there was placed in the hall of the National Gallery 
the subscription statue of the late Sir David Wilkie. 
It was executed by the late Mr. Samuel Joseph 
out of a block of the purest white marble,—but 
the colour is already strangely changed. By 
its rapid discolouration a test is supplied of the 
amount of injury to which the surfaces of the pic- 
tures in the same building have been subjected 
during the same short interval. The statue has 
become a sort of dirt-ometer. There is scarcely 
any ancient statue in the Townley, Elgin or other 
collections in the British Museum of deeper or 
dirtier tone than it has in so short a time acquired. 

The following Returns in connexion with the 
School of Design have been moved for by Mr. 
Milner Gibson, and granted. — Papers in conti- 
nuation of the Report on the School of Design 
made in 1849. Copies of all Reports on the state 
of the Head or Provincial Schools made to the 
Board of Trade since August 1849. Return of 
all the Appointments of Masters and otherwise to 
the Head School and Provincial Schools since 
August 1849. Copy of any Minutes of the Board 
of Trade affecting the Management of the School 
passed since August 1849. Return of the Sub- 
scriptions and Donations to the Provincial Schools 
in the year 1849, and the amount of the debts or 
liabilities (if any) of each School. A Return of 
all Expenses incurred in the inspection of the Pro- 
vincial Schools, the number of the inspections made 
in each school, the date when made, and the period 
over which the inspection lasted. 

Among recent votes of the House of Commons 
is one of 11,000. for taking down and putting up 
again the Marble Arch—that great Government 
puzzle,—and for iron railings in front of the Palace. 
What he is to do with the Arch, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer confesses to be a problem beyond 
his philosophy. 

The increasing taste for Fine Art is manifesting 
itself in many ways. To the Kembles has been 
ascribed the merit of having improved everything 
that pertains to the mounting of dramatic repre- 
sentations,—and Mr. Macready and others have 
contributed to carry out the new dramatic feature 
which they introduced. With our present improved 
knowledge of costume, we should be little inclined 
to see Macbeth presented as in the days of Garrick, 
when he and Mrs. Pritchard enacted the principal 
parts in the bag-wig and hoops which were the court 
costume of the time. There have been recently 
no more conspicuous examples of this improved 
accessorial illustration than were presented in the 
two operas which have of late had such success 
at Covent Garden Theatre,—‘The Prophet’ and 
‘The Jewess.’ The scene in Miinster Cathedral 
after the coronation of the Prophet, when he pre- 
sents himself to the populace, is gorgeous in the 
extreme. The tableau has been arranged with the 
eye of a painter, and every element of especial 
truth has been enlisted to conduce to the look of 
general probability. Every appointment of cos- 








tume is consistent,—the scenery is well devised,— 
and the grouping is so managed as to make pic- 
turesque and agreeable combinations.—In ‘The 
Jewess,’ the exterior of the cathedral, with the 
ingress and egress of the populace,—the splendid 
cavalcade which traversing the stage subsides under 
the archway of a stately gate,—the well-ordered 
banquet scene, 
heroine is led to her execution,—are all examples 
of a mastery of direction, which speaks highly for 
the party intrusted with these gettings-up. 

Mr. Rock has written to the Builder to say what 
is intended to be done in the way of repair at the 
beautiful ruin of St. Stephen’s Church, Walbrook, 





To do all that is desirable, he says, ‘ would entail | 


buying and removing the house attached to its 
tower, chipping off its unsightly stucco and work- 
ing down to the original stone, or possibly refacing 
it from the ground to the balustres. The com- 
mittee have not, however, found out the way of 
making 1,000. do the work of 5,000/. They have, 
consequently, decided on doing to the exterior only 
what is necessary for due preservation; and they 
hope the remainder of the sum at their disposal 
will enable them to restore the interior to its best 
appearance in its best days. To direct them in 
this, they have visited most of the churches of 
Sir Christopher’s erection, and have unanimously 
agreed that every attempt (and they have been 
many) to alter his original work or to add to his 
original embellishment has signally failed. They 
have consequently determined not vainly to try to 
improve the beautiful building confided to their 
care, but they will endeavour to restore and re- 
pair it.” 

The sale of the pictures forming the gallery of 
the late King of Holland commenced at the Hague 
on Monday last. The interest attaching to the 
dispersion of this great collection has filled the 
Dutch capital with visitors, and the palace has been 
crowded during the period of the public view. The 
sale takes place in the great hall of the palace,— 
which a contemporary describes as a noble Gothic 
room of 80 feet long and about 40 feet wide, with 
a lofty roof of carved oak. All the distinguished 
amateurs and collectors of Europe are said to be 
present; and our own Correspondent informs us 
that agents are there from every Government ex- 
cepting England. We give a few of the prices 
obtained at the first day’s sale, in florins, with the 
names of some of the purchasers : — premising 
that 1,000 florins, with the 7} per cent., may be 
reckoned as 100. sterling.— Dutch School: B. Van 
der Helst, a noble gallery picture, a family party 
in a garden, with falcon, dogs, &c., 11,900 florins: 
M. Bruni, believed to be for the Emperor of Russia. 
—Rembrandt, Portrait of a Rabbi, with cap and 
black robe trimmed with ermine, very fine, 3,400 
florins: M.Weimar.—Same, Artist’s own Portrait, 
3,750 florins: M. Niewenhuys.—Same, Portrait 
of a Young Lady, in handsome costume, 7,000 
florins: M. Leroy, for the National Gallery at 
Brussels.—-Same, Portrait of Rembrandt’s Son, 
4,000 florins.—Same, the Owner of the Vine- 
yard paying his Labourers, a noble composition, 
4,000 florins: Dr. Van Cleef.— Same, a figure 
of a Vizir in rich oriental costume, a splendid 
picture, 4,500 florins: M. Niewenhuys. —Wou- 
vermans, ‘St Hubert,’ 3,000 florins: M. Niewen- 
huys, for the Musée.—J. and A. Both, a fine 
Italian Landscape, with figures, &c., 10,400 florins, 
bought for the National Gallery at Brussels.— 
Ruysdael and A. Van de Velde, a superb Land- 
scape, with water, figures, cattle, &c., 12,900 
florins, also for the National Gallery at Brussels. 
—W. Van de Velde, a Fleet in a Calm, a warm 
and splendid scene, 2,500 florins.—Backhuysen, 
Marine View, vessels in a storm, a very fine pic- 
ture, 5,650 florins. —Jan Steen, Interior of a 
Dwelling, with a festive party, a fine composi- 
tion, 3,000 florins.—J. Van Huysum, a Vase, con- 
taining a beautiful collection of flowers, 3,000 
florins: M. Niewenhuys.—Weenix, a Dog and 
Dead Game ; a very fine picture, 3,300 florins : M. 
Schurner.--Old Flemish School: Lambert Lom- 
bard, a Vision, in which appears the Archangel 
Michael in the rich costume of a warrior, and three 
other angels, one carrying the sword of Divine 
Justice; very curious, and well preserved, 1,900 


and the closing one where the | 
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cture, with 


| florins.—Same, another curious old Pj 
1,850 florins.—Martin Schoon 


| splendid colouring, 


a beautiful and highly finished small picture, 9 
| presenting the Death of the Virgin, surrounded 


| by the Twelve Apostles, 2,950 florins: M. Nie 
| ° ¢ > vu. W- 
| enhuys. — Michel Coxie, after Van Eyck, §; 
| fine copies, made for Philip IT. King of § oy 
2,400 florins.—German School: Albert Dim” 
beautiful little composition, ‘St. Hubert,” knee. 
ing before the miraculous Stag, 3,800 florins — 
French School: Claude de Lorraine, a Seaport on 
the coast of the Mediterranean, with many Vessels 
figures, &c.: a very fine picture, 8,600 florins 
Attributed to the Same, Rejoicings on the Marr e 
of Isaac with Rebecca; a splendid landscape, with 
lake, figures finely grouped, &c., 2,500 florins — 
Attributed to the Same, ‘The Departure of the 
Queen of Saba ;’ companion picture, and rivalling 
it in richness and beauty, 2,500 florins, 
The Brussells Herald states that the artistic 
value of the works of Art contained in the churches 
of Antwerp, eleven in number, is by the late finan. 
cial report of the province estimated at 49,763, 000f 
—nearly two millions of English money. “ 
A fatality seems to attend the statues of the 
American sculptor Hiram Powers. It is only g 
few months since we had to announce the accident 
which befel his ‘ Eve,’—wrecked at Carthagena in 
the vessel which was conveying it to America, 4 
similar fate has now overtaken his statue of the 
late Mr. Calhoun,—said by the American papers 
to have cost the artist years of toil, and which had 
been anxiously expected in his native country. On 
the 7th of April, Mr. Powers wrote from Florence 
that the statue had been encased for shipment,— 
and congratulated himself that it was not ready tobe 
put on board the Swedish ship Westmoreland, in 
which his statue of ‘Eve’ was shipped !—Some 
hopes are expressed that the statue may be re- 
covered. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Her Magesty’s THEATRE.—It is impossible tg 
ignore the triumphant inroads of late years made 
and making by the English prima donna into the 
opera-houses of Europe. Successively have Miss 
Kemble, Mrs. Shaw, Miss Novello, Madame Thil- 
lon, Miss Hayes, Miss Bassano, (not to vouch 
for a score of Ladies with whose perfections we 
are unacquainted save through the questionable 
channels of common fan.-) made good their coun- 
try’s claims in Italy, Germany, and France,— 
and here is a new aspirant to Norma’s wreath 
and to Donna Anna’s mask and mourning, who 
after only a few months of Continental practice, 
has not feared to adventure herself on boards no 
less worshipful than those over which Malle. Lind 
and Madame Sontag lately reigned,—the stage 
of Her Majesty's Theatre. Neither was Malle. 
Lind on her first appearance nor Madame Sontag 
on her return greeted with more signs of triumph, 
welcome, and approval than cheered Madame 
Fiorentini when on Tuesday last she appeared in 
‘Norma.’—She is very handsome; and her voice isa 
legitimate soprano, the upper octave of which from 
c to c is of the finest possible quality—true, 
sonorous, powerful. The lower part of the register 
is weaker.—Madame Fiorentini has appeared two 
years too soon on our, if not on any, stage: sinc 
neither declamation nor execution are perfected. 
Her voice has not undergone the training which 
it required, and her style is more ambitious than 
expressive. This may sound strange in the ears d 
the Lady and her friends after the tumultuous rap- 
tures excited by her singing on Tuesday; but though 
strange, it is true—true after the largest possible 
allowance has been made for the terrors of a first 
appearance and the inexperience of one to whom 
her profession is new; and we are better friends it 
now stating the fact plainly than those who assure 
Madame Fiorentini that her Tuesday’s position, 
with her present amount of accomplishment, & 
tenable. —It rests with herself, where she wil 
ultimately take her place :—with such a voice # 
hers, that place ought to be in the very first 
of vocalists. 





HayYMARKET.—A new farce was produced here 
on Monday, entitled ‘The Hippopotamus :’—# 
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salagical extravaganza, not exactly to the taste 

the audience at this theatre. It is enacted by 
the Adelphi company,—and may fare better when 
transferred to its proper stage. As usual, Mr. 
Wright and Mr. Bedford ate the persons suited 
with parts, contrasted in size and vigour. 
Wright is a ham-and-beef shop proprietor, named 
Tiddycink, and Mr. Bedford is a “colossal life- 
wardsman,” called Serjeant Bulbous. The un- 
wieldy wonder of the Regent’s Park is represented 
on the stage, in contact with the lion of the Gar- 
dens; and the ignoble brute succumbs at once to 
the menacing attitude of his more valiant opponent. 
This dénowement is led up to by Mr. Tiddywink 

ing in chase of his wife, who is perpetually 
absent from her duties on the plea of seeing the 
Hippopotamus ; and who enacts a scene of flirta- 
tion with Bulbous in order to punish her husband 
for his suspicions. —Mr. Wright was very droll,— 
and to him the piece was indebted for the small 
degree of success which it met with. 





Srranp.—A new farce, by Mr. Simpson, under 
the title of ‘Without Incumbrances,’ was pro- 
duced here on Monday. The plot turns on the 
temporary pe*plexities of one Paul Pitapat (Mr. 
Compton), ci-devant usher of Homer House Aca- 
demy, in search of a situation. He replies to the 
advertisement of Lady Buckram (Mrs. B. Bartlett), 
the intending foundress of an infant school, for 
which she wants ‘‘a master of high moral principle, 
firm discipline, and without incumbrance.” On 
his arrival at the neighbouring inn the worthy 
pedant finds an imbroglio commenced, of whith he 
presently becomes the central point. The only 
incumbrance which he possesses on his appearance 
isa carpet-bag; but he soon has palmed on him the 
wife of one traveller and the eloped lady of another 
—the latter in male attire,—by whom he is claimed 
This for a while destroys 
every hope which he had of Lady Buckram’s situa- 
tion, and Paul is reduced to a state of ludicrous 
distress. The parties to this hoax are, Mr. Dun- 
town Stagge (Mr. Shalders) with Mrs. Stagge 
(Miss Isabel Adams), and Mr. Fred. Buckram 
(Mr. W. Farren, Jun.) with Miss Frances Sniffe 
(Miss Adams). The latter lady is pursued by old 
Mr. Sniffe, her father, and a director of the ‘‘ West 
Diddlesex Junction,” now defunct,—but the capital 
sock of which Mr. Stagge has secured and seeks 
tocarry off to Folkestone. There is a contest for 
the only chaise in the inn. Amidst an infinite 
deal of bustle, all matters get finally arranged ; and 
Paul obtains the desired preceptorship of the pro- 
posed educational establishment. Mr. Compton 
bestowed on this character great richness of colour- 
ing. The piece itself possesses unusual merits. 


Surrey.—‘ Tricks and Trials’ is the title of a 
lew piece produced here. It proposes to give a 
picture of “‘ Life as we find it in 1850.” Allin 
adrama of the kind must be expected to be of 
thead captandum order ; and the attempt in the 
present one is to instruct the pit in the various 
“dodges” of the time. There are Bob Shufile (Mr. 
H, Widdicomb), Macgregor Peter (Mr. Bruce 
Norton), and Timothy Bricks (Mr. W. Collier),— 
vho are charged with illustrating the different pos- 
sble means of getting on in the metropolis without 
money or character. Bob from selling penny rings 
becomes the Director of a public company ; and he 
ad Tim at last make advantageous matrimonial 
agagements. The three worthies at the fall of the 
curtain appear at Vauxhall Gardens in a bal 
masqué as the Nepaulese Princes. From these 
yecmens the reader may judge of the stuff of 
Which the drama is composed. It is amusing, and 
Was thoroughly successful ;—being placed on the 
sage with considerable care in respect of costumes 
iid scenery. 





Musica, anp Dramatic Gossir.—It is an- 
wunced that the gains on the eight Philhar- 
monic Concerts of the series have been no less 
tan 3507. This is somewhere about 2002. too 
uuch. The expenditure of 125/. (say) in com- 
missions, and the application of the remaining 
751, to the amending of the solo engagements and 
€ introduction of vocalists less inferior than 


Mr. | 


Madame Nottes and Madame Maillard, would 
have been only an honourable and worthy acknow- 
ledgment of public patronage and an artistic 
liberality towards artists. Ere another season sets 
in, there is ample time for the Philharmonic Direc- 
tors rightly to lay out some portion of their accu- 
mulations. It would be easy to particularize the 
direction which might wisely be taken were we not 


| anxious for progress. The managing powers of 1850, 





it is said, resolute to maintain their independence, 
and to rise superior to press-dictation, were deter- 
mined, on principle, to resist every measure of 
amelioration recommended to them in print. No 
line of conduct is so easy, besides being so ‘‘ spirit- 
ful and victorious,” as that of a perpetual “no.” 
Hence, having the cause of good music more at 
heart than the vindication of our own individual 
sagacity, we will not destroy the chance of a single 
enterprising step being taken by offering hint, 
counsel, or specification. Perhaps already too much 
has been here said for Philharmonic independence 
to digest,—in the above simple expression of our 
hope that the season under the Directors for 1851 
may be better than it was under the Directors for 
1850. Let us entreat that in retaliation for so 
bold a wish we may not be put back to Vanhall, 
Hullmandel, and Boccherini. 

The day before yesterday a new organ, built by 
Messrs. Bishop, was opened at Lee, Blackheath, by 
Dr. Wesley. It is vexatious to have been pre- 
vented from enjoying the rare treat of good organ- 
playing by the shortness of the notice, which did 
not arrive till too late for it to be profited by. 

A correspondent, who dates from the Atheneum, 
asks, what no one, we suspect, at these early days, 
can answer. Contralti are, of all musical stars, the 
greatest wanderers—in part because, now-a-days, 
they seem never contented to remain within their 
own orbit of voice. For the winter season, Mdlle. 
Alboni is said to be going to Madrid, and Mdlle. 
Angri to Vienna. These, however, are the merest 
rumours.—We are told that Miss C. Hayes has 
signed an engagement to winter in Rome—that 
Herr Formes has taken service in Spain —that 
Mr. Sims Reeves will sing at the Italian Opera 
in Paris. — Madame Taccani, a prima donna 
with a small flexible voice, who sang in Paris be- 
fore Madame Persiani, and who disappeared from 
the opera-houses in consequence of marriage, has 
just followed the way of “all and sundry” married 
prime donne, by returning to the stage for a cam- 
paign during what may be called her “ Indian 
summer.” 

A contemporary states that Mr. E. Loder is 
about to bring out an Opera of his composition at 
Brunswick. 

Musical and dramatic ceremonies in inauguration 
of the statue of Herder will take place at Weimar 
towards the close of this month. On the 24th will 
be represented at the theatre the ‘ Prometheus 
Unbound,’ with overture and choruses by M. Liszt. 
On the 25th, after the inauguration of the statue, 
Handel's ‘ Messiah’ will be performed in the Cathe- 
dral, where Herder used to preach, and where he 
lies buried. On the 28th will be given at the theatre 
the first representation of ‘ Lohengrin,’ a new 
opera, by Herr Wagner, with a prologue written 


for the occasion by Herr Dingelstedt.—Weimar is | 


now accessible by railway from Ostend. 





MISCELLANEA 

Sunday Postage.—The Commissioners have re- 
ported in favour of restoring a delivery of letters and 
newspapers on Sunday; and have offered various sug- 
gestions for the mitigation of the slight amount of 
Sunday labour in the Post-Office, so that every op- 
portunity may be afforded to postmasters and their 
assistants of attending Divine worship on alternate 
Sundays. 











To Cornsgsronpents.—C. De la P.—Sylvanus—U. 8.— 
A Spectator—received. 

W. W.—The argument of our correspondent being based 
on the theory of the emission of luminous particles—which 
has not stood the test of examination,—does not at all im- 
prove our conception of the flexion of light. 

W. R.—To this correspondent,—who writes to us on the 
subject of Peat Charcoal,—we will reply when the conclu- 
sion of our report of the proceedings of the British Associa- 
tion shall leave us more at leisure to deal with subjects of 
its class. 





TWENTIETH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
[From our own Correspondents.) 





MONDAY, 
Section A—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE, 

‘Report of the Committee on the Instruments for 
the Measurement of Earthquake Waves.’"—Mr. Mat- 
LET reported provisionally that the Committee had 
examined one branch of the subject with the aid of 
the new seismometer, and had arrived at unexpected 
and important results. This branch was the effect 
of concussions propagated through beds of sand, 
earth, &c. They proposed communicating these re- 
sults in a full report as soon as they had examined the 
transmissions of concussions through rocks. The 
former concussions they had produced by exploding 
gunpowder,—these they proposed producing by the 
blow of a heavy mass of matter descending on the 
rock. 

‘Report of the Meteorology of the Azores,’ by 
Mr. J. C. Hunt, communicated by Col. Reid.— 
Three barometers and thermometers were sent to the 
Azores through Col. Reid at the expense of the 
British Association, and placed in charge of Mr. Hunt. 
Two of them had been forwarded to the Vice-Con- 
suls at Flores and Fayal; and the third reserved for 
the Vice-Consul at Terceira, The Table of Meteoro- 
logical Observations which accompanied the Report 
was the result of a year’s observations at St. Mi- 
chael’s, and was interesting as we have so few from 
the Atlantic Islands. It contained for each month 
the maximum, minimum, and mean of the baro- 
meter, thermometer, hygrometer, rain in inches, 
evaporative strength and direction of the winds and 
state of the weather, besides being reduced to means 
for the summer half year, winter half year, and whole 
year. 

Dr. Martins addressed the meeting in French 
‘On the Six Climates of France.” He commenced 
by stating that France partook of the climates 
both of continental and sea-girt countries. He 
wished at present to consider six climatoreal sub- 
divisions, viz.—1. The North-east or Vosgien—2. 
The North-west or Séquanien—3. That of the West 
or Armoricain—4, The South-west or Girondin — 
5. The South-east or Rhodanien—6, and finally, the 
Mediterranean or Provengal climate. Upon each of 
these subdivisions he enlarged; detailing the features 
of the country, the rivers, mountain-ranges, sea-coasts, 
geological structure, differences of level, and state 
of cultivation in each case, with the prevailing and 
most important features in the actual climate of each, 
Dr. Martins exhibited a map of France with these 
six regions distinguished. He stated that hitherto 
the labours of the Meteorologists of France had no 
channel of publicity at their command, but that a 
journal devoted exclusively to Meteorology was about 
to be established. 

Mr. Ronatps inquired whether the state of the dew 
point had been attended to in this classification, as 
in his opinion that was one very important element.— 
Dr. Martins replied that it had been carefully at- 
tended to.—The Astronomer Royat inquired whe- 
ther the difference of climate during the day and 
during the night, that of the summer as distinguished 
from the winter had been attended to, as his expe- 
rience led him to know that most important distinc. 
tions existed between these.—Mr. R. Russect added 
his testimony to the same effect; and said, that in an 
agricultural point of view mean temperatures were 
not so important as was usually supposed. Along 
the west coast it was now found that the maximum 
for the summer or ripening portion of the year was 
of much greater importance to the agriculturist than 
the mean.—Sir D. Brewster said that means were 
not to be neglected, for it had been well established 
that unless the mean rose in the season that might 
be characterized as the vegetating season to at least 
58°, it was not found to be favourable; but of course 
he did not mean to say that the rising of the mean of 
the hot season above this, or the falling of the cold 
much below it, were not important and to be 
attended to. 

Dr. Lee made a communication on the Meteoro- 
logical Registry kept at Alten and Christiania—and 
some Observations on the British Meteorological 
Society. 
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= Report of a Committee appointed to examine the 


Effects produced by Lightning on a Tree near Edin- 
burgh,’ by Prof. Puitiips.—The tree in question 
stands in the grounds of Mr. Wauchope, at Edmon- 
stone, about four miles from Edinburgh, on the Dal- 
keith road. The surface slopes gently to the north; the 
substrata are part of the coal formation, and contain at 
@ small depth an abundance of the rich * black band” 
ironstone. The locality appears remarkably liable 
to lightning strokes ; several other trees having been 
destroyed there since 1834. The tree examined by 
the Committee was struck on the 11th of June 1849, 
on a still sultry day. It isan oak tree. It stood in 
rather a clear space—the surrounding trees being 
chestnut, elm, &c. It was a large tree (14 feet in 
girth), but there were others as high and of rather 
greater diameter. When struck it was full of sap. 
The mechanical effects of the lightning were violent. 
The main trunk of the tree, which appears to have 
stood about 12 feet high before sending off branches, 
was rent from top to bottom; some of the branches 
were broken off; all were thrown down and impli- 
cated together, and for some distance upward fissured 
and twisted: some of the roots were split for a yard or 
more from the stem. A large mass from the northern 
side of the tree was driven out, and carried through 
the air 127 feet, in the direction of the magnetic 
meridian to N.N.W. Its weight was 24 cwt. The 
main stem was entirely denuded of the bark, which 


in the shade. Sometimes a window was open until 
after the evening observations, but more frequently 
this was not the case, and to this I ascribe the fact 
that the mean of the evening observations is above 
that of the morning. A register night thermometer 
was fixed outside one of the windows, and the lowest 
temperature observed each day is recorded. These 
daily observations were made at the hours of 9 a.m., 
3 p.m., and 11 p.m., and an abstract of these daily 
observations was exhibited. 

The mean temperature of the air for the period of 
my observations at Greenwich was 39° 3/, on the 
Nile it was 61°. Thus there was a difference of 22 
degrees in the mean temperature of Egypt over that 
of Greenwich during these months. 

The mean temperature of evaporation at Greenwich 
was 37° 4’, in Egypt 55°, being 18 degrees above the 
mean at Greenwich for the same period. 

The mean temperature of the dew point at Green- 
wich was 34° 1’, in Egypt 50° 8’. Thus in England 
the air was saturated by the quantity of vapour con- 
tained in it at a temperature 16 degrees below that 
at which saturation occurred in Egypt. 

The mean elastic force of vapour in Egypt was 
0°384, at Greenwich 0°214. In other words, the 
pressure of the watery vapour mixed with the air was 
capable of supporting a column of mercury higher 
by J, of an inch in Egypt than in England. 





was scattered widely around, but most abundantly 
in a direction opposite to that in which the log of 
wood was conveyed. Shreds of wood were carried 
to the north-west and left hanging in the trees. 
What remained standing of the stem, as well as the 
parts which had been displaced, was cleft into wedges, 
by vertical radiating fissures parallel to the lamine 
of medullary rays; and these wedges were again cleft 
by other vertical fissures concentric to the axis of the 
tree and coinciding with the annual bands of large ver- 
tical vessels which are conspicuous in cross sections 
of the oak. Where these cleavages produced the 
fullest effect, the wood was divided into long slender 
prismatic shreds like lucifer matches. The smaller 
split masses were much twisted. For all these phe- 
nomena a simple mechanical cause appears sufl- 
cient; viz. an internal expansion and bursting of the 
main stem of the tree along the surfaces, which by 
the structure of the tree admitted of the most easy 


separation, and contained at the time abundance of | 


liquid sap capable of assuming the form and force of 
elastic vapour. Hence, in the first place, the destruc- 


tion of the main stem by explosion; the projection of | 
the bark and woody fragments, and the minute and | 


regular cleavage of the fibres. The stem being de- 
stroyed as a support, the branches fell in ruinous 
aggregation round it. It appears that a labernum 
tree situated about 12 yards to the east had been 
twice struck by lightning, first (I believe) in 1834, 
and again in 1844. It was split, but not barked. 
An elm situated about 100 yards to the north was 
struck, and in like manner split, but not barked. 
These differences may perhaps be due to the differ- 
ence of structure in the wood; but in all cases before 
attempting to explain the phenomena observed as 
the effects of lightning, it is desirable to be informed 
of the times of year when the trees were struck. The 
precise points of entrance and exit of the lightning 
cannot be stated. A small quantity of black powder 
was found in the fissured part of the wood, at the 
base of the twisted branches; but nothing was ob- 
served which could determine the course or the 
chemical effects of the electrical agent.* 

‘On the Climate of the Valley of the Nile,’ by 
Mr. T.S. WELLs.—The observations extend from the 
6th of December 1849 to the 16th of March 1850. 
The instruments were kept ina cabin in the boat of 
an invalid. The cabin was six feet high, 12 feet 
broad, and 10 feet deep. Its floor was from 1 to 
2 feet above the level of the river. The dry and 
wet bulb thermometers, and the barometer were fixed 
to a beam in the centre of the cabin, where they 
were not exposed either to the direct or reflected 
rays of the sun. There were six glass windows to the 
cabin, provided with open blinds. Some of these 
windows were always open during the day, so that 
the morning and afternoon observations may be con- 





* Since the Report was presented, Mr. Wauchope has 
cleared a larger portion of the roots, and has found them 
split and blackened considerably. 


The mean weight of water in a cubic foot of air in 
| England was 3 grains, in Egypt 4 grains and ¥, but 
| still, owing to the higher temperature, the air was 
| much drier in Egypt. When the temperature of the 
air is considerably above that of the dew point, the 
| air is dry, dissolving or absorbing aqueous vapour 
without any tendency to precipitation in the form of 
rain, and it is dry in proportion to the difference 
between the two temperatures. Thus, although the 
mean weight of water in a cubic foot of air was 
greater last winter in Egypt than in England, yet the 
| air was much more nearly saturated with moisture 
in England than in Egypt. At Greenwich the mean 
additional weight of water required to saturate a 
cubic foot of air was only #, of a grain, while on the 
Nile it was 1 grain and 3. If we represent air com- 
pletely deprived of moisture by Zero, and air com- 
pletely saturated as unity, the mean degree of humi- 
| dity on the Nile was 75 per cent., while at Greenwich 
it was 85 per cent. 

The mean readings of the barometer in the two 
countries very nearly approach each other; in Egypt 
being 29-99, at Greenwich 29°87. A glance at the 
table however showed how very small the extreme 
range of the instrument was on the Nile. 

The average weight of a cubic foot of air at Green- 
wich was 549 grains, in Egypt 527 grains. 

Rain fell in various districts of England on aver- 
ages from 31 to 61 days, while in Egypt it only fell 
on 5 days, and on three of these a shower was of 
but a few minutes duration. On two days rain fell 
heavily at Cairo for several hours. 

The mean daily range of the temperature of the 
air at Greenwich was 11°37, in Egypt 10°31; but 
while the mean extreme range in Egypt was 38, at 
Greenwich it was but 29; the mean extreme range 
in the cabin being only 7 degrees below that on the 
grass at Greenwich in the open air. 

Fog was occasionally but rarely observed. It was 
general in the Delta in the early morning; but above 
Cairo was only observed on three occasions. 





‘On Hourly Meteorological Observations made at 
Thibet, at an elevation of 18,400 feet,’ by Lieut. 
Srracuey, R.E.—Great interest attached to these 
observations from their having been made during 
24 hours at an elevation so seldom attained by man, 
and quite above the clouds and most ordinary dis- 
turbing influences, and with a barometer pressure 
somewhat about 14 inches of mercury. The chief 
result was that the curves followed very nearly the 
same changes as in the lower regions they were ob- 
served to do. 

Col. Sykes went somewhat into detail regarding 
these and other observations of Lieut. Strachey, 
in the course of which he stated that the for- 
mula of Dr, Apjohn for the reduction of the wet 
and dry bulb hygrometers was found to be quite in- 
applicable to Indian climates; the dry bulb being 
lowered in its indications by the proximity of the 


CAus. 17 
atmosphere of its own whose temperature it gaye, 
—not that which it would attain at the lowest Were 
this atmosphere continually removed; one conse. 
quence of which was great discrepancy of result 
according to the part of a room in which it 
placed.—Lieut. SrracHey corroborated this, and gaj 
he had found the numerical coefficients of Mr 
Glaisher, which varied with the temperature, and 
which that gentleman had tabulated, much ‘mee 
applicable to Indian hygrometry. 

Col. Sykes then gave a brief account of several 
Storms of Hail which had occurred in India, collected 
from various sources by Dr. Buist. The weight of 
some of these masses of ice were over ]4]b. M 
of them under a rough external coat contained clear 
ice within, and with that peculiar radiated structure 
which he had elsewhere described. Immense aggre. 
gated masses of these great hailstones were in some 
places brought down from the mountain ravines by 
the succeeding torrents, and in one of these cop. 
glomerations a snake was found frozen up and appa- 
rently dead, but it soon thawed and revived, 

‘On the means of computing the quantities of 
Aqueous Vapour in the Atmosphere at various 
places and heights,’ by Mr. T. Hopxins.—The ay. 
thor stated that meteorologists usually estimated the 
total amount of vapour in a vertical column of the 
atmosphere from the dew point at its base, from which 
they inferred its tension, and thence the total quan- 
tity. This he asserted was an erroneous method, as 
it neglected the effort of the vapour expanding and 
forcing itself upwards through the air, a colder me 
dium than would exist in each successive foot if 
nothing but the vapour itself were present. This 
opinion he illustrated by diagrams. 

‘On the Causes of the Rise of the Isothermal 
Lines in the Winters of the Northern Hemisphere’ 
by Mr. T. Hopxins.—Mr. Hopkins examined some 
of the isothermal lines exhibited in the maps recently 
constructed by Prof. Dove, and objected to the theory 
which is put forward to account for the irregular rise 
of the winter isothermals in the Northern Pacific, 
Atlantic and Arctic Oceans through the warming 
influence of the water of those oceans. But if 
neither the proportional extent of the surface of 
the sea, as compared with the land, nor the flow of 
a warm current of water carries high temperature 
to these northern latitudes, what is the cause of 
such temperature being found there? A reply is 
prepared by Prof. Dove himself, where he says— 
“ This surface,” meaning the surface of the globe, 
“being a highly varied one, the sun’s influence on it 
is also constantly varying, for the impinging solar heat 
is employed in raising the temperature of substances 
which do not change their condition of aggregation; 
—but when engaged in causing the melting of ice 
or the evaporation of water it becomes latent. When, 
therefure, the sun, returning from its northern declina- 
tion, enters the southern signs, the increasing propor- 
tions of liquid surface upon which it shines causes 
corresponding part of its heat to become latent, and 
hence arises the great periodical variation in the 
temperature of the globe which has been noticed 
above,”—meaning the difference of temperature of 
the northern and southern hemispheres. Why sup- 
pose that this effect of the evaporation of waters 
experienced only in the relative temperatures of the 
northern and southern hemispheres? And why not 
trace the effects of condensation of vapour, as well as 
of the evaporation of water? It is evident that heat 
is absorbed and made latent wherever vapour 1s prt 
duced, and it is equally clear that that heat is given 
out and made active wherever the vapour 1s col 
densed! It does not appear from the atmospheric 
currents which prevail that any portion of the vapouts 
of the southern hemisphere passes into the norther, 

to be condensed within or near to the basin of the 
Pacific, and there is no reason to suppose that tt 
does ;—but in the basin of the Atlantic it is suff- 
ciently evident that vapour does not so pass. 
vapour which passes over the Northern Atlantic, and 
is condensed beyond the British Islands and Norway, 
is supplied from the tropical and other seas north 
the equator. The West Indies constitute the prin 
point of departure of this vapour, and in the m 
of January it is carried by south-western and weste® 
winds to those localities where the isothermal line 
advance farthest towards the Pole. It is according! 








wet, and the wet bulb collecting and retaining a wet 





to the condensation of this vapour, and not to the 
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~~ hbourhood of the Atlantic Ocean, in the latitude 

we are to attribute the high temperature of this 
part of the world in the winter. The Atlantic Ocean 
‘egg near to Labrador as to Norway, but there is 

‘le condensation on the coast of the former, whilst 
there is much about the latter. _ Indeed, as far as we 
know, condensation of vapour is the only influence 
that operates exclusively on the eastern coasts of the 
two oceans, the Pacific and the Atlantic, and there- 
fore to it we may attribute the warming of the locali- 
ties, particularly in the Arctic Ocean, as indicated 
by the isothermal lines. Condensation, we know, 
fumishes a constant and abundant supply of heat, 
pot like diffusion by contact, nor radiation from sur- 
faces nearly equal in temperature, but by the ener- 

‘« chemical action which converts an aeriform 
substance into a liquid, and consequently changes 
the heat from a latent to an active state. The 

irregular rise in the isothermal lines is found 

in the winter of the northern hemisphere, just at the 
tine that the condensation of vapour produces the 
est effect on the temperature of the air; and 
the temperature rises the most along that line or 
stripe where the largest amount of condensation takes 

Jace; and in that locality the same temperature 
reaches the highest latitude, showing that condensa- 
tion of vapour is the cause of the rise of the isother- 
nal lines in the parts. 

‘On the Daily Formation of Clouds at Makers- 
toun,’ by Mr. T. Hopxins.—The author went into 
aexamination of the meteorological registers kept 
at Makerstoun for the year 1844, to prove that the 
facts registered were in harmony with and tended to 
establish the theory he had advanced, that the horary 
fluctuations of the barometer were attributable to the 
daily vaporization of water by the sun, and the daily 
condensation of a portion of that vapour into cloud. 
The great difficulty being to account for the fall of 
the barometer from ten in the morning till four in 
the afternoon. At Makerstoun, the state of the 
atmosphere as to cloud was registered by noting an 
overcast sky by 10, a cloudless sky by 0, and inter- 
mediate states by intermediate numbers. The state 
of the wet and dry bulb thermometers was also regu- 
larly noted, showing both the activity of vaporization 
and the tension of vapour. 

‘On the Passage of Storms across the British 
Islands,” by Mr. R. Russert.—The views of the 
writer were illustrated by reference to the storm in 
October last. 

‘On Remarkable Thermometrical Maxima at or 
near the Moon’s First Quarter, during twelve years, 
fom 1839 to 1850,’ by Mr. R. Epmonps.—In con- 
tinvation of a paper on the same subject read at the 
meeting of the Association in 1845. 

‘On some extraordinary Electrical Appearances 
observed at Manchester on the 16th of July 1850,° 
by Mr. P. Crare.—About nine o'clock, the clouds 
being very dark to the west and south-west of Man- 
chester, but not so dense to the south and south-east, 
very frequent flashes of sheet lightning were observed, 
vhilst for a period of nearly half an hour there were 
frequent corruscations of lightning observed between 
the south and south-west, all moving in a direction 
fom south-west towards south, at an elevation of from 
\to 20° above the horizon. Sometimes the appear- 
aces were like the roots of a tree, and occasionally 
vith bright balls at the termination of all or some of 
the branches. On several occasions, immediately 
iter a stream of light seemed to pass from near the 
wuth-west towards the south, through a space of 
0° or 12°, a luminous ball of considerable size sud- 

ly appeared and moved along the line of the 
sream with a velocity so slow that its progress was 
tally observed, and this was repeated several times 
tear the same place. 

‘On Meteorological Phenomena at Huggate, 
Yorkshire, for 1849," by the Rev. T. Rankive.—The 
ruults may be thus abstracted : — 7hermometer, 
coldest day, January 3, night thermometer, 19°, being 
less cold than in 1848 ; hottest day, July 12, ther- 
Mometer, 71°, being 5° less heat than in 1848 ; lowest 
tange (or change), June 11 and December 13, viz., 1°; 
Peatest range, May 12, viz., 26°, being same as on 

y \8last year. Barometer, lowest point, 28°20 in., 
Jm.10, being 0°18 in, higher than in 1848 ; highest, 

42in., October 29, or 0°16 in. higher than in 1848; 

range, 0°01, January 17 and February 8; 
Mratest range, 0-66 in., February 14, being 0°19 in. 





less than in 1848. Hygrometer, dry bulb, minus wet, 
lowest, 0°5°, March 23, June 5, October 25 ; greatest 
depression of wet bulb, 8° 5’, June 27, being 3° 5’, 
less than in 1848; during heavy rain and intense 
frost both are nearly equal. The author found the 
cold water in the tube to affect by radiation the dry 
bulb ; but a sheet of paper interposed got rid of this 
source of error. Rain, total, 29°770 in. being 
12-855 in. less than in 1848 ; least rain in February, 
0°720 in.; most in July, 4°750 in. November Atmo- 
spheric Wave, edge of anterior trough, 29°95 in., 
barometer, on November 10, gentle breeze S. ; bottom 
of trough, 29°17 in., on November 15, wind W.; 
crest of wave, 30°00 in. on the 17th, wind W. ; bottom 
of posterior trough, 28°95 in., on the 24th, wind W. ; 
height of the edge, 29°87 in., on the 27th, wind N.W. ; 
seventeen days passing, same as in 1848. Aurora 
on August 12, resembling a fan; on the 28th, per- 


pendicular beams; December 23, sky dappled in | 


shape of a dome. Halo, a beautiful one, about 8° 
around the moon, December 26, between 9 and 
10 p.M., moon nearly full, wind W. 
night of December 26, about twelve o'clock, baro- 
meter fell from 29°80 to 29°] 1 in.; thermometer, 34°; 
a hurricane from W. followed ; previously vast masses 
of cirro-cumulus had been floating about. Winds, 
E., 6; W., 44; N.,2; S&S, 15; N.E., 31; N.W., 22; 
S.E., 15; S.W., 26. Thunder, April 28; June 14; 
July 18, 21, 50; August 17, 18. Weather, 129 days 
clear, 66 days occasional rain, 22 days frost, 15 days 
occasional snow, 226 days wholly or partially dull ; 





Hurricane, | 


in 1848 there were 229 days wholly or partially dull. 
| determining an azimuth say of the moon, or of any 
other object, there were three independent elements 


TUESDAY. 

‘On Isoclinal Magnetic Lines in Yorkshire,’ by 
Prof. Puittirs.—The author stated that about 
fifteen years since, in the course of some experimental 
researches in terrestrial magnetism, his attention was 
caught by the apparently deep flexures of the iso- 
clinal lines in Yorkshire,—flexures entirely inde- 
pendent of local magnetic polarities. As a general 
inference from his inquiries, he suggested the depend- 
ence of these flexures on the physical configuration 
of the country, the isoclinals advancing northwards 
on and towards the hills, and retiring southward in 
the valleys. — (See Brit. Assoc. Report for 1836, 
p- 51.) The observations on which this conclusion 
was based were made by means of instruments which 
the author had himself constructed. For verification 
of these and other results, he procured in 1837, an 
excellent 6-inch dip circle by Robinson, and has now 
obtained an additional set of determinations with this 
new instrument, which may be confidently trusted, 
with careful manipulation and in magnetic weather 
not unfavourable, to a minute of a degree or less, 
The results being collected either by combination 
into five lines nearly parallel to the magnetic meri- 
dian, or into groups which represent separately the 
elevated and depressed portions of the surface, agree 
with the inferences which were presented to the 


Association in 1836; the isoclinals retiring southward | 


in the vale of York, and advancing northward both in 
the eastern and the western hills, The author showed 
the general probability of this result from other 
sources of evidence; remarking on the fact, that in 
plains and even countries the local isoclinals were 
parallel to, or deviated but little from, the general 
isoclinal obtained by the method of least squares, 


average of thirteen years about —2”3. The author 
proposed to increase the number of stations to fifty, 
before submitting the results to a final and rigorous 
computation. 

Prof. Forses had investigated this subject to some 
considerable extent, with the aid of an excellent 
dipping-needle by the late Mr. Robinson ; and had 
satisfied himself that differences of level in the sur- 
face of the earth did sensibly affect the indications 
of the needle. There were also some excellent 
observations on record by M. Necker, made among 
and in the neighbourhood of the Alpine ranges; and 
the conclusion at which he arrived was, that eleva- 
tions exercised an influence on the needle irrespective 
of the masses of magnetic minerals which they con- 
tained in some localities. The AsTronomER RoyaL 
bore testimony to the importance of these researches 
of Prof. Phillips, and thought there could be no 
doubt that they proved that a law existed which 
regulated them. He considered it was of importance 
to determine the horizontal and vertical forces. The 
instruments and experiments had arrived at a more 
perfect state as to the former; but the latter were 
equally, if not more important. 

‘On a Question of Probabilities which occurs in 
the use of a fixed Collimator for the verification of 
the Constancy of Position of an Azimuth Circle,’ by 
the AstronomER Royat.—The author said, his chief 
object in bringing this communication before the 
Section was, to obtain the assistance of its mathema- 
ticians in extricating him from a difficulty, or at least 
a doubt, in which he found himself involved. In 


which he used, and the probable errors of which he 
wished to compare with each other. There was first 
the fixity of the circle itself, when once placed ; there 
was next the indication of the floating collimator, 
which was used as an independent check ; and thirdly, 
the stars themselves were used as a means of obtain- 
ing the required azimuth. The object was to deter- 
mine and compare the probable error of each of these. 
By observations on any one day, he got numerical 
values of the differences of the azimuths determined 
each way. Then calling their probable errors great 
X, Y, and Z respectively, and dividing each by its 
probable error, adding the squares, and making the 
sum a minimum, he wasable to obtain each in terms 
of these probable errors, and of the numbers obtained 
or the differences. Then, by taking a series of such 
daily observations, and resorting to the calculation 
for each, he conceived he was warranted in applying 
the theory of probabilities to obtain from this series 
the probable error of each. He thus got finally three 
equations and three unknown quantities, from which, 
by elimination, each was obtained separately. The 
result was very striking; it was, that the probable 
error of the fixity of the instrument was ten times 
less than that of the stars, which, however, included 
the personal equation of the observer, error of clock, 
transit telescope and others. The doubt, however, 
which assailed him was, whether he was justified in 


| applying the doctrine of probabilities to obtain from 


while in hilly districts, as the Cambrian tract, North | 


Wales, South Wales, and the mountain tracts of 
Ireland, the local isoclinals were much, but still sys- 
tematically bent from their general direction, and 
sometimes (as between Criffel and Chiddaw) crowded 
together in a singular manner. He noticed as desi- 
rable for the complete reduction of delicate observa- 
tions of this nature, a set of careful measures on the 
diurnal variations of dip. His own researches on this 
point indicated a single daily progression, with a 
maximum at 9 a.M., mean at 3 p.m., and minimum 
at 9 p.m. The hours, however, and the amount of 
difference from maximum to minimum appeared 
subject to much fluctuation. As an average, about 
3’ appeared to be the difference (in summer) be- 
tween maximum and minimum. Possibly, the deduc- 
tion of this variation, by resolving the horizontal and 
vertical forces in the direction of total force, would 
be preferable. (The late researches of Mr. A. Broun, 
by whom the periodical variations of the dip had 
been traced at Makerstoun, were here referred to). 
The annual variation at York appeared to be on an 





those series the probable error of quantities which 
were not themselves mere results of actual observa- 
tion, in which case there would be no doubt 
of its legitimate application, but where the quanti- 
ties were, in each term of the series, partly the result 
of observation and partly deductions of formule. 
From this doubt he requested their assistance, either 
to extricate him or convince him of the incorrectness 
of the method he used. One thing was surprising, 
if the method were unsound, viz., that the result was 
the same from many independent calculations. 
Another question he begged to propose to the ma- 
mtheaticians for their assistance. It was well known 
that an equation of any order could be lowered one 
dimension, if one of its roots could be obtained, 
Now, the question he wished to propose was, whe- 
ther any mathematician knew any similar mode of 
lowering an equation, say of the third degree, which 
involved say three unknown but independent quan- 
tities ? 

‘On the Argument for the Physical Connexion of 
Double Stars, deduced from the Theory of Proba- 
bilities,’ by Prof. Forpes.—The author read a pas- 
sage from Herschel’s ‘ Outlines of Astronomy,’ where 
this argument is set forth. Mitchell, in the year 1767, 
in a paper in the Philosophical Transactions, was the 
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first who advanced this argument. He calculates 
the odds as 500,000 to 1 against the stars which 
compose the group of the Pleiades being fortuitously 
concentrated within the space they occupy, and 
thence infers the probability of some physical con- 


that of the Earth in relation to its bulk. From 
this geometrical consideration Mr. Nasmyth ex- 
plained how it was that by the rapid cooling and 
collapse of the crust of the Moon on its molten in- 
terior, the fluid matter under the solid crust was 
by this “hide-binding” action forced to find an 
escape through the superincumbent solid crust, and 
come forth in those vast volcanic actions which in 
some remote period of time have covered its surface 
with those myriads of craters and volcanic features 
that give to its surface its remarkable character. 
The cause of the vast magnitude of the lunar craters 
was next alluded to; and assigned, as in the former 
case, to the rapid and energetic collapse of the Moon’s 
crust on its yet molten interior,—the action as re- 
gards the wide dispersion of the ejected matter being 
enhanced by the lightness of the erupted matter, 
seeing that the force of gravity which gives the quality 
of weight to matter on the Moon as on the Earth is 
so very much less on the surface of the Moon than 
on the Earth,—so that the collapse action had to 


mexion between them. Struve has pushed this argu- 
ment much further. In his classification of double 
stars he has applied it to estimate the improbability 
of the oceurrence of even double stars in close prox- 
imity. He calculates the odds as 9,570 to 1 against 
any two stars from the first to the seventh magni- 
tude falling, if fortuitously scattered, within 4” of 
one another. The number of such binary combina- 
tions actually observed at the date of the calculation, 
was 91, and more have since been added to the list. 
Again, he calculates the odds against any two stars 
of a number fortuitously scattered, falling within 32” 
of a third, so as to form a triple star, as not less than 
173,000 to 1, while four such stars triple were known 
to exist. The conclusion, adds Sir John Herschel, 
of a physical connexion of some kind or other is, 
therefore, unavoidable. Against the principle of this | operate on material probably not half the weight of 
argument, Prof. Forbes, though with much diffidence, | cork, bulk for bulk, The causes of those vast ranges 
felt himself called on to protest. He owned he could | of mountains seen on the Moon's surface was next 
not attach any idea to what would be the distribution touched on; and Mr. Nasmyth endeavoured to 
of stars, or of anything else if “fortuitously scat- explain them by the continued progress of the collapse 
| 





tered,” and therefore he must regard with hesitation, | action of the solid crust of the Moon crushing down 
if not doubt, an attempt to assign a numerical value | or following the contracting molten interior, which 
to the antecedent probability of any given arrange- | by the gradual dispersion of its heat would retreat 
ment or grouping whatever. To him it appeared | from contact with the interior of the solid crust, and 
that an equable spacing of the stars over the sky permit the crust to crush down and so force that 
would seem to be far more inconsistent with a total | portion of the original surface out of the way, and in 
absence of law or principle than the existence of | consequence of this action assume the form and 
spaces of comparative condensation, including binary | arrangement of mountain ranges. Mr. Nasmyth, 
or even more numerous groups, as well as regions | in illustration of this important action, adduced the 
of great paucity of stars. As an illustration of this, | familiar case of the wrinkling of the surface of an 
he adduced the representation of stars and their | apple, by reason of the contraction of the interior 
grouping by sprinkling viscid white paint from a | and the inability of the surface to accommodate itself 
coarse brush upon a dark ground; by which, | to the change otherwise. The mountain ranges in 
although it was impossible to conceive a nearer | question Mr. Nasmyth considers to be nothing more 
approach to “random scattering,’ yet he had | or less than the material which in the original ex- 
witnessed the production by it of an artificial galaxy, | panded globes formed the comparatively levei crust 
presenting every variety of grouping with double and | of the Moon and Earth. The full of the unsupported 
triple points innumerable; nor could he conceive | crust on the retreating nucleus resulting in a tre- 
how on any reasonable theory of chance it should | mendous splash on the subjacent molten mass, was 
be otherwise. | described to yield a very probable explanation of 

‘On the Lunar Surface, and its relation to that of , the app arance of granitic and igneous centres of 
the Earth, by Mr. Nasmyru.—The subject was | certain mountain ranges, as well as the injection of 
illustrated by a series of drawings which the writer has | Igneous rocks in the form of trap dykes and basaltic 
executed by the aid of a powerful telescope, which he | formations, which appear to have come forth in this 
has made for himself for the express purpose of fol- | manner from below the crust of the Earth and over- 
lowing up his investigations on the subject in question. lay formations of comparatively very recent forma- 
These appear from the drawings exhibited and the tion. The origin or cause of those bright lines which 
description given by Mr. Nasmyth to afford striking radiate from certain volcanic centres on the Moon’s 


material for ladies’ dress. It is said that his lan 
was to prepare a paste of lettuce or other leneall 
up with butter, and, after spreading it thinly over 
smooth surface of stone or wood on an inclined sien 
he placed at the lower end a number of chenille, 
caterpillars of the proper species. These animal 
gradually ascended the incline, devouring the Paste 
and depositing as they proceed a sort of tissue unti 
the whole surface was uniformly covered with i, 
He is reported to have produced open work desi 
by drawing the pattern with a hair pencil dipped in 
olive oil before the animals begin to work, These 
I never saw, but I have seen one veil on which Were 
some letters exactly resembling a watermark 
paper, the secret of which I do not know, The 
inventor pursued his experiments with great secrecy 
in the hope of turning his invention to valuabl: 
account; but finding this impracticable, it appear 
that he produced but very few specimens, which ar 
now preserved in various museums on the Continent, 
I have seen two besides my own, which I procured a 
Munich, in 1837, after having advertised for it sever) 
months. The objections to using this tissue seen 
to be chiefly its exceedingly flimsy quality, and jt 
very adhesive properties, which render its manage. 
ment and preservation extremely difficult, attaching 
itself closely even to the smoothest surfaces, from 
which it can be separated only by the breath. My yeij 
is about 42 in. by 24in. One of 26}in. by 17 in. is said 
to have weighed only 1} grain. Another containing 
9 square feet is mentioned as weighing 4} graing 
while the same surface of silk gauze weighed 137 
grains, and of fine lace 262} grains. It would seem 
that the art was in some degree known at an earlier 
period, and occasionally practised in convents, where 
coloured drawings on small bits of it are said to have 
been made. I have seen in all four of these on the 
Continent, and two or three on which impressions 
from copper plate had been taken,—always of sacred 
subjects. One of the drawings is in my possession, 
about 7 in. by 5in., executed apparently in the las 
century, and I have seen one dated about 1770, 

This beautiful tissue was unfolded to the Section 
by Mr. Dennistoun and Sir D. Brewster. It was rather 
more transparent than the finest lace veil, but it 
floated about with every slight current in the air of 
the Section-room, after a manner quite its own, 

At this stage of the proceedings, Sir D, Brewst 
exhibited to the Section several Talbotypes from 
negatives on albumen, by Messrs. Ross & Thom- 
son, Edinburgh, and by M. Constant, of Rome; fron 
negatives on paper, by Mr. S. Buckle, Peterborough; 
and from negatives on gelatine, executed in Paris by 
M. Bolard. 










illustrations of the nature and action of some of those | surface (Tycho, for instance) is alluded to, and illus- 
agencies which in remote periods of the Earth's geo- trated by a very striking experiment of causing the 
logical history has given to its surface many of its | SUrace of a globe of glass filled with water to collapse 
most remarkable features; namely, as to the causes of , 00 the fluid interior by rapidly contracting the sur- 
volcanic action, the protrusion of igneous rocks, the | face while the water had no means of escape. The 
upheaving of mountain ranges, as well as the sub- result was the splitting or cracking up of the surface 
mersion of extensive portions of the Earth's surface, | Of the globe in a multitude of radiating cracks, 
—all of which vast geological phenomena Mr. Na- which bear the most remarkable similarity to those 
smyth appears to assign to a few grand and simple | ©? the Moon. Mr. Nasmyth further illustrated this 
prime causes, resulting from the consolidation and | Subject by reference to the manner in which the 
alternate contraction of the crust and interior of the | Surface of a frozen pond may be made to crack by 
Earth and Moon—both of which planets appear to | Pressure from underneath,—so yielding radiating 
have originally been in a molten condition.—After cracks from the centre of convergence, the chief 
drawing attention to the vast number and magnitude discharge of water will take place, while simulta- 
of crater-formed mountains with which every portion | P¢ously all along the lines of radiating cracks the 
of the Moon's surface appears to be covered, Mr, | Water will make its appearance :—thus explaining 
Nasmyth proceeded to give the reasons for the how it is that the molten material, which had in 
‘conclusion, that these crater-formed mountains are like manner been under the surface of the Moon 
really the craters of extinct lunar volcanoes; point- during that period of its history, came forth simul- 
ing out the frequent occurrence of the central | taneously up through the course of the cracks, and 
cone, the result of the last cruptive efforts of an | @ppeared on the surface as basaltic or igneous over- 
expiring volcano, a feature so familiar to all those flow, irrespective of surface inequalities. 

who have observed volcanic craters on the Earth’s This communication was considered so important 
surface. This central cone Mr. Nasmyth showed that, at the special request of the President and other 
to exist in the majority of the lunar craters ; and officers of the Association, it was repeated at the 
thereby drew the conclusion, that they were the result Evening Meeting of the Association in the Music 
of the same kind of action which has produced them Hall. 

on the volcanoes of the Earth. The cause of the vast ‘On a Tissue woven by Caterpillars, by Mr. 
numbers of such voleanic mountains with which the | J. Dennisroun.—In the early part of this century 
lunar surface is bespattered was next considered ;— | there lived at Munich a fetired officer, Lieut. Heben- 
and traced to the rapid consolidation and contraction | strait, who amused himself by experiments on the 
of the crust of the Moon; whose mass or bulk being | means of giving consistency to the gossamer produced 
only ,, of that of the Earth, while its surface is the jg, | by caterpillars, which is occasionally seen blown about 
has, in consequence of these proportions, a radiating | in flakes over the fields in Germany, and he was at 
or heat dispensing surface four times greater than | one time sanguine of rendering it available as a 





‘Ona New Solid Eye-piece,’ by the Rev. J.B 
; Reape.—The author stated that he had been able 
to get rid of the two well-known defects of the com 
mon negative eye-piece, viz.,a play of false light and 
the formation of a false image, or as it is generally 
termed, a ghost of a planet or star, by simply filling 
| the eye-piece with water. The addition of the wate 
| causes the ray of light to pass to the eye without suf 
| fering any inner reflexions from the surfaces of the 
lenses of the eye-piece. It also makes the eye-piece 
| positive instead of negative; while at the same tim 
| the magnifying power remains nearly the same— 
the magnitude and flatness of the field are preserved, 
—and the achromatism is not disturbed. It is, how 
ever, desirable to make the inner surface of the field 
lens a little convex, as the ray now passes out 0 
glass into water, and not into air. The Astronome 
Royal of Scotland, after trying the eye-piece upd 
Saturn, double stars and clusters, expressed a vey 
decided opinion as to its admirable performanct 
generally, as well as on the increased blackness ¢ 
the ficld, owing to the absence of all fulse light. Tp 
avoid some little trouble arising from the use of wate, 
the author proposes to substitute glass or rm 
crystal for the water, and to cement the surfacs 
together with Canada balsam; but in this case the 
inner surfaces of the eye and field lens must have# 
diminished radius of curvature. It was added that 
the use of an eye-hole, exactly as in the eye-piece# 
a Gregorian telescope, is not only desirable, but fi 
large object-glasses indispensable. Without it, the 
aperture of an object-glass must be reduced to3@ 
4 inches when turned upon the sun, or the oa 
glasses will infallibly be cracked; but with it, all w- 
jurious heat is stopped out, and the full aperture @ 
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pe ased as in the case of a Gregorian of 7 or 8 inches 

:, diameter. This arises from the different refran- 
vsilty ofthe rays of light and heat. In the ordi- 
_ use of a prism, it is well known that the rays of 
heat are less refrangible than the rays of light, and 
ge in fact ata maximum beyond the rays of the 
tram; but when the sun’s rays are brought to a 
3 by means of an achromatic object-glass, the 
guthor ‘finds that the point of most intense heat is 
ithin the focus of the compound lens. In a direct 
experiment with a 6-inch object-glass of Tulley’s, he 


found that black glazed paper was not burnt but 
oaly smoked when held two inches beyond the focus, 
_at 1 inch it took fire in 39 seconds,—at half an 


inch in 27,—at the focus in 24,—-at a quarter of an 
jnch within the focus in 11,—at half an inch within 
in 4,—and at 1 inch within in 19 seconds. Hence 
it follows, from the different positions of the prin- 
cipal foci of light and heat, that the eye-piece which 
makes the image rays parallel, leaves the hot rays 
divergent, and passing to some extent on the outside 
of the illuminating rays, and the eye-hole becomes 
esentially important, not only for the general pur- 

of stopping out false light, but particularly for 
stopping out all injurious heat during the examina- 
tion of the sun with large telescopes. 

‘On Polygons inscribed on a Surface of the Second 
Order,” by Sir W. R. Hamitton.—This problem, 
though suggested by the theory of Quaternions, yet 
admitted of a purely mathematical solution,_the 
outline of which Prof. Sir W. Hamilton gave to the 
Section. 

‘On the Theory of Magnetic Induction,’ by Prof. 
Juouson.—The author said the idea of making this 
communication arose out of the paper read on Friday 
last by Mr. Tyndall, though they were not directly 
connected. He conceived that a foundation for 2 
complete theory of magnetic induction in crystallized 
ornon-crystallized matter could be laid on two prin- 
ciples, Ist. Any different rigidly magnetic magnets, 
perfectly hard steel magnets for example,—or electro- 
magnets without soft iron cores, or groups of such 
magnets, would produce the same inductive effect on 
agiven substance when separately brought into its 
neighbourhood, if they produce the same force in the 
space occupied by it; or the inductive manifestation 
ofa body depends only on its own form and consti- 
tation,and on the field of magnetic force in which 
itis placed. Here it is to be noted that in the mathe- 
natical theory of magnetism, the “ magnetic force” 
or the resultant magnetic force at any point is defined 
aw the foree which the north pole of an infinitely 
thin uniformly and longitudinally magnetized bar 
ofstandard or unit strength would experience when 
paced at this point :—these may be called unit bars 
orbars of unit strength. 2nd. When any number 
of magnets act simultaneously in inducing magnetism 
inagiven body, each produces the same induction 
wif the others were removed; and the active state 
ofa body is the state of magnetization which results 
from the co-existence or superposition of the separate 
distributions of magnetism due to the different mag- 
nets. The author stated that he did not apprehend 
ay doubt could be raised as to the truth of the 
first ofthese principles. But the second is one which 
must be proved or disproved by experiment; and 
although probably as far asexperiments hitherto made 
have reference to it, they support it, yet we cannot 
consider it as a rigorously established experimental 
hw, Thus, even if it be confirmed by ordinary cases 
of induction in soft iron, it is possible that a piece 
ef soft iron when very strongly magnetized, as it may 
be, for instance, by an electro-magnetic helix, is in a 
Sate in which it is not susceptible of magnetization 
fo the same extent or with the same symmetry as 
rgirds the substance of the iron by the action of 
m independent magnet brought up to it, as it would 
beif originally unmagnetic; or only magnetized by 

eearth’s influence. It is natural to expect that 
the Principle as stated above is strictly applicable 
'» bodies susceptible of but feeble inductive mag- 
hetization : in fact, to all bodies ferro-magnetic or dia- 
magnetic which contain little or no iron in their com- 
Potion; but Pliicker’s experiments, in the descrip- 
tim of which an increase of the magnetizing force, 
accompanied by any alteration of the “lines of 
foree,” is asserted to make a change from attraction 

repulsion in certain cases of bodies commonly 
diamagnetic placed in fixed positions in the 





neighbourhood of a magnet seem to be at variance 
with it. It is, therefore, a matter of the utmost im- 
portanee to test this principle experimentally, which 
when it shall be accomplished it will only be neces- 
sary to give determinate variable expressions to cer- 
tain co-efficients, which, for the want of such ex- 
perimental data, are at present taken as constant. 
The author said he ventured to suggest that an ex- 
planation of the very remarkable phenomena de- 
scribed by Pliicker in papers in the 54th and 55th 
volumes (1848 and 1849) of Poggendorff's ‘ Annalen’ 
may be found in an alteration in the lines of force 
of the inducing magnet accompanying an increase or 
diminution of its strength, and depending on the not 
improbable circumstance that the soft iron core 
does not receive magnetism with an invariable distri- 
bution. 

‘On the reduced Observation for Six Years of the 
Winds in the Regions of Glasgow,’ by Prof. Nicot. 
—The Professor exhibited and explained the tabu- 
lated results of six years’ work of Osler’s Anemometer, 
—also diagrams showing at a glance the direction, 
strength and total resultant direction of the winds 
which blew at Glasgow during cach of the four seasons 
of each of the six years; and stated that this was one 
branch of a general investigation which he was pro- 
ceeding with of the entire meteorology of Glasgow. 

The Section, having still many papers on the list, 
and the hour of the meeting of the General Com- 
mittee having arrived, adjourned until halfpast ten 
o'clock on the next (Wednesday) morning. 


Section B.—CHEMISTRY, 1ncLupDInG 1Ts APPLICATIONS 
TO AGRICULTURE AND THB ARTS, 

*On the action of the Soap Test upon Water con- 
taining a salt of magnesia only, and likewise upon 
water containing a salt of magnesia and a salt of 
lime,’ by Mr. D. Camrsett.—This was an examina- 
tion of the value of the soap test of Dr. Clarke. The 
conclusions arrived at were—lst. That water contain- 
ing sulphate of magnesia alone, acts towards the soap 
test in producing with it a perfect lather, similarly or 
nearly so, as does water containing a lime salt alone, 
—but only when the equivalent of magnesia salt 
does not exceed six grains of carbonate of lime in a 
gallon of water.—2nd. That the degrees of hard- 
ness of an ordinary water cannot be inferred by the 
rule. Compute the grains of lime, magnesia, oxides 
of iron and alumina, in a gallon of water, each into 
its equivalent of chalk. The sum of these equiva- 
lents will be the hardness of the water.—3rd. That 
the degrees of hardness of a water containing mag- 
nesia and lime salts, as shown by the soap test as it 
is now applied, cannot in every case be taken as 
representing the amount of these salts in the water ; 
nor in nearly any instance can it be considered as 
giving the amount of lime in a water when magnesia 
is present.—4th. That water might show by the soap 
test a small degree of hardness in comparison to the 
considerable quantities of salts of magnesia and of 
lime it might contain,—and trusting to this method 
of analysis alone when selecting water for ordinary 
use and for steam purposes, might lead to a water 
being adopted which might not be conducive to the 
general health, and which would leave considerable 
deposit in vessels in which it was boiled—a great de- 
terioration to its use in steam generating. 

‘Remarks on some Chemical Facts connected 
with the Tessellated Pavements discovered at Ciren- 
cester (the Roman Corinium),’ by Prof. Buckman, 
—In this paper it was shown that the materials of 
which pavements are composed are of two kinds :— 
the first derived from rocks of the district and termed 
natural, the second composed of clay, fictilia and 
glass, artificial tessella. The natural tessella, many 
of which are so altered by chemical manipulation as 
to cause many of them to be referred to foreign rocks, 
consist of bits of stone from the chalk, oolite, lias, and 
red sandstone formations, were clearly referred to 
their origin, and the processes by which they were 
prepared for pavements were pointed out. Thus, a 
grey colour was produced from a cream-coloured 
oolite, the change of colour being caused by a pro- 
cess of roasting. This is dependent upon the fact 
that the oolite bed of which they are made contains 
iron and organic matter, the latter of which pre- 
vented the iron peroxidizing, and thus the grey was 
due to a protoxide of that metal. The artificial tes- 
selle from pottery consists of shades of red and 





black ; the reds all being due to a peroxidation of the 
iron in the clays from which they were made,—whilst 
the blacks were the result of baking in “smother fur- 
naces,” as long since pointed out by Mr. Artis, so 
that the carbonaceous matter of the fuel with which 
the baking was effected was prevented from escaping, 
and, as he would lead us to infer, the black smoke 
penetrates the clay and thus blackens it. The au- 
thor, however, showed that this smoke acted chemi- 
cally, by preventing the oxidation of the iron, and 
thus the change from the dark colour of the clay to 
red which usually occurs in burning pottery and 
bricks was prevented. Reference was then made to 
a medallion of the pavement representing Flora, in 
the first drawing of which the head-dress and flowers 
held in the hand were coloured verdigris green, the 
hue these objects presented on being exhumed; but 
as this was unsatisfactory in chromatic arrangement, 
the author suspected some subsequent chemical 
change,—and on scraping away the green from the 
surfaces of the tessella in question, a beautiful ruby 
glass presented itself. New drawings (which were 
also exhibited) were then made with ruby instead of 
green colour: the result of which was, that what was 
before inharmonious in colour and grouping, at once 
assumed harmony in these respects, and became 
perfectly intelligible. An analysis of the glass made 
by Prof. Voelcker showed the cause of change from 
ruby to green to have been due to the fact that the 
antique ruby glass had derived its colour from 
peroxide of copper, and that the tessella had become 
covered with carbonate of copper from a decompo- 
sition of their surfaces. 

The ‘ Phosphorescence of Potassium,’ by Mr. W. 
Perriz.—While speculating on the consequences of 
the dynamical theory of heat, I was led to the con- 
clusion that cold potassium ought to be found lumi- 
nous ; and farther, that it ought to be only about a 
tenth part as luminous as phosphorus. —On testing 
this experimentally, with the precautions for sensitive 
vision which the anticipated feebleness of the light 
indicated to be necessary, the result was, that on 
dividing a bit of potassium, (which was quite dry, 
being protected only by a coating of bees’ wax,) the 
halves showed two distinctly luminous sections ; the 
light being about a tenth of that from a similar sur- 
face of phosphorus, as far as the eye could make the 
comparison. The light diminished, naturally, as a 
protecting coating of oxyde was formed, but remained 
just perceptible to the most sensitive sight, as long as 
half an hour. 

‘On the presence of Fluorine in Blood and Milk,’ 
by Dr. G. Witson.—In 1846 I announced to 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh that after finding 
that fluor spar was soluble in water, and occurred in 
many natural waters, I thought it well to seek for it 
in milk and in blood, and found distinct evidence of 
its presence in both. The proofs however were not so 
decisive as I could have wished. This summer, 
however, I have employed the fresh drawn blood of 
the ox. About 26 imperial pints or 3 gallons of 
blood were made use of. From the large scale on 
which the experiment was conducted, and the sim- 
plicity of the process followed, the evidence in favour 
of the presence of fluorine in the blood of the ox 
seems unexceptionable ; and it cannot be doubted 
that the blood of other animals will be found to 
contain the same element. I presume it to be pre- 
sent in the state of fluoride of calcium, and that 
its amount is very small, but I have not attempted 
its quantitative determination. Milk was examined 
in a similar way, with nine imperial pints of rich 
milk from a country farm. The vapour which they 
evolved etched glass distinctly. The ashes of 12 lb. 
of new skim-milk cheese made this spring treated in 
the same way occasioned decp etching of glass. The 
ashes of four imperial pints of whey treated in the 
same way have barely marked glass so as to show 
the faintest outlines when breathed upon. In all 
probability the fluoride of calcium is associated with 
the phosphate of lime, and when milk is coagulated 
separates along with the caseine—Dr. WILSON also 
stated that he had repeated the inquiry into the 
solubility of fluoride of calcium in water, reported 
to the Association at its Southampton meeting, and 
with the same result, viz., that 16 fluid ounces, or 
7,000 gr. of water, at 60°, dissolve 0-26 gr. of fluor 
spar. 

‘On the presence of Carbonates in Blood,’ by 
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Prof. G. I. Mutper, of Utrecht.—The intention of 
Prof. Mulder was to show experimentally that blood 
contains carbonic acid not merely in solution, but 
also in chemical combination with bases and organic 
substances, as globulin, albumen, &c. 

‘Ona compound of Iodine and Codeine,’ by T. 
Anverson, M.D.—The compound of Iodine and 
Codeine which formed the special subject of this com- 
munication is obtained by mixing together alcoholic 
solutions of equal quantities of Codeine and Iodine, 
and leaving the mixture to spontaneous evaporation, 
when the new compound is deposited in crystals. 
The compound is insoluble in water, sparingly soluble 
in cold alcohol, but readily in boiling, and it is again 
deposited in small triangular plates as the solution 
cools, Its crystalline form has been determined by 
Prof. Haidinger, of Vienna, who finds it to belong 
to the doubly oblique system. The crystals have 
a fine diamond lustre and a deep purple colour by 
reflected, and ruby red by transmitted light. In 
powder its colour is cinnamon brown, 

‘On a direct method of separating Arsenious from 
Arsenic Acid, and on its application to the estima- 
tion of Nitric Acid,’ by Mr. J. Stern. | 





MONDAY. 
SgcTiox C.—GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. | 

‘On Erosion from River Action,’ by Prof. Hrrcn- | 
cock.—The Professor stated that in New England 
it was easy to distinguish the phenomena produced | 
by diluvial (or drift) action from those produced by 
the agency of rivers. The drift had acted from the 
north on the northern sides of the hills, planing away 
their protuberances; whereas the rivers had cut for 
themselves deep winding channels. The most re- 
markable river-actions now going on were the increase 
in the deltas of rivers and the recession of cataracts, | 
The principal examples of river-action adduced by 
the Professor, were the gorge in the valley of the 
river Connecticut, 8 miles long and 500 feet deep; 
the walls of rock, 60 feet or 70 feet high, on the | 
Potomac, near Washington; the falls in Wisconsin 
river, where for 1} mile the trap-rock is worn to the 
depth of 150 feet ; the gorge of the river Genessee, 
7 miles long and 100 feet deep. The following con- 
clusions were deduced from these observations :—1. 
Most rivers have now ceased to wear away their beds; 
—2. Originally, barriers existed, which raised the 
level of many rivers above what it is at present ;— | 
3. The amount of erosion was the same in all parts 
of the world where the rocks were the same ;—4. 
That if the crystalline rocks had been eroded to the 
depth of several hundred feet by rivers, it was pro- 
bable that all other gorges in softer rocks had been 
made by the rivers in them ;—5. That the period 
required for this purpose must have been incon- 
ceivably long,—a conclusion which harmonized with 
deductions from other geological data. 

‘On River Terraces in New England,’ by Prof. 
Hitcucock.—The banks of the river Connecticut 
were covered by a deposit of unstratified drift, con- 
sisting of angular blocks, sand and mud, extending | 
for a distance of 300 miles, and rising to a height of 
1,000 feet or more on the hills: above this drift the 
river deposits formed a series of terraces on either 
bank, of which the highest consisted of coarse mate- 
rials, derived from the drift, and not much stratified ; 
the lower terraces were successively formed of finer 
materials and were regularly stratified. The Pro- | 
fessor considered that these terraces had been formed | 
by the river when at higher levels; and that the sur- | 
face of the country had been rising in a quiet way, | 
without paroxysmal movements. 

Mr. Sepewick argued that it was incorrect to | 
assume that because many American rivers, having | 
cataracts, had formed deep gorges, that, therefore, | 
all rivers had excavated the ravines and valleys | 
through which they flowed. In Britain the rivers | 
flowed in cracks and valleys, formed during pre- | 
vious periods of elevation, and had done scarcely 
anything to modify them; the whole of our rivers | 
were newer than the period of the boulder clay, | 
and the epoch of their agency went back but a few | 
thousand years. He referred to De Luc’s Treatise | 
as a triumphant refutation of the idea that river- | 
valleys could be formed by the streams now flowing 
through them in any lapse of ages.—Mr. R. Cuam- 
BERS took the same view: all our rivers were newer 
than the glacial epoch, and had done very little to 


modify the form of the surface. In Scotland as in 
America, the materials of the lowest river terraces 
were finer than in the upper; but he believed the 
true reason was, that it had been brought from a 
greater distance.—Gen. Portiock also argued that 
the case of Niagara and other American cataracts 
could not be used to explain ordinary river-valleys ; 
he doubted whether the boulder clay was continuous 
below the river-terraces of Prof. Hitchcock.—Prof. 
NIcot quoted a remark of Playfair’s, which seemed 
to favour the argument for attributing some valleys 
in Scotland to the agency of existing streams.—Mr. 
STRICKLAND mentioned instances in Asia Minor 
where streams meandered through ravines 500 feet 
deep, cut by themselvesin hard tertiary limestone. 
‘On the Constant Increase of Elevation of the 
Beds of Rivers, and on the earlier existence of the 
Binnen or Inland Lake,’ by Dr. Becker.—It is well 
known that old buildings in river-side towns often 
appear as if they had partially sunk into the ground; 
churches sometimes have their floors beneath the 
level of surrounding streets, the basements of gates, 
towers, and ancient walls are buried up, and old 
pavements and quay steps are no longer visible. 
These circumstances are well illustrated at Mayence, 
a town 2,000 years old. About 1846 an ice-house 
was dug near the centre of the town through twenty 
feet of old building materials, charcoal, stones, mortar, 
&c., arranged in three strata of six feet each, covered 
by two feet of garden mould. In the lowest layer 
was discovered Roman coins of the time of Commo- 
dus, and bronze and earthen vessels of a Roman 
dwelling-house. In the next stratum, and conspi- 
cuously different in form and colour, were the remains 
of a house of the 14th century, with its coins and 
other works; above this were other coins and articles 
of the 16th century, and lastly a bullet mould, and 
the remains of materials of modern war. From these 
and similar observations in Cologne, Castel Bingen, 
&c. on the Rhine, Dr. Becker concludes that a town 
consisting of middle-sized houses would form a 
stratum of ruins about six feet thick. In these old 
towns the less durable class of buildings have been 
many times destroyed by fire or war, and recon- 
structed on the ruins of their predecessors, whilst the 
churches and other more substantial structures have 
stood through each change. Mayence also affords 
good evidence of a second cause of these phenomena, 
which are still in operation,—namely, the increase in 
the elevation of the bed of the Rhine. Close to the 
river, and forming part of the city walls, is the Fish- 
gate, built in 1050, and now so low as to be dangerous 
alike to loaded waggons and the heads of foot 
passengers ;* recent excavations have brought to light 
the socle of the stone gate-pillars and the street 
pavement of 1050, nearly six feet lower than the 
present carriage way. On repariing the river quay 


| near this gate two strata of road paving were found, 


—one 2} feet and one 6 feet below the present way. 
From a variety of other indications, it is inferred that 
the bed of the Rhine was lower than it is now, at the 
commencement of our era by 13 feet; in 1050, by 5 
feet 9 inches; and in 1750, by 83 inches. The rising 
of the bed of the Rhine has been attended with a 
corresponding rise of its waters, and the flooding of 
the neighbouring lands has only been prevented by 
raising their banks from time to time. M. Becker 
concludes by recommending that flood-water should 
be admitted to marsh lands whenever it is practicable, 
that it may deposit its sediment there.—2. As to the 
existence of the Binnen or Inland Lake, which for- 
merly covered the Rhine valley from Strasburg to 


| Bingen. ‘To the epoch of this traditionary lake, M. 


Becker attributes a line of ancient water level, marked 
by small precipices and beds of diluvial loam and 
pebbles, 115 feet above the present river. In 1846 
a hill side in Mayence was lowered, and exhibited at 
the depth of fifty feet a bed of clay with innumer- 
able fishes of the genus Perca, amongst others P. 
Moguntina v. Meyer, also fragments of crocodiles, 
tortoises, microtherium, &c. In these tertiary beds 
were hollows or crevices 10 to 30 feet wide and 20 
to 50 feet deep, filled with sand and gravel, contain- 
ing bones of the horse, deer, marmot, &c. These 
deposits, filling ancient crevices more than 100 feet 
above the Rhine, are regarded as further indications 
of the Inland Lake, whose outlet was apparently at 





* Since this paper was written the arch of the gate has 
been removed. 








Bingen, over a barrier since removed, Boring expe 
riments at the confluence of the Maine and Rhi 
showed nothing but alluvium to a depth of 249 rs 
a thickness which, according to M. Becker's calcul 
tion, would require 20,000 years for its formation, 

‘On a Tertiary Fossiliferous Deposit underlyin 
Basalt in the Island of Mull,’ by the Duxg 
ArGytu.—The island consists of trap, granite a 
mica slate, all of which are seen in the small ba 
near Ardtun, and at this place are some small on 
of coals interstratified with columnar basalt, A little 
north of the bay is Ardtun Head, a Perpendiculay 
cliff of 130 feet, intersected by a deep fissure or raving 
accessible from the ‘moor above. The cliff CONsisty 
of the following horizontal beds:—1. At the top, 20 
or 30 feet of rudely columnar basalt; 2, 4 thin 
laminated stratum containing fossil leaves; 3. Vol. 
canic ashes; 4. A second leaf-bed ; 5. A second bed 
of volcanic ashes; 6. A third leaf-bed; 7, Amorphous 
basalt; 8. Columnar basalt, occupying the base of 
the cliff. The volcanic ash-beds are undistinguish. 
able from some modern formations at Vesuvius, and 
from the tuff at Madeira and Auvergne. The second 
leaf bed is 14 to 2 feet thick, and in its lower part 
is a mere mass of vegetation. In the third bed 
the leaves are less numerous, and imbedded jn 
a voleanic mud, which now forms a hard whinstone. 
the leaves are black and look charred, but this is not 
necessarily the case: no trunks, boles, or even smal} 
twigs were found. From these appearances the Duke 
concluded that the leaves had accumulated from 
autumn to autumn in a shallow lake, and had beep 
overflowed by soft mud, in which they were preserved, 
The only indication of living animals found with the 
leaves was the track of a worm. Chalk flints were 
found entangled in the trap; and on the neighbour. 
ing island of Tiree pieces of undoubted pumice were 
obtained. The Duke also mentioned that the fint 
recorded visit to this spot was paid by Dr. Johnson 
in 1773. In 1790 Mr. Mills (Phil. Trans.) visited 
the ravine, but did not notice the leaf-beds; and sub. 
sequently, Dr. M‘Culloch and Prof. Jameson had 
coasted the island, and supposed the horizontal ash- 
beds were secondary strata, 

Prof. Forbes stated that the leaves were in a very 
beautiful state of preservation, and belonged to spe- 
cies of plane, alder, pine, equisetum, and some others, 
From the presence of flints the deposit appeared to 
be newer than the chalk, whilst in the latest ter 
tiaries only vegetable remains of a more boreal cha- 
racter were found. The leaves most resembled some 
eocene specimens from Styria, figured by Dr. Unger, 
and those found in the (eocene) pipe-clay beds of the 
Isle of Wight. Sir John Richardson had also dis 
covered leaves of similar character at Mackenzie 
River, Arctic America. With respect to their situe 
tion, fossil leaves had been found in beds under basalt 
in Iceland ; and Prof. Oldham had just mentioned to 
him, that he found vegetable remains and leaves ina 
similar situation in the north of Ireland, but neithe 
of these cases had been examined or published— 
Mr. J. Smrru said that the only clue to the discovery 
the Duke had made was the accidental finding of a 
“stone that looked like a leaf” by a sportsman— 
Mr. Sepawick, referring to the idea that dicotyle 
donous leaves (unless coniferous) were unknown 2 
secondary strata, said that he had found such in the 
greensand bordering the Hartz mountains. The 
trap rocks of the Hebrides had been considered of 
older tertiary date by Buckland and Conybeare 
thirty years since. 

Sir R. I. Murcutson exhibited and explained a 
‘ Geological Sketch-map of Spain,’ communicated by 
M.E. De Verneuil.—In the centre of Spain are three 
conspicuous mountain chains,—the Guadarrama, the 
Monte de Toledo, and the Sierra Morena, all elevated 
before the secondary period, and having a direction 
a little S. of W. The Guadarrama consists of granite, 
gneiss, and crystalline schists ; the Sierra Nevada, d 
mica, schist, and metamorphic nodes; the Siem 
Morena and Monte de Toledo consist of Palsozot 
strata, and Silurian fossils have been discovered 
the former. Ina section from Almadon to Cordow 
(from N. to S.), the strata succeed in an ascending 
order: the oldest slates contain Silurian trilobites 
Calymene Tristani (which has been found at plac 
50 miles apart, on the strike of these beds, which 5 
E. and W.), and species of Cheirurus, [llenus 
Phacops, Ogygia Buchii and Bellerophon bilobates 
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D 
—." About 20 miles N.E. of Cordova, the 
. r Silurian is represented by beds of calcareous 
concretions, contajning Cardiole and Orthocerata. 
Devonian strata occur both N. and S. of Almadon, 
igcluding the quartzites and schists of the mercury 
pines”; fossils of the genera Productus, Leptena, 


; * 
irifer, &c. were enumerated. Carboniferous de- 


its are found further south, consisting of masses of 
limestone with Productus semi-reticulatus, and true 


goakmeasures, of great value, but little worked for 
gant of roads. The Sierra Cantabrica has an axis 
of Devonian rocks with fossils; and on its southern 
fank is the richest coalfield in Spain ; the beds are 
rertical, but can be worked in the mountains 1,200 
feet or 1,300 feet above the level of the streams; 
there are more than eighty workable beds, and the 
total thickness of the system must be 10,000 feet or 
10,200 feet. The red magnesian limestone and 

psiferous marls of Montiel have been doubtfully 
referred to the Permian system. In this formation are 
the caves of Montesinos, explored by Don Quixote. 
The Trias has been traced from the Pyrenees to 
Santander, Asturias, and Leon, on both sides of the 
Cantabrian chain; it also occurs east of Madrid. 
Jurassic and Cretaceous formations extend over much 
of eastern and southern Spain, lying on the Trias, 
and constituting most of the high land east of Madrid. 
Jn Portugal, according to Mr. Sharpe, they are con- 
fned to the coast. Inthe south of Spain (Malaga 
and Ronda), these rocks have become so metamor- 
phic that it is difficult to distinguish one from the 
other. Most of the Jurassic beds belong to the upper 
lias, characterized by Ammonites Walcotti and Spirifer 
verrucosus. The cretaceous system of Spain consists 
of the Hippurite limestone, or equivalent of the lower 
chalk, and of the equivalent of the green-sand, well 
developed in Santander and Biscay. Above the 
chalk is the nwmmulitic rock, now considered Eocene, 
gen at Santander, and containing Conoclypus conoi- 
devs and Serpula spirulea. Nummulites are also 
found at Malaga, Motril, Tarragone, Olot, &c. The 
Miocene tertiary strata, chiefly of freshwater origin, 
are generally horizontal, extending as vast plains over 
Old and New Castile, from tie Cantabrian chain to 
the Guadarrama, and from this to the Sierra Morena, 
sometimes reaching an altitude of 2,500 feet. The 
most recent beds contain living freshwater shells and 
bones of the elephant, near Madrid.+ 

‘Notes on the Geology of the Southern Extremity 
of Cantyre, Argyleshire,’ by Prof. Nicot.—The 
peninsula of Cantyre is connected with the mainland 
by an isthmus only a mile broad, and a depression of 
afew feet would convert it into several islands. The 
fundamental rock is an arenaceous mica slate, which | 
ns nearly N. and S., and dips about 30° E. The 
ted sandstone and conglomerates rest upon it almost 

















































conformably ; the conglomerate attains an immense 
thickness, and consists of sand, pebbles, and rounded 
blocks, sometimes three feet or more in diameter; 
the blocks consist of porphyry, sandstone, hornstone, 
quartz, and trap, all of local origin. The red sand- 
stone above is often almost a tufa of re-composed 
caystone-porphyry. West of Campbeltown some 

8 of coal are wrought; it contains Stigmaria, 
Sgillarie, and Lepidodendra ; with the coal are beds 
of porphyry and green-stone, by which it is singu- 
larly altered. In the cliffs south of Tosset some 
splendid veins of trap are seen, rising up through the 
mica slate, sandstone, limestone, and shale, and | 
spreading out in the overlying beds. On the shore 
at Kilhousland is a mass of trap like a miniature 
Giant's Causeway; the vertical columns are divided 
by veins of calc spar, hematite and malachite. No 
las or oolitic coal was seen, as represented by Dr. 
MCulloch, but there is a large mass of ordinary 
ta till or boulder clay, with shingle beds above, often 

ing terraces. In the hollows of this drift are 
masses of peat, of great antiquity, and still increas- 
2g; leaves of the alder and other trees, nuts, &c. 
‘eur in the peat, whilst roots of birch and oak are 
found in the red clay beneath. All round the shore 
weclifis and caves above the present level of the 
®« Two caves in the hard porphyry of Davar 





§ The mercury is not in veins, but dispersed through ver- 
strata of sandstone and carbonaceous slates; in the 
nas it occurs in coal-measure strata. 

t There are three districts of extinct volcanoes in the 
insula,—one at the Cape of Gata, one near Ciudad Real, 





40d the third near Olot, in Catalonia. 


| were probably altered Cambrian rocks. 


| results ; however, he was glad that what he had 
| sketched out was being now done in detail, and that 


to Barrande’s third series of Trilobites | Island are 130 feet long, meeting in the interior. | extending from Fort Ecluse to Soleure, along the 


Regarding the mica slate of the Grampians as altered 
Silurian rocks, the author suggests that the arena- | 
ceous mica slate of Cantyre may be newer Silurian | of Ivrea formed by the ancient glacier descending 
or Devonian rock in a similarly metamorphosed con- from Mont Blanc, Mont Rose, and Mont Coque, 
dition. The discovery of the large mass of trap | filling the valley of Aoste and extending over the 
(coloured as mica slate by M’Culloch) brings Can- | plains as far as Calasso. 2. Scattered erratic forma- 
tyre into parallelism with the south of Arran, and | tion, composed of gigantic angular blocks from the 
completes the band of igneous rock, commencing | Alps, gravel with striated angular pebbles, and mud, 
near Montrose, ranging across Scotland, and reap- | brought down by the glaciers at the period of their 
pearing on the north of Ireland. | greatest extension. In Piedmont it forms a band 

Dr. FLeminG remarked, that the interval between | round the moraine, and is seen on the hill of Superga. 
columns of basalt, amounting sometimes to six inches, | In Switzerland it covers all the plain, from the lake 
indicated a remarkable degree of contraction on cool- | of Geneva to the lake of Constance and penetrates 
ing. | the valley of Jura. 3. Glacier diluvium, formed of 

‘On the Representatives of the Mountain Lime- | rolled and rounded pebbles from the Alps, which 
stone as they occur on the south and east of Dum- | are never striated; it is sometimes stratified, but 
fries-shire,’ by Mr. R. Harkness.—This stratum was | without fossils, It covers a great part of the basin 
described as consisting of three divisions:—1. The | of Switzerland, and is very deep round Geneva and 
lowest beds, hard white grits, 350 yards thick; 2.| Berne. The authors attributed its origin to the 
White and red sandstone, flagstone, limestone, iron- | fusion of glaciers at the period of their oscillations, 
stone, and thin seams of coal and slate, above 300 | 4. Ancient alluvium, with small rolled pebbles, not 
yards; 3. Variegated grits and conglomerates, from | derived from the Alps, and bones of pachyderms, 
150 to 200 yards. The hills formed by these strata Elephas primigenius, Rhinoceros tichorhinus, Bos 
are low and flat-topped, and the grit beds are exceed- | priscus, Cervus euryceros, &c. In Switzerland it 
ingly sterile, producing only gorse and heather, con- | rests on miocene molasse, and in Piedmont on 
trasting with the fine pasture of the sheep-walks on | marine pliocene beds. Northern Europe and Ame- 
the tracts occupied by the altered Silurian strata. rica having been submerged at this period, many 

Mr. Harkness exhibited a drawing of the foot- | marine deposits were accumulated of the same age 
prints of a biped from the new red sandstone of | with these glacier formations. 

Western Point, Dumfries ;—and Sir W. JarpDINE ‘On recent Changes of Sea Level,’ by Mr. R. 
gave an account of the foot-prints in the same forma- | Austen._—After remarking that many phenomena 
tion at Corncockle Mines, in the vale of the Annan, | formerly classed as “ raised marine beds or beaches” 
first noticed by Dr. Duncan, and described and are now referred to distinct periods of time, the 
figured by Dr. Buckland in the Bridgewater Treatise, | author proceeds to describe evidences of a former 
where he compares them to the foot-prints of tor- | line of sea level on the headland west of Falmouth 
toises. The tracks run mostly in an east and west | harbour. This “ raised beach’’ is only eight or ten 
direction, as if the creature had made periodical | fect above the existing beach, and therefore partly 
journeys across the sands at low water. within the influence of the present tides, which rise 
TUESDAY. eighteen feet above low-water mark. 

‘On the Geological Position of the Black Slates; ‘Additional Observations on the Temperature of 
of the Menai Straits,’ by Prof. Ramsay.—The Pro- | Mines in Ireland,’ by Prof. OLpnam.—Alluding to 
fessor exhibited a map of. North Wales geologically | the former report, the deepest mine in Ireland was 
coloured, and explained his reasons for regarding | only 800 feet, and the increase of temperature, 
these black slates of the Menai as the equivalents of | making all requisite allowances, amounted to only 
the “ Zingula beds” of Prof. Sedgwick. He stated | 1° for every 85 feet below the level of no variation; 
that the purple slates and sandstones of Llanberris | whilst in England and on the Continent the average 
were 3,000 or 4,000 feet thick, and overlaid by beds | increase was 1° for every 45 feet. Since then the 
containing Lingule, interstratified with “ voleanic | same mine has been deepened to 1,200 feet and 
ash” and feldspar porphyries, the whole being 10,000 | new observations have been made, but the results 
or 12,000 feet thick. Near Bala there were small | were the same. In another and older part of the 
beds of this volcanic ash, two or three feet thick, | same mine, 300 yards distant and 50 fathoms deep, 
overlaid by the Bala limestone; but these beds be- | the increase of temperature was ascertained to be 
came more important westward, until they attained | 1° for every 52 feet. 

a thickness of several thousand feet. The summit A paper was communicated by the Rev. P. B. 
of Snowdon was formed of them. He then pointed | Bropiz, ‘On the Inferior Oolite near Grantham.’ 
out that the trap-rocks of North Wales were of three | (Not read, but recommended to be transferred to 
dates :—I1st, contemporaneous traps; 2nd, green- | the Geological Society.) 
stones, at first appearing as if interstratified but in| ‘On certain extraordinary Peculiarities of Strue- 
reality injected along lines of bedding; 3rd, great , ture in the more ancient Ganoids, by Mr. H. Mitte, 
ruptive masses, such as those in the Horn of Caer- | —The fishes exhibited and described were obtained 
narvon. The chlorite and mica slate of Caernarvon | from the lower part of the old red sandstone in 
Their meta- | Scotland ; they were in a very complete state of 
morphic condition had been induced at a very early | preservation and some of them entirely new or but 
period, since pebbles of them were found in the imperfectly known from Russian specimens. 
lower old red sandstone and pebbles of the trap rock ‘On the Paleozoic Rocks of the South of Scot- 
land,’ by Prof. Sepcwick.—After describing the 


in the carboniferous limestone. 
Prof. Sepcwick said that he had explored North | developement of the Silurian rocks in Cumberland, 
the Professor pointed out their parallels in the great 


Wales before the labours of the Survey commenced, 
and had arrived at and published most of these | chain of graywacke, of which the Lammermuir forms 
part; in the central part, or axis of the chain, the 


rocks consisted of coarser materials, and were more 
contorted, as at St. Abb’s Head, whilst the newer 
rocks, both on the north and south, had a generally 
lower inclination. 


eastern declivity of Jura. In Piedmont, the moraine 
of Rivoli, at the opening of the valley of Susa, that 































points of which he was doubtful were now being 
rendered certain. He objected to the term “ volcanic 
ash,” as being already in use for sub-aerial deposits, 
whilst these were plutonic. Sir R. I. Murcuison announced to the Meeting 
‘On the Parallel between the Superficial Deposits that M. Barrande was preparing a work on the 
of the Basin of Switzerland and those of the Valley Silurian rocks of Bohemia, and explained that in 
of the Po, in Piedmont, by MM. Martins and | Bohemia they formed but a small basin, about 25 
Gastatp1.—l. Ancient moraines. In proceeding | miles across, but abounding in fossils, and exhibiting 
from the higher to the lower ground in both basins | an older series of organic remains than any known 
they met with numerous ridges, formed of erratic | in England. Thus, although M. Barrande was no 
blocks, striated pebbles from the Alps, sand, gravel | species-maker, but had united many which his pre- 
and clay mixed together, without any trace of stra- | cursors had considered distinct, he still possessed 
tification, indicating the long existence of glaciers. | 250 species of trilobites alone; and amongst these 
In Switzerland, Berne, Sursee, and other towns are | he had discovered sexual differences and changes in 
built on moraines; and examples were seen in the | the course of growth. 
great moraine of Mont Sion, between Geneva and Dr. ANDERSON exhibited a collection of fishes from 
Annecy, and that of the ancient glacier of the Rhone, ! the yellow sandstone of Dura Den, and pointed out 
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the geological relation of these beds, which he said 
were 10,000 ft. above the beds from which Mr. Hugh 


Miller obtained his ichthyolites. 

Prof. Forses exhibited some plates of remarkable 
Fossil Radiata, engraved for the Decades of the 
Geological Survey. 

Prof. Partatore, of Florence, communicated an 
account of the discovery of Fossi] Plants, apparently 
carboniferous (Pecopteris arborescens and Annularia 
longifolia), in the Verrucano, a sandstone rock, in- 
ferior to the real Oxfordian limestone, and hitherto 
considered unfossiliferous; they were found by Prof. 
Meneghini and Prof. Paolo Savi, of Pisa. 

Lieut. Srracney, Bengal Engineers, exhibited a 
large Map of the Himalaya and Plain of Thibet, and 
gave a sketch of the geology of the country. In this 
plateau, which averages 15,500 ft., Lieut. Strachey 
has discovered the same series of fossils with those 
obtained by Major Cautley and Dr. Falconer, in 
the Sub-Himalaya. The plateau consists chiefly of 
boulder-drift in horizontal strata; whilst the high 
inclination of the tertiary beds shows that the great 
mass of the Himalaya is of post-tertiary elevation. 
The plateau is devoid of trees, and supports only a 
scanty vegetation over a very small part of its sur- 
face ; as there is no water, it is almost uninhabited, 
except by nomade tribes, whose villages are in the 
ravines, Fishes (of a species not determined) are 
found in the lake and streams of the plateau. The 
ravines that intersect the plain are very extraordinary ; 
that of the Sutlej is 3,000 ft. deep, and its sides have 
been mistaken for mountains; indeed, Moorcroft did 
not discover the existence of the plain on his first 
passage to Thibet. Lieut. Strachey has not detected 
signs of river action more than 200 ft. above the 
present streams, and considers that they have had 
little influence in forming these vast chasms. The 
glaciers exhibit signs of former extension, but of 
very inconsiderable amount. 

Gen. Porttock described conglomerates of the 
old red sandstone between Tantallon Castle and 
North Berwick, which exhibit a metamorphic con- 
dition when in contact with the trap rocks, and 
become less so as they recede from them. 

On a Quartz Formation in the South of Scotland,’ 
by Mr. W. Srevensoy.—The Secretary, Mr. H. 
MILLER, remarked that it was probably an altered 
sandstone like the quartz rock of the Lickey and 
Stiper stones, which was altered Caradoc sandstone. 

* Notices of Earthquakes in South America in the 
Years 1844, 5,6, 7,’ by Dr. M. Hamittroy.—The 
paper was not read, but the following is a b:icf ab- 
stract. In 1843 the writer took with him to Peru 
a seismometer from the British Association, and a 
mountain barometer, placing the latter at Tacna, 
where it remained from 1843 to 1848; no very de- 
structive earthquakes occurred in these four years,and 
hardly any variation appeared in the barometer. The 
writer says, that “ brief notice may be taken of the 
seismometer, and as to the pendulum it was of little 
use for ascertaining the direction or points whence 
the shocks originated ; but the sand-glass instrument 
acted well, and realized expectations in its workings,” 
indicating an upward heaving of the ground even in 
very gentle shocks. Delicate instruments, for the 
slight earthquakes, are most wanted, for violent shocks 
afford evidence readily: thus it often occurred at 
Tacna that the church bell tolled through lateral 
movements in shocks considered moderate. From 
other parts of America Dr. Hamilton received ac- 
counts of many destructive convulsions. On the 
18th of October, 1844, at 105 p.m., the provinces of 
Salta, Tucuman, Santiago-del-Estero, and others ex- 
perienced a terrible earthquake, which was felt over 
a tract above 1,000 miles N. and S. and several 
hundred miles wide; every house in Salta was 
damaged, and many fell; on some estates the sub- 
terranean tanks of cane-juice were destroyed. At 
Xuxuy and Tucuman the earthquake happened at 
the same time, reducing those towns to ruin; there 
were two great movements, and in the suburbs of 
Salta and other places the earth opened and exploded 
quantities of water and various coloured sands. Before 
the concussion dogs began to bark, and beasts of 
burden to stop and place themselves firmly ; the air 
was profoundly calm; after the earthquake heavy 
rain fell till sunrise. On the 26th of November, 1846, 
a new volcano in Chilji appeared in action; its first 
eruption was preceded by many loud reports, heard 
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one of the highest points of the Cordillera, known as 


distance the sulphurous smell of the eruption was 
perceptible.—Jan. 19, 1847, A severe earthquake 
at Copiapo, which threw down many houses and 
damaged all the town; fourteen shocks occurred 
within four hours after the first; they were mostly 
vertical, and considered the worst since 1822. On 
the 24th of May, 1847, a violent movement of the 
sea in the bay of Callo, and vessels anchored near 
shore were endangered; this submarine earthquake 
was felt on board an American whaler, distant sixty 
miles W.S.W. from the island of San Lorenzo.— 
June 4, 1847, The town of Huancarania, Talavera, 
and other places were visited by an earthquake.— 
June 28, A severe earthquake at Ica, continuing at 
intervals for two days, with shocks both vibratory 
and vertical.—Sept. 11, Tacna was visited by a vio- 
lent earthquake, with both a vertical movement and 
an oscillation of the land; rain fell during the whole 
of the previous day, and continued during the 11th; 
the barometer fell ,}, before the shock. Two shocks 
were felt at Arequipa on the same day and hour, a 
direct distance of 200 miles. — Oct. 8, An earth- 
quake was felt throughout Chili, from N. to S., and 
most severely at Melepilla, where it continued two 
days, and several hundred shocks were distinguish- 
able; it was the worst since 1822. Many persons in 
Peru were of opinion that a’ disagreeable odour or 
state of the atmosphere might be perceived before 
any serious earthquake; between 1843 and 1848 this 
phenomenon was more rarely noticed than in 1826 and 
other years remarkable for earthquakes. Another 
indication of a coming shock is said to be the pro- 
foundly calm and stagnant condition of the atmo- 
sphere; these and other premonitory symptoms are 
worthy of diligent observation, seeing how much 
these visitations affect life and property. 

Mr. A. Rose exhibited a specimen of Plumbago, 
from the Island of Mull, in the Hebrides, where it 
was discovered last June by Mr. C. M. Barstow, on 
the estate of Killimore, north side of Loch Scriden. 
It occurs in detached masses, from a few inches to a 
foot or eighteen inches across, imbedded in trap, or 
perhaps metamorphic rock, over an area probably 
half a mile square and 150 feet thick. Some attempts 
at blasting with gunpowder had been made, and the 


tained with about as much more in fragments. 


FRIDAY. 
Szctioy D.—NATURAL HISTORY, INCLUDING 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

The Presipent on taking the chair announced 
that on account of the large number of physiological 
papers it had been found necessary to constitute a 
Sub-Section of Physiology, and that Prof. Bennett 
had been appointed President. 

Prof. Owen gave an exposition of his views upon 
the nature of the segments of the vertebrate skull. 
Ilis remarks were illustrated by a series of prepara- 
tions of the skulls of the various forms of vertebrate 
animals, 

Dr. Lankesrer read a letter from Mr. G. New- 
port, ‘On the reciprocal Relations of the Vital and 
Physical Forces..—The author stated that as early as 
November 1845, he had advocated in a paper read 
before the Linnean Society, and published in an 
abstract of that paper at the time in the Atheneum 
and Gardeners’ Chronicle, views similar to those 
which had since been advocated by Prof. Mat- 
teucci, Dr. Fowler, and Dr. Carpenter. ‘These views 
were considered by the Council of the Linnean 
Society as of too startling a nature to admit of publi- 
cation without further evidence, and they had accord- 
ingly omitted all reference to the subject in Mr. New- 
port’s paper as published in their Transactions. The 
report of the proceedings of the Linnean Society in 
the Athenceum and Gardeners’ Chronicle was read to 
the Section, as well as the original passage from the 
paper as presented to the Linnean Society. Some 
new remarks of Mr. Newport on the subject were 
subsequently read at the Physiological Sub-Section. 

Dr. Carpenter stated that it frequently occurred 
that such was the condition of science that the same 
thought occurred to many observers at the same 
time. He freely admitted that Mr. Newport had 
preceded him in pointing out the correlation of vital 





over a circumference of twelve leagues; it was on | 


the Cerro Azur, thirty leagues from Talca, at which | 


_ === 
howey 
Fowler to say that fifty years ago he had pate 
researches on this subject. There was, however 
great difference between the idea of the correlation o 
physical and vital forces and the mere hypothesis of 
their identity. The investigation of their Correa. 
tions was likely to lead to important results, M 
Grove had the merit of first appreciating the import. 
ance of studying the correlation of physical forces: but 
this was no less obvious between such forces as motion 
chemical affinity, heat, light, magnetism, and elen. 
tricity, than between these and various forces observed 
in the animal body, as the nerve force, muscle for 
&c.—Dr. Fow er stated that his earliest experi. 
ments were made in Edinburgh in 1792, 

Prof. Partatore, of Florence, made some Temarks 
in French, ‘On some Peculiar Bodies which ocey 
in Aldrovanda vesiculosa, Utricularia, and other 
aquatic plants..—The author described minutely the 
structure of the intercellular cavities of the aboye 
mentioned plants, as well as those of Pontedera, the 
species of Nymphzacee, &c., also the structure of 
some peculiar irregular bodies of a stellate form lying 
in the interior of the cavities, more especially jp 
Nuphar and Nymphea, and crystalline bodies ip 
Myriophyllum, 

Dr. DauBeny gave an account of the experiments 
he was carrying on, at the request of the Association, 
‘On the Action of Carbonic Acid on Plants.’ These 
experiments were not yet concluded; but the result 
of his experiments was, at present, that when plants of 
the fern tribe were supplied with water containing 
1 per cent. of carbonic acid, that they grew much 
more luxuriously than those which were supplied 
with pure water,—so that the conclusion might be 
come to, that although very large quantities of car. 
bonic acid were injurious to plants, yet that when 
present in water from 1 to 5 per cent. it was be. 
neficial. 

Profs. Kettanp and Goopstr successively ai- 
dressed the Meeting on the subject of Mr. D. R, 
Hay’s views of the geometrical principles of Beauty 
in general, and more particularly as applied to ar. 


































mass exhibited, which weighed 30 Ib., had been ob- | 


chitecture and the human form. Prof. Kelland gave 
an exposition of the geometrical principles, and 
Prof. Goodsir confined himself to the explanation o 
the anatomical part of the question. The funds 
mental principles thus elucidated were as follows: 
That the eve is capable of appreciating the exact 
subdivision of spaces, just as the ear is capable of 
appreciating the exact subdivisions of intervals of 
time; so that the division of space into an exact 
number of equal parts will affect the eye agreeably 
in the same way that the division of the time 
vibration in music, into an exact number of equa 
parts, agreeably affects the ear. But the question 
now arises, What spaces does the eye most readily 
divide? It was stated that the author supposes 
those spaces to be angles, not lines; believing that 
the eye is more affected by direction than by dis 
tance. The basis of his theory, accordingly, is, that 
bodies are agreeable to the eye, so far as symmety 
is concerned, whenever the principal angles are exact 
submultiples of some common fundamental angle, 
According to this theory we should expect to find, 
that spaces, in which the prominent lines are hor 
zontal and vertical lines, will be agreeable to the 
eye when all the principal parallelograms fulfil the 
condition that the diagonals make with the side 





angles which are exact submultiples of one or of 4 


few right angles. The author was stated to proceed 
to apply his theory to the construction of the humat 
figure, in which we should expect @ priori to find 
the most perfect developement of symmetric beauty. 
Diagrams were exhibited which represent, with re 
markable accuracy, the human figure; and it was & 
plained that not a single lineal measure was employ 
in their construction. The line which shall repre 
sent the height of the figure being once assum 
every other line is determined by means of angles 
alone. For the female figure, those angles are, 00 
half, one-third, one-fourth, one-fifth, one-sixth, om 
seventh, and one-eighth of a right angle, and 
others. It must be evident, therefore, that, admit 
ting the supposition that the eye appreciates 
approves of the equal division of the space about 





point, this figure is the most perfect which can te 
| conceived. Every line makes with every other 
| a good angle. The male figure was stated to be cot 
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upon the female figure by altering most of 


the angles in the proportion of 9 to 8; the proportion 


hich the ordinary untempered flat seventh bears to 


nic. . : 
= Scott RussEtL was afraid that artists would 


pot admit of such a mathematical definition of beauty 
gb. Hay was attempting toestablish. Still that there 
gastruth in the theory all analogy supported. A few 
centuries ago the philosopher would have laughed at 
the man who should have announced that the great 
irregular rocks of the earth and the stones on the 
road were all formed on mathematical principles, 
and yet every one knew now that such was the fact, 
and that the science of mineralogy used these ma- 
thematical forms as the basis ofits classification. So 
ia the plant, and so in the animal, are frequently 
fund such regular repetition of the same form, and 
ach perfect obedience to mathematical principles 
that it could but be felt that one day we should be 
able to reduce all typical beauty to mathematical 
forms —Dr. R. G, Laruam said that these researches 
of Mr. Hay were important as methods. He did 
not think, however, that we should get at the true 
form of beauty either by an a@ priori: measurement 
ot by appealing to any existing type. That was only 
really beautiful which mankind in all ages pronounced 
33 such. We must always wait patiently for the 
judgment of the common sense of mankind, and 
yecould only get a typical form of beauty in such 
a way. : 

‘On the Infra-littoral Distribution of Marine Ani- 
malson the Southern, Northern and Western Shores 
of England and Scotland,’ by Prof. E. Fornes.—In 
the year 1839, a Committee of the British Associa- 
tin was formed for the purpose of investigating 
the natural history of the British seas by means 
of the dredge. A chief object of the research 
proposed was the ascertaining of the exact rela- 
tin of the Fauna of the British seas at the pre- 
snt epoch to that of the same area during the 
epoch of the so-called northern drift. A vast body 
of accurate observations and carefully stated facts 
have been obtained. This Report consisted chiefly 
of tables of two kinds, Ist. Tables systematically 
arranged of the species of animals dredged, all the 
depths at which they were taken during the inquiries, 
and the mineral character of the sea-beds on which 
they were found being stated in each species. These 
tables are extremely full, so far as Mollusca and 
Echinodermata are concerned, less so respecting 
other tribes of animals, but nevertheless more exten- 
sive than any yet made known. 2nd. Tabulated 
abstracts of the dredging papers, each separately 
abstracted; the year and place of observation, the 
distance from shore, the depth, the ground, the 
number of species of univalve testacea taken alive, 
and of those taken only dead; the same as _re- 
gards bivalves. ‘The number of species of Echino- 
dermata, and Remarks under which the creatures 
taken most abundantly in each instance are recorded. 
More than a hundred papers, all relating to the dis- 
trict under report, are so abstracted. In these tables 
the region so explored is divided into ten provinces, 
freupon the English coasts and five on those of Scot- 
land. These provincesare not arbitrary sections, but 
represent areas, each presenting peculiar geological 
features. The five English provinces are :—1. The 
coasts of Dorset and Hants, a region peopled from 
the general Fauna of the English Channel, but de- 
ficient in many of the species which give a character 
tothe 2nd province, the coasts of Devon and Corn- 
wall, where we have the most southern type of the 
Fauna of Great Britain, and the greatest number of 
Lusitanian forms appearing. 3. The Bristol Channel 
and southern shores of Wales, where we have a 
southern character still presented by the Fauna, 
but less intense. 4. The coast of North Wales, 
vhere we have the characteristic Fauna of the Irish 

marked more by deficiencies than by many 
peculiar species. 5. The seas around the Isle of Man, 
vhere the northern and southern types of the British 
marine Fauna, each faintly indicated, meet as it were 
ithe middle of a region markedly of the British or 
Celtic type. 6, The region of the Clyde and the 
lochs which branch from it, an area of great interest, 
for in these great sea lakes we find as it were im- 
Pnsoned assemblages of raarine creatures which re- 
mind us of the inhabitants of the Arctic Seas, and 
stikingly of the population of the British Seas during 


er 


the glacial epoch. 7. The seas of the inner Hebrides, 
presenting similar phenomena, but influenced by the 
currents of the North Atlantic. 8. Theseas of the outer 
Hebrides and the district around Cape Wrath. 9. 
The Orkneys, where the peculiarities of the northern 
part of the German Ocean come in contact with those 
of the Atlantic regions,—and 10, the Zetland Isles, 
where we find the marine races of Britain mingled 
abundantly with creatures of unquestionably Scan- 
dinavian and Arctic parentage, not isolated or 
straggling, as those of similar character in the western 
provinces are, but seated at the true bounds of the 
great boreal province which here intersects the British 
Seas. The dredge has been used within the area 
reported on in all depths between four and a hun- 
dred fathoms. Everywhere do we find the distinc- 
tion of Littoral, Laminarian and Coralline zones 
maintained, and in the Scottish provinces, that deeper 
region to which Prof. E. Forbes had previously 
given the name of “ deep-sea coral,” on account of 
the numbers and abundance of calcareous, zoophytic 
and bryozoic polypedons procured from the greater 
depths. Between the coasts of Cornwall and Ireland 
Mr. Mac Andrew has dredged and carefully noted 
the Mollusca inhabiting the region of fifty fathoms; 
and it is very curious and interesting to observe that 
only at such depths, and in peculiar localities, in the 
southern part of the British Seas, do we find those 
species of Scandinavian origin which give a feature 
to even the shallower zones in the sea-beds.of North 
Britain. The tables now presented show that whilst 
certain species of marine creatures are absolutely 
restricted to defined provinces of depth, those of the 
Littoral and Laminarian zones being especially 
limited in range alters, and not a few have a power 
of enduring ail the various conditions between the 
coast line and 100 fathoms, but in every case of wide 
range there is some portion in each region where 
the individuals of each species attain a maximum in 
number. The higher zones of our sea are distinguished 
by the presence of peculiar genera as well as species, 
but in the lower zones, the peculiarity is maintained 
almost entirely by peculiar species of genera, which 
have a wide bathymetrical range. According to the 
nature of the sea-bottom the proportion of species 
and of individuals of particular tribes of Mollusca 
and Radiata is determined. Among the former, the 
Acephalous species prevail over the Paracephalous 
in proportion to the more sandy or muddy character 
of the soundings, whilst the latter equal or exceed 
the former when the bottom is of mullipore, or hard, 
or abounding in stones of any size. A comparison of 
the species of Mollusca and Radiata, in the several 
provinces before enumerated, shows beyond question 
that there is a distinct distribution of them horizon- 
tally, and that the elements of our marine Fauna are 
derived from opposite directions, mingled, however, 
with a general assemblage, of which the British Seas 
may be regarded as the centre. To the influence of 
the Rennell’s current we may attribute much of the 
southern element in our marine Fauna; to that of 
currents setting in from the north, the Scandinavian 
and arctic elements. But when all the cases of 
distribution clearly to be attributed to such influences 
are enumerated, there remains a residue which we 
can only explain by going back to epochs anterior 
to our own, and toa different conformation of the 
coast of Europe, and a different set of currents from 
those which now prevail. 

‘On the European Species of Echinus, and the 
Peculiarities of their Distribution,’ by Prof. E. 
Forses.—When the author published his account 
of the British Echinodermata, he Jaid great stress on 
the distinctive character furnished by the sculpture 
of the spines in each species. In this communication 
he endeavoured to show that these characters bear 
definite relations to the more important features of 
the organization of the test, and that through them 
we are enabled easily to recognize even the most 
aberrant varietics of each species. 

Mr. H. E. Srricktanp read the Report of the 
Committee appointed for making experiments on 
the Vitality of Seeds. The experiments were going 
on, and the Committee would be glad to receive more 
seeds. 

Dr. Davpeny stated that generally seeds enough 
were not sent; in order to carry on the experiments 
through a series of years, a large number of seeds 





should be sent, as many as two or three thousand. 





There was one thing which this Committee was suc- 
ceeding in doing, and that was, abolishing the notion 
of the lengthened vitality of seeds which was very 
generally prevalent. 

MONDAY, 


‘On the Influence of Salt on Vegetation,’ by Dr. 
VoELCKER.—This paper contained the result of a 
series of experiments on the influence of solutions of 
salt on various plants, as cabbages, beans, onions, len- 
tils, chick-weed, groundsel, the thistle, radishes, and 
some grasses. None of these plants were affected 
during one month by solutions containing 24 grains 
of chloride of sodium to the pint of water, with the 
exception of Anthoranthum odoratum which was 
killed. Cabbages, radishes and lentils were bene- 
fitted by this solution, and not injured by solutions 
containing 48 grains to the pint. Solutions of 96 
grains injured the others, but had no effect on onions, 
radishes, and Carduus pratensis. Onions were not 
injured by solutions containing 192 grains of salt in 
the pint. Many of the plants had taken up so large 
quantities of salt that they tasted like strong brine. 

Prof. WaLKER-ARnotTT said that some of the 
plants experimented on by Dr. Voelcker, although 
not exclusively sea-shore plants, were yet of a kind 
that would grow near the sea, as, for instance, Poa 
annua ; and he knew as a fact that the seeds of plants 
which grew near the sea would bear larger quantities 
of salt than those of the same species which grew 
away from the sea. 

‘On the Epidermal Appendages of Callitriche, 
Hippuris, Pinguicula, and Drosera,’ by Dr. Lan- 
KESTER.—The author stated that since he had de- 
scribed the stellate bodies covering the surface of 
Callitriche, he had discovered the same bodies in 
Hippuris. That these bodies were hairs and not 
stomates, as had been supposed, was proved, the 
author thought, by the occurrence of the same 
bodies in Pinguicula, which were elevated on cells 
so as to form the crown of a hair. He described 
also similar bodies on the surface of the so called 
hairs of Drosera rotundifolia. 

Dr. Mackay, of Dublin, gave an account of an 
experiment on a Dracena Draco (Dragon Tree) in 
the Botanic Garden of Trinity College, Dublin. The 
plant had grown too tall for the house in which it 
was in, the stem was gradually cut through four feet 
above the surface of the soil, and the upper part 
suspended in the air, when it sent down secondary 
roots, and eventually was planted again. The author 
thought that the same plan might be pursued with 
regard to the palms and other Endogenous plants 
when they became too tall for the house. 

* On the Species of Gossypium, and the effects of 
Climate in altering the character of Cotton,’ by Prof. 
Royte.—The author considered that the number of 
species of the cotton plant had been unnecessarily 
multiplied, and showed the great influence that 
climate has in modifying the characters of admitted 
species of Gossypium. 

Dr. Lankester read a paper from Mr. G. Reap, 
*On the subject of Ropy Bread.’—This kind of bread, 
which is unpleasant and almost useless, is not unfre- 
quent. It occurs at times throughout a whole dis- 
trict, and when once it gets into the bakehouse it is 
with difficulty expelled. The only way to get rid of 
it, is to cast away all the old materials of bread- 
making and use everything clean and new. When 
examined under the microscope, the bread was found 
to have lost much of its cellular character, and 
everywhere the presence of a minute fungus could 
be detected. 

*On the genus Perodicticus of Bennett, and its 
relation to Stenops,’ by Prof. Van pER Horven.— 
The Lemur Potto of Gmelin, a species from the 
coast of Guinea, had hitherto only been known very 
imperfectly, the two specimens observed by the 
late Mr. Bennett and by the author of this notice 
having been both young and not having all their 
teeth. The author has had the opportunity of exam- 
ining an adult specimen in the past year, and found 
the dentition quite similar to that of the genus Ste- 
nops. 

Dr. H. Lowk made a Report ‘ On the Progress of 
Entomology in Scotland dwing the last few \ ears.’ 
—The Report was illustrated by a large collection of 
insects. Several insects recently added to the Scot- 
tish list were mentioned, and the author stated that 
in the destruction of insect life for preserving them 
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in museums, he had found nothing so successful as 
chloroform. 

Report called for at the last Meeting of the Associ- 
ation ‘On the Present State of our Knowledge of 
the Freshwater Polyzoa,’ by Prof. Attman.—Fresh- 
water Polyzoa have in a zoographical point of view 
been examined chiefly by Gervoisand Van Beneden, on 
the Continent, and in this country by Sir J.G. Dalyell, 
while Van Beneden and Dumortier have given us 
valuable details of their anatomical structure, and 
recently Mr. Hancock has published an excellent 
paper on theanatomy ofcertain genera with descriptions 
of some new species. Still, however, much remained 
to be determined, and in the present report, Prof. 
Allman brought forward the result of several years’ 
laborious research into this subject. In consequence 
of our increased knowledge of the Polyzoa and their 
separation from the Polypes, rigid exactness as well 
as facility of description required some reform in the 
terminology hitherto employed in speaking of these 
animals, and which contained several terms also 
applied to the Polypes, and consequently to parts | 
in no respect homologous. The Report contains a | 
detailed account of the anatomy of the different | 
genera in which the dermal, digestive, respiratory, | 
circulatory, muscular, nervous, and reproductive | 
systems are described under distinct heads. 

Prof. E. Forses said that such papers as these 
afforded abundant evidence of the value of the 
services of the British Association to science. This 
report with many others, bringing up our knowledge 
of science to the present day, would not have been | 
produced but for the Association. 

‘A List of Zoophytes found in the vicinity of 
Peterhead, N.B., with a notice of some new to the 
British list,’ by C. W. Peacn._He commenced by | 
stating that when he went to Peterhead in December 
last, he took with him a paper of Mr. J. M‘Gillivray’s | 
containing a list of the zoophytes found on the coast 
of Aberdeen: this list he has verified with the excep- 
tion of two, and, as well, added more than as many 
more, some of the flexible, amongst the rarest—the 
principal additions being calcareous, mostly Lepralias. 
He observed that many which are most abundant 
on the coast of Aberdeen, are either very rare or 
altogether wanting on the Cornish coast, and vice 
versa. The list now contained 107 species, all of which 
he had carefully examined before admitting them to 
the list. The first new one which he mentioned is a 
Cellularia of great beauty, differing from all figured 
in Dr. Johnston’s edition of the British zoophytes, in 
the shape and arrangement of the cells, and having 
one tooth on the upper edge of the cells induced him 
to propose the name of Unicornis. The next is an 
Actinia, which from its colour and markings he would 
name the Carnation. 

Prof. E. Foxses gave an account of the zoological 
researches made by Messrs. M‘Gillivray and Huxley 
during the voyage of H.M.S. Rattlesnake, under the 
command of the late Capt. Owen Stanley. 

Mr. Busk then gave an account of the Zoophytes | 
discovered on the same voyage—and afterwards a list | 
of Zoophytes, &c. found at Port Natal, Algoa Bay | 
and Table Bay, in South Africa—illustrated by a | 
beautiful series of preparations of the animals de- | 
scribed. | 

Prof. FLemrne, Prof. ALLMAN, and Prof. E. Forses 
expressed their sense of the value of this paper, and 
their admiration of the manner in which the speci- 
mens had been prepared. 





TUESDAY. 

Dr. CarrenteR read two papers—one ‘On the 
Reparation of the Spines of Echinida,’ the other | 
‘On the Gigantic Foraminifera of the Eocene Period, | 
and their existing Representatives.’ 


Prof. E. Forses stated that with regard to the 
Marginipora and Orbitoides, the observations of Mr. | 
Williamson had convinced him that they were true 


Foraminifera, At the time that he had maintained 
that they were Briozoa, no observations had been 
made that could be supposed to confirm their forami- | 
niferous structure. Prof. Forbes then described a 
species of Foraminifera he had caught in the Zetlands, 
which projected from its head several apparent tenta- 
cula. He believed that an observation of this kind, 
in conjunction with the cephalopodoid character of | 
the shell of some of the Foraminifera, had originally | 
led D’Orbigny to suppose that these animals were 
Cephalopods,—Prof, Goopsir quoted the opinion of 





Dujardin, that the Foraminifera were related to the 
infusorial genus Amiba, These animals had the 
power of projecting lobes from their bodies, and 
probably in the same way as described in the creature 
seen by Prof. E. Forbes. 

Dr. CarPenter exhibited a specimen of stamped 


gilt paper, prepared by Mr. Warren De la Rue, which 


he said, when held up tothe light reflected it in various 
ways, in the same manner as the markings upon the 
shells of mollusca. 

Dr. Manrett exhibited and described a portion 
of the upper jaw of the Iguanodon, with many 
mature teeth and dental grooves, which confirmed 
his opinion of the ruminant-like alternate arrange- 
ment of the teeth as given in his memoir on the Igua- 
nodon in the Philosophical Transactions for 1848. 
—Prof. Goopsircould not, on so brief an examination 
as he had been able to make of the teeth, give an 
opinion as to their true character. 

Prof. E. Forses gave a short analysis of the re- 
searches of Mr. W. Thomson on the structure and 
management of the lingual teeth of the British 
Pulmono-branchiate Mollusca. 

‘On the Grass-cloth (Chi Ina) of India,’ by Dr. 
H. Ciecuorn. — The author stated that several 
species of plants belonging to the order Urticacee 
were employed in Hindostan for the purpose of yield- 
ing fibres used in the manufacture of textile fabrics. 
He exhibited several articles of dress very white and 
light, which were made from the fibres of an Urti- 
caceous plart, the Bohmeria nivea. 

Dr, D. Mactacan inquired if the fibres of this 


| plant had been examined microscopically, as he 


had found that on being used for rubbing the glasses 
of optical instruments it scratched them. Should 
it become generally used in this country care must 
be taken to avoid its application to delicate objects. 
—Mr.Govr tie, of Glasgow stated that we knew very 
little of the raw material of many of the fabrics from 
other parts of the world. We were for a long time 
ignorant of the materials from which Manilla hand- 
kerchiefs were made. It was said to be the fibres 
of the leaf of the pine-apple, but we had not suc- 
ceeded in manufacturing them in this country.—Dr. 
LANKESTER remarked on the importance of an in- 
crease of our knowledge of those forms of plants 
which were capable of yielding materials for manu- 
facture. Although the exhibition of raw materials 
had been deprecated by some in the coming Exhi- 
bition of 1851, he believed that it might be made 
one of the most important and valuable features of 
the Exhibition.—Dr. Roy te said that it had been 
long doubtful what plant yielded the grass cloth of 
India, and now that we know the plant, it would 
undoubtedly lead to its further employment. There 
were many other fabrics in India of which we knew 
nothing of the materials. He thought that one of 
the most important branches for the manufactures 


of this country of the Exhibition of 1851 was that | 
| of raw materials, 


Every pains should be taken to 
obtain the name and history of every species of plant 
which yielded any substance useful in the arts, manu- 
factures or medicine. 

Dr. D. MactaGan read a paper, from Mr. James 
Hardy, ‘Onan Acarusand Vibrio thatattack Grasses.’ 

‘On a peculiar Structure in the submedial pair of 
Rectrices of Vidua paradisea, by Mr. H. E. Strick- 
LAND.’——When these feathers are in a young state 
the barbs of both webs are united at their extremi- 
ties to au intermediate filament, which becomes 


detached as the growth of the feather advances, and 


ultimately falls off. This filament is furnished on 
both sides with alternate tufts of “ barbules,” and 
these barbules possess hooked “ barbicels,” similar to 
those which exist on the distal side of the ordinary 
feather barbs. By means of these hooks the fila- 
ment embraces and clasps the barbs which are 
attached to its two opposite sides. This structure 
appears to be peculiar to the Vidua paradisea, and 
to the submedial rectrices only in that bird. Its 
object is probably the protection of the feather-barbs 
during the course of their developement. But it is 
difficult to account for so complex a structure 
occurring in two feathers only, in a single species 
(so faras known) of birds. 

‘On the Birds of the Faroe Islands,’ by Mr. J. 
Wottey.—In illustration of the abundance of cer- 


tain kinds of food was mentioned the phenomenon of 


the sudden rise of a compact shoal of small marine 
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animals, probably crustaceous; which, on the aune 
rity of an intelligent native, has given eign oe 
belief in the existence of the huge flat sea-mo; th 
the Kraken of Pontoppidan, called in Faroe Krak, 
or Teara-bue. The particulars given by the Bish 
and those related by credulous eye-witnesses ae 
islands are mostly consonant with this explanati 
Such are the choice of particular localities the = 
weed bank appearance, the birds hovering — 
and the fishes feeding upon its dung, with the ale 
ness and heat of the weather; the latter also in 
sary for a sight of another of the sea-monsters the 
Soe-ormen,—for which the effects of electrical jeg 
of air, little whirlwinds or water-spouts have undoult. 
edly been mistaken by at least some of Pontopsi 
dan’s witnesses. In a list of thirty-six birds found 
breeding in 1849, there were the names of only twp 
not known to breed in Britain,—the Snow Bunti 
Emberiza nivalis, and the Purple Sandpiper, Tringa 
maritima,—both of which frequent the tops of 
mountains. 

Mr. A. StrRicKLANnD read a paper, ‘ On the Changes 
of Colour undergone by British Birds,’ 

Dr. Lankester brought before the Section the 
following papers and reports :—1. ‘ A Record of the 
Distribution of Marine Animals in Depth ina Crnig 
from Vigo to Tunis,’ by Mr. R. Mac Anprew.—Th 
paper had been recommended by the Committee ¢ 
the Section for publication entire in the next volume 
of the Transactions of the Association.—1. ‘Report 
on the Structure and Forms of the family Annelida’ 
by Dr. T. Wituiams, of Swansea. Several drawings 
illustrated this report, which was still in progres. 
and the Committee had recommended that Dr 
Williams be requested to continue his researches o 
the Annelida.—3. Report of a Committee for th 
Investigation of the Periodic Phenomena of Plant 
and Animals.” The Committee had had two sets gf 
tables sent in during the present meeting, one from 
Mr. James Hardy, of Penmanshiel by Cockburn. 
path, the other from Mr, Matthew Moggridge, ¢ 
Swansea. The Committee urged upon those who 
had applied for their tabular forms to retain them, 
as only a few accurate observations when concluded 
with others were of importance. 

Mr. T. C. Tuompson read a notice of the appl: 
cation of photography to the compound microscope, 

Dr. Carpenter stated that he had used this plan 
himself for obtaining microscopic drawings: it had 
been first employed by the late Mr. Edwin Quekett 

Mr. ZAGLAs gave an exposition of his views of 
the Morphology of the muscular system. He showed 
that by tracing the developement of the muscle 
from the fishes up to the higher mammalia, ther 
were certain general laws which governed their form 
and relationship one to another, 

Prof. A. Tuomson remarked on the novelty of the 
author’s views. He saw no occasion why we shoul 
not have the same general laws applying to th 
muscular system as we found prevailing with regal 
to the nervous and osseous systems, — After some 


| few remarks from the President, the Section wa 


closed for the session. 


MONDAY. 
Section F.—STATISTICS. 

‘Remarks suggested by an examination of the 
recent Statistics of the Cotton Manufacture in Great 
Britain, by Mr. G. R. Porrer.—The fear of being 
dependent upon foreign countries for the supply 
any article of first necessity has often influenced the 
mind of the public, although the cases can be but 
very few in which that fear can have any just four 
dation. It must be evident, upon the slightest r 
flection, that if the industry and capital of ay 
country have been applied to the production of any 
article, the market for which is habitually found ia 
some other country, it must be at least as disastrou 
for the producing country to be deprived of i 
market as it could possibly be for the consumij 
country to have its supplies cut off. In point offae, 
both countries would necessarily be placed by the 
interruption in the same condition of distress,sine, 
to be in a condition to deal together, both must & 
producing and both consuming countries. There a 
circumstances, however, under which it might be & 
wise for a country to be willingly dependent up? 
another for the means of setting its industry ® 
motion, yiz., when the causes of the interruption thi! 
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~) operate injuriously are beyond the control of the 
of supply; and such a case actually exists in 
ot] of the, to us, all-important article, cotton. 
ur supply of cotton has hitherto been drawn in very 
fuctuating proportions from British India, Brazil, 
our West India Colonies, and the United 

ie are America. From this last-named country 
yantities were for a long series of years in a con- 
condition of increase. From Brazil our impor- 

ye sensibly lessened without any reasonable 

t of future increase. From Egypt the quan- 

re fuctuate violently, and depend greatly upon 
falling within ordinary commercial con- 
In the British West Indies the cultiva- 
has for some time ceased to form a 


causes not 
siderations. 
tion of cotton 


lar branch of industry, and it is hardly to be 
expected that having thus ceased to be profitable 
when prices in Europe were uniformly at a higher 
jerel than they have been for now a long series of 


years, the cultivation of cotton to any important ex- 
ient will be resumed in these colonies. From British 
Jndia the quantities received depend upon a differ- 
ant set of circumstances, but of such a nature as to 
forbid any very sanguine hope of great and perma- 
pent increase in the shipments. To those who reflect 
grously upon these facts, it must appear a matter of 
gave importance how any continued failure of cotton 
crops is to be met; and not only so, but also, how a 
aibstitute is to be found for the hitherto constantly 
increasing amount of those crops; for it will not be 
eough to provide the sime amount of employment 
gs before for our continually growing numbers in a 
branch of industry which, by its ordinary operations, 
pecessarily brings forward those increased numbers. 
The uneasiness which it is natural to feel under the 
creumstances here described, has led to the inquiry, 
a diligently and as carefully as opportunity has 
alowed, whether some substitute or auxiliary may 
not be called into action which shall meet the evil 





that threatens us; and this, it is suggested, may be 
fund in a kindred branch of manufacture—that of 
fax, A very few years ago, when first anxiety began 
toarise concerning the prospects of our cotton manu- | 
facture, the resource which has just been named did | 
not present itself. At that time, our linen manu- 
facture had not made the progress by which it is at 
present marked—a progress proportionally equal to | 
ay that has been made at any time in the cotton | 
manufacture. Hitherto we have, in this kingdom, 
been greatly dependent upon our foreign importations 
for supplies of flax; and while the law imposed re- 
frictions upon the importation of grain for human 
food, there existed a kind of moral impediment in 
the way of increasing our home growth of articles for 
ay purpose not of equal primary necessity. That 
impediment is now removed ; and there can be no 
rason given why our fields should not be henceforth 
wed for the production of any article that promises 
m adequate profit to the farmer. It is especially 
desirable so to apply the productive power of the 
wil for the supply of articles as indispensable to the 
support of millions of people as corn itself; and an 
additional inducement to the growth of flax beyond 
that offered by other articles, may be found in the 
fut that to bring it to the same condition as that in 
vhich it is usually imported from foreign countries, 
calls for the employment of a considerable amount 
ofhuman labour. There is nv part of the United 
Kingdom in which the flax plant cannot successfully 
be cultivated; and there is hardly any country where 
it might not be brought to supply our deficiencies, 
should such arise. It should not in any degree in- 
terfere with the prosperity of the present race of cotton 
Manufacturers if flax were to be substituted in part 
for the material now employed by them. Some 
changes are doubtless necessary in order to adapt 
it present machinery for the spinning of flax, but 
tot to any important extent; and the expense to 
Yhich the proprietors might thus be subjected would 
well compensated during the first year of short 
supply of cotton that might arise, by the security 
that they would feel in the future regularity of their 
operations ; assured as they then would be against 
 Irregularity of seasons, or those disturbances 
Yhich have arisen, and which always may arise, to 
“sarrange their operations and to interfere with the 
"gular employment of their hands. It would not 
‘ppear difficult so to order the arrangements of a 








spining-wheel or a weaving shed that both flax and 


cotton might be included within its operations, and 
that the preponderance in those operations might be 
given from time to time either to the one or to the 
other, according to the capabilities of the markets of 
supply on the one hand, and the requirements of the 
markets of consumption on the other. 

‘ On the Geographical Distribution of Disease, as 
indicating the Connexion between Natural Phe- 
nomena and Health and Longevity,’ by Mr. K. 
Jounston.—In this paper, which was illustrated by 
maps and diagrams, the author gave general views of 
the distribution of endemic disease over the globe, 
showing, by means of colours, the regions visited by 
particular diseases, and the proportionate amount of 
mortality occasioned by each among natives and 
Europeans. He showed by means of diagrams the 
effect of climate in the production and extension of 
disease, as exhibited in the moist and marshy dis- 
tricts of tropical regions ;—that, for example, remit- 
tent fever increases progressively with the increase of 
temperature from north to south; as strikingly shown 
by the returns of the health of the army of the 
United States of America. He stated, that in order 
to judge of the effects of climate, it is necessary to 
compare the amount of sickness and mortality among 
the indigenous population of a country with that of 
strangers to the soil; that in India the average 
amount of mortality among European troops is nearly 
three times as great as among natives. He then 
drew attention to the remarkable differences between 
the health of the army as compared with that of the 
navy and with the civil population of a country. 
After adverting to the successful means that have 
been adopted for the prevention of disease, and the 
greatly increased value of human life thence result- 
ing, he intimated his intention of following up the 
important inquiries now commenced with a special 
view to the subject of life assurance. 

‘Account of the System of Croft Husbandry and the 
Reclamation of Waste Lands, chiefly by spade cul- 
ture, adopted at Gairlock, in Ross-shire, since 1846, 
and its results, as illustrating the conditions under 
which the labour of paupersand criminals may safely 
be made productive,’ by Dr, Atison.—The object of 


| this paper was to establish chiefly by statistical evi- 


dences the following propositions:_—That where the 
system of petite culture practised in Belgium had 
been introduced in the arable lands in Ross-shire,— 
i. €., stall-feeding of stock, collection and economical 
management of manure, proper rotation of crops, and 
careful cultivation of small crofts by the spade,—the 
result had been almost exactly the same as in 
Belgium; viz., that a family of five persons could be 


| maintained on such land, in comfort, on a croft of 


five or six acres, and pay a rent of 10s. or more to 
the landlord; and that the reclamation of arable but 
waste lands for this purpose could be effected in a 
very few years by the population now in their neigh- 
bourhood, under due regulations as to instruction and 
inspection. 2. That great tracts of such land now 
absolutely unproductive exist in Great Britain, and 
at least 1,500,000 acres in Ireland, known by official 
surveys to be at least equal to that in Belgium, re- 
quiring only a small outlay of capital for draining, 
&c., and large outlay of labour, to make them equally 
productive as that in Belgium or the best of those at 
Gairloch. 3. That the objections made to the pro- 
ductive employment of paupers or criminals on such 
land are in most such cases distinctly inapplicable; 
these objections being, first, that pauper farms gener- 
ally prove failures, and are a loss instead of a profit 
to the parish; second, that the employment of pau- 
pers in any productive employment interferes with 
the labour market and injures independent labourers. 
To the first objection the answer made is, that it is 
not necessary in order to establish the importance of 
productive employment of paupers, that they should 
furnish a profit for the parish; they may be very 
usefully employed, even in a merely economical view, 
if they only effect a saving to the rate-payers, who 
must find, clothe, and lodge them and their families 
whether they employ them or not. To the second 
objection it is answered, that lands on which no work 
has been done within the memory of man are not in 
the labour market, and any production raised on 
them are clear additions to the wealth of a country, 
and no injury to any other labourers; and that all 
that sound political economy requires is, not that the 
labour of paupers (or of criminals) should yield no 





remuneration, but only that such remuneration as it 
does yield should be clear addition to the resources 
of a country, not the substitution of the produce of 
their labour for that of independent labourers. 4, 
That great numbers of able-bodied destitute poor 
have been maintained in the workhouses in Ireland 
since 1846 in absolute idleness, and at a great ex- 
pense to the rate-payers there and to Britain like- 
wise ; that many have died in Ireland of the effects 
of destitution; and great numbers more have wan- 
dered thence, and caused expense and carried disease 
wherever the English language is spoken, who might 
have been employed in reclaiming these waste lands, 
with a saving, if not a profit, to those who have now 
to support them; examples having been recently fur- 
nished by the experience of several English unions— 
particularly Chorlton and Sheffield—of the reclama- 
tion of waste lands by pauper labour, with a decided 
saving to the parishes even within a very few years. 
5. That when landed proprietors, as in Ireland, have 
their land occupied by a redundant and destitute 
population, for which they are legally bound to make 
some provision, their natural resource—as the best 
authorities, e. g. Mill, Sir R. Kane, and Mr. Nicholls, 
Poor Law Commissioner in Ireland, agree—ought to 
be, the establishment of the petite culture, as in Bel- 
gium, and as imitated at Gairloch; and that any law 
which impedes the sale of portions of their property 
for that purpose is truly a suicidal law, injurious to 
all the interests of the country. 6. That a poor law 
providing for the unemployed able-bodied, rightly 
worked, may be of the most direct and essential use 
in Ireland, or in any other country, in bringing the 
waste lands “and idle hands” together, and aiding 
the general establishment of this kind of husbandry 
—first, because numbers of the able-bodied paupers 
in any union may be employed immediately in re- 
claiming and then cultivating such lands taken pos- 
session of in default of payment of rates, or purchased 
or rented for this purpose, as has been done at Shef- 
field and at Chorlton; and, secondly, because such 
operations, carried on in every union in Ireland, and 
under the direction and control of such experienced 
agriculturists as Government may easily obtain for 
the purpose, may become a normal school for in- 
structing owners and occupiers of land in a system 
of cultivation which requires little expenditure of 
capital even from the first, but some knowledge of 
the subject, and especially constant attention and 
industry, such as the examples of Gairloch as well as 
of the English unions show, may gradually be en- 
forced among the people by the owners of the land 
and their agents, when themselves duly sensible of its 
advantages. 

Prof. Hancock was of opinion that the employ- 
ment of pauper labour would be a failure. It could 
not be made productive, and the poor-law guardians 
could not manage it. He held that if waste land was 
to be made productive, it should be undertaken by 
private enterprise. The waste land of Ireland, how- 
ever, was completely locked up by the difficulty and 
expense of making out a title —Mr. J. H. Burton 
said an important distinction should be kept in view 
on this subject—it was that between the employment 
of pauper labour in the mere reclamation of waste 
land under the labour test, and any approach to the 
system of colonizing such land with paupers. The 
latter system was liable to grave objections, to which 
the former did not seem amenable. 

TUESDAY. 

Mr. W. T. Tuompson made some observations 
with reference to an investigation of the fund esta- 
blished by Act of Parliament for a provision for the 
widows and children of the ministers of the Church 
of Scotland, and of the Principals and Masters of 
the Universities of Scotland, from 1744 to 1849... 
Mr. Thompson divided his observations into two 
parts. The first related to the rate of interest on 
money in Scotland as invested by bond on landed 
security, comparing the result with the rate of interest 
on other classes of securities. The second related to 
the deaths and marriages, widows and families, and 
other similar statistics afforded by the fund. It ap- 
peared that the average rate of interest from 1784 to 
1850 (66 years) was 4/. 7s. 7d. per cent.; the 
average rate of interest from 1816 to 1850 (34 years) 
was 41, 4s. 5d. per cent.; the average rate of interest 
from 1830 to 1850 (20 years) was 3/.19s. 10d. per 
cent, After drawing some general conclusions, the 
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author proceeded to state the result of his observa- 
tions on the vital statistics of the fund. The period 
to which he directed particular attention was from 
1797 to 1842—the former date being about the time 
when the fund attained its full proportions, and the 
latter being before its operations were disturbed by 
the secession from the Church in 18:3. A few out 
of the leading results brought out were, that the 
average number of members during the period stated 
was 1,020; that the average age of the living was 
about 48-9; that the average age of entering the 
church was 28-9; that the average duration of the 
lives of the members after admission was 33-4 years; 
that the average duration of the life of each widow 
after her widowhood was 19 years; that the average 
number of widows existing at one time was 338; that 
the number of ministers who died yearly was on the 
average under 30. 

‘Some Statistics respecting the Sale of Incum- 
bered Estates in Ireland,’ by Prof. Hancock.—The 
questions he proposed to illustrate by his statistics 
were—Ist. Did it appear that any necessity existed 
for establishing the cheap, simple, and expeditious 
forms of procedure of the Incumbered Estates Court 
in lieu of the proceedings previously required in the 
Courts of Chancery and Exchequer? 2nd. Was 
there any evidence of the parties most interested 
having confidence in the proceedings of the Court ? 
3rd. At what rate of purchase had the estates been 
really sold ? 4th. To what causes were the differences 
of prices of the different classes of estates to be 
ascribed? As to the first question, it appeared, that 
of cases transferred from the courts of equity to the 
Incumbered Estates Court, no less than 89 cases 
had been pending in Chancery or Exchequer for 
10 years; 40 cases for 20 years; 26 cases for 30 years; 
13 cases for 40 years; & cases for 50 years; 5 cases 
for 60 years; and | case for 70 years. The result 
of this delay was to make the bulk of these estates 
bankrupt. It appeared that the estates owed the 
following sums :— 

Incumbrances. 
£202,602 ..... 


5 cases, pending 60 years, 
8 339,051 


vee oe 50 years, 
40 years, 476,124 
26 ove o- 0 years, 655,699 ...... 

In only 2 of the 26 estates would the proprietors 
receive any part of the purchase-money, and they 
would get only 18,0002. leaving 422,000/. to pay 
incumbrancers having charges to the amount of 
635,6991.; so that the incumbrancers must lose up- 
wards of 200,000/. The effect of the rapid sales of 
the incumbered estates was not to ruin puisne incum- 
brancers, but to make manifest the ruin that the 
dilatory proceedings in equity had produced. As to 
the second question, it appeared that out of 1,003 
petitions presented up to June last, 155 had been 
presented by the owners themselves, relating to a 
rental of 180,0007., subject to incumbrances amount- 
ing to 2,692,0002. As to the third question, it ap- 
peared, that 25 sales of fee simple had produced 
125,1762, ora nominal rental of 7,872/.; or, making 
an abatement of 20 per cent. on a real rental of 
5,6581,, being 22 years’ purchase. That 13 sales of 
leases for lives renewable for ever had produced 
22,9302. on a gross nominal rental of 2,285/., subject 
to a head rent of 2782; making an abatement of 
20 per cent. to get the real rental of J,8142, and 
taking 30 years’ purchase of the head rent as added 
to the purchase-money, this gave an average of 
17 years’ purchase. That 14 sales of long terms of 
years produced 33,1551. on a nominal rental of 
4,1951., subject to a head rent of 768/., which gave 
an average of 164 years’ purchase. That 6 sales of 
estates subject to annuities produced 57,285/, on a 
nominal rental of 1,014. In these cases, as the ages 
of the annuitants were not given, it was impossible to 
ascertain the rate of purchase. As to the fourth 
question, the difference of price of the land in fee 
and the leaseholds arose partly from renewal fines 
and the reservations and covenants in the leases, but 
was chiefly caused by the circumstance that in the 
case of leaseholds the Commissioners gave parlia- 
mentary title not to the land, but to the lease only; 
and consequently, parties buying leaseholds ran a 
risk of losing their purchase if it should turn out that 
the original lessor had no right to grant the lease, or 
if there was any technical defect in the lease. It 
followed, therefore, that the Incumbered Estates 
Court was absolutely necessary; that the owners of 
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of Ireland was not depreciated, as it had brought 22 
years’ purchase; that the system of giving a Parlia- 
mentary title had prevented any depreciation from 
complication of title; that the want of a complete 
Parliamentary title in the case of leaseholds had caused 
a depreciation to the extent of nearly five years’ 
purchase in their sale; and that this depreciation 
could be removed by wise legislation. 

The Secretary read a paper by Mr. A. Mitwarp, 
entitled, ‘Some Remarks on the City and Neigh- 
bourhood of Malaga, and on the Preparation of 
Raisins.’ 

‘On the recent Progress of Glasgow, in Popu- 
lation, Wealth, Commerce and Manufactures,’ by 
Dr. J. Srraxnc.— In 1801, the population was 
77,000; in 1821, 147,043; 1831, 202,426; 1841, 
282,134; and in 1850 it was estimated to amount 
to 367,800. The population had thus quintupled 
itself in fifty years and doubled itself in twenty 
years. In 1845, the gross number of houses 
and other possessions was 65,028; and the rental 
866,150/. In 1850, the number of possessions was 
76,034; and the rental 1,017,362/.; showing an 
increase, in five years, of 11,006 possessions, and of 
151,212. of rental. In 1800 the streets and roads 
within the Parliamentary bounds of the city extended 
to 30 miles; at present the formed and paved streets 
alone extended to 96 miles. In 1800 there was little 
or no sewerage in Glasgow. At present there were 
42 miles of main sewers, 21 of which had been 
formed during the last six years, at a cost of 1,200/. 
per mile. Dr. Strang then referred to the deepening 
of the river Clyde, and stated that in 1800, vessels of 
only some thirty or forty tons could come up to the 
Broomielaw. In 1820 the high water at neap tides 
was 9 feet; in 1840 it was 14 feet; and in 1850 it 
had increased to 16 feet, so that vessels of 1,000 tons 
register could come up to the harbour of Glasgow, 
while steam-ships of 2,000 tons had been built on the 
banks of the river near the city. ‘The tonnage of 
vessels belonging to Glasgow was as follows.— 

Steamers. 
481,946 tons, 


Sailing Vessels, 

214,315 tons. 
1848 271,942 ,, 894,387 4, 
1850 392,033 45 873,159 4» 
The decrease in the tonnage of steamers was to be 
accounted for by the trade having gone partly into 
railways. The revenue of the Clyde Trust in 1800 
was 3,3191.; in 1820 it was 6,3282.; in 1830, 20,2962. 
in 1840, 46,4817; in 1850, 64,243/7.; showing an 
increase of revenue twenty-fold since the commence- 
ment of the century, and three-fold during the last 
twenty years. The Customs duties in Glasgow, in 
1801, were 4692; in 1820,11,0002.; in 1830, 59,0132; 
in 1840, 468,9742.; and in 1850, 640,5681. The 
letters put in the Post Office in 1840 were 54,522; 
while in 1850, they were 111,504. Cotton-spinning 
was first introduced in Glasgow in 1792; and at pre- 
sent there were 1,800,000 spindles, which annually 
consumed 45,000,000 lb, of cotton. Dr. Strang then 
referred to the increase that had taken place in the 
consumption of gas and water—the former having 
been nearly quadrupled within the last ten years. 
The increase that has taken place in the assessment 
for the poor over the whole of Glasgow cannot be 
determined; but some idea may be formed of it from 
the state of matters in the old burgh of Glasgow. In 
1784 it was 1,0827.; in 1816, 12,3782; and in 1850, 
47,7871. Taking the ahole Parliamentary bounds of 
the city the annual assessment for the poor at present 
is 80,0007. The cost of prisons in 1820 was 1,0581; 
but now it was 8,550/. The daily average of persons 
in prisons was717; and the cost of their maintenance 
per head 127. 1s. 34d. 

‘On the Prevalence and Mortality of Cholera in 
the Indian Armies,’ by Dr. C. Fincu.—The scope 
of this paper was to show that the disease was neither 
so frequent nor so fatal in the East as is generally 
believed in this part of the world. A summary of 
these per-centages show that of the European force, 
11,429 strong, stationed in the Madras Presidency 
during the year 1847, there were attacked by cholera 
only *271 per cent.,—little more than 1 man in 500; 
and of whom died *192 per cent.,—less than 1 man in 
500. Of the European troops, 8,756 strong, serving 
in the Bombay Presidency in 1847, there were suf- 
ferers from cholera *515 per cent., or 1 man in 200; 
of whom died °274 per cent., or about 1 man in 
400. Of the Madras Native Army, consisting of 
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land had shown great confidence in it; that the land | 67,950 men, those attacked by cholera were “334. 
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cent., or about 1 man in 300; of whom di 4 per 
“114 per cent., or 1 man in 900. Of the Bo 

Native Army, comprising 43,930 sepoys, th mbay 
of sick to strength was °575, or little more a 
man in 200; but the loss occasioned by the dise es 
not exceed ‘227 per cent., not amounting to] — 
400. These results demonstrate that though e iden a 
cholera is still a frequent and fatal demas lea 
Indian armies, it is neither so prevalent nor so oa 
at mili. 
HY entail 
as 18 generally 


as it is generally believed to be, and show th 
tary service in India does not necessarily 
great a risk of life from this disease ; 
supposed in this part of the globe. 


FRIDAY. 
Section G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE, 

Mr. Nasmytu gave an account of his new arran 2 
ment of the reflecting telescope, by which 
additional comfort was afforded to the observer 
This consisted in having the centering or trunions 
at the centre of gravity; through one of which ing 
tubular form, the rays from the reflector within were 
thrown into the eye thus placed, as in the Ney. 
tonian telescope at the side. The advantage from this 
arrangement is, that the eye does not require to 
move upon a movement of the telescope. Mr, Na. 
smyth then described his plan of casting specula, by 
which unsoundness was avoided. 

Prof. Situ explained a new form of equatorial 
at present constructing for the Edinburgh Observatory 
and a folding dome for extra meridian instruments 
After this he explained a mode of cooling the air in 
tropical climates. This was in the first instance tp 
condense air by mechanical means. Then to alloy 
the air thus condensed, and consequently heated, to 
fall to the common temperature. The condensed 
air thus let loose, and allowed to fall into a room, 
would, by its expansion, lower all the air with 
which it comes in contact. Ie had tested the prin. 
ciple on a large scale, and found it to answer his 
expectations, 

Mr. Taytor knew of men working in one of the 
Cornwall mines at a temperature of 110° It would 
now be possible to send them down a treat of cold 
air, which he had no doubt they would relish as 
much as a lady does an ice on a hot day.—Mr, 
Ranktne said, in reference to the power required, 
that he had made the calculation, and the result 
was, that one horse working for one hour lowers 
9,000 cubic feet of air 20°; and, of course, in this pro- 
portion for all other cases. This was exclusive of 
friction. 

‘On a Register Hygrometer for regulating the 
Atmospheric Moisture of Houses,’ by Mr. Aprotp.— 
This instrument, with a variation of one quarter of a 
degree in the hygrometric state of the atmosphere, 
opens a valve capable of supplying ten quarts of 
water per hour, conveying it on to the surface of 
warm pipes covered with blotting paper, by which 
the water is evaporated until the atmosphere is suff- 
ciently saturated, and the valve thereby closed. A 
lead pencil attached registers the distance the hygro- 
meter travels, and thus a sheet of paper moved bya 
clock would show the hygrometric state of the atmo- 
sphere at any period of time. 

‘On a Gas Stove,’ by Mr. W. S. Warp.—The 
novelty of this consists in constructing the stove ina 
vertical position, so as to expose considerable surfaces 
for the absorption of heat from gas burners, and for 
the radiation of the heat. The author found that 
his apparatus was sufficient to raise the temperature 
of a moderate sized room from 5 to 10 deg. Fah, 
with a consumption of about 3 feet of gas per hour, 
costing about 2d. for ten hours; and that it was pat 
ticularly useful in warming a bed-room, where only 
a slight elevation of temperature was required, and 
free from the production of dirt or smell. 


MONDAY. 


Mr. Lassext, of Liverpool, gave an account of his 
new method of supporting a large speculum free from 
sensible flexure in all positions. This he proposed 
to do when in a horizontal position, by supporting It 
at eighteen different points on which the weight might 
bear equally; and by casting the speculum with ribs, 
he proposed to adapt levers, that when the telescope 
is elevated, they might bear the weight among them, 
and thus prevent it from disturbing the true form of 
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ie The Prestpent of the Section said 


arising from flexure was much felt in 


++ the evil - 
at th and of course lay much in 


Rosse’s telescope, 

y of its efficiency. 

the W3) : er ~ 
yr, WaitworTH’s communication On a New 
Ds ex Turning-lathe,’ was then read by Mr. Scott 
wll. The improvement suggested not only 
ed the quantity of work, but did it ina much 
wer style. It was to have two cutters on opposite 
f n of the cylinder to be turned, thus at once in- 
~ the performance, and rendering that better 
eee the tremor which would necessarily arise, 
“On the Value of the Gaseous Escape from the 
plst Furnaces at the Ystalfera Iron Works,’ in con- 
“ouation of & paper read at the meeting of the As- 
ion in 1848, by Mr. Patmer Bupp.—Mr. Budd 

vated that, since the meeting of the Association at 
yansea, he had continued, and with increased suc- 
ws to apply the waste gases that escaped from the 
top of blast furnaces, to the manufacture of iron ; and 
+ yas the result of his further experience applied to 
she whole of his furnaces (nine in number) since that 
eriod, that he now wished to submit to the Section. 
if, Budd then referred to his mode of applying the 
jnseous escape, and said it was well known that there 
rere two descriptions of furnaces used for metallurgic 
s, The one was the blast furnace, into which air 

ras injected, by mechanical means, at a great density, 
isto penetrate upwards of 40 feet of dense ma- 
terials; and the other was the reverberatory furnace, 
shere the fire was producéd by means of the draught 
sfachimney stack. What he had accomplished was 
by combining these two, so that the gaseous products 
ofthe furnace, instead of escaping through the tunnel 
iad, were drawn sideways by a high stack, and 
yasing through the stoves and boilers, leave behind 
the necessary temperature of the blast and of the 
seam, In a blast furnace the ores are smelted before 
the tuygres by the conversion of the solid carbon into 
atbonic acid, which, passing up through the middle 
region of the furnace into a bath of carbon, was re- 
wnverted into carbonic oxide, capable of combining 
rith a further dose of oxygen. It would be thus seen 
tut the whole of the carbon of the fuel should be 
present at the top of the furnace in a gaseous form. 
When the British Association met at Swansea, he 
hdnot used the gaseous escape at any great dis- 
unce from the furnace, his stoves and boilers being 
very closely contiguous. Further experience, how- 
eet, had proved that by the aid of a stack at the 
ad of the chain of sufficient dimensions, the gaseous 
eeape from the furnace might be made to travel in 
the most tortuous directions, descending to the stoves 
wilt for heating by the usual fire-places, and travers- 
ng the boilers; the only condition absolutely neces- 
sty being that there should be an unbroken commu- 
tication with the high stack at the end, into which 
the gaseous escape might at last pass, and by which 
itwas drawn forward, instead of passing off wastefully 
tthe tunnel-head. When, however, the draft was 
ciied downward, and to long distances, he had 
fund it necessary to drop into the top of the furnace 
thopper or funnel, made of sheet-iron, which acted 
washield at the mouths of the horizontal flues, and 
prevented them from either being affected by high 
vinds, or from being choked up by materials thrown 
tothe furnace. The reason, no doubt, why this 
funnel was not applied before was the great apparent 
rature at the funnel-head. In practice, how- 

it was found that until the gaseous escape 
uingled with the atmosphere, its heating power was 
wot such as to injure sheet-iron, or even to make it 
thot, In fact, so long as there was an escape up- 
vards, the iron funnel would not be injured. The 
tamage arose during and after stoppages of the fur- 
mee, when the blast was obstructed in its passage 
tpwards by the settlement of the materials in the 
lumace, so that the atmosphere rushed down to meet 
Ne ascending gases, and, of course, caused a very 
ligh local temperature. His practice was to exclude 
‘eatmospheric air as much as possible. The affinity 
ifthe gases for oxygen was so great that the air leak- 
‘ge raised the temperature quite sufficient for safety, 
Mhilst the full combustion of the gaseous escape would 
melt down the bricks in the flues, and destroy the 
“ature of the iron tube. It was not possible for him 
‘say what combinations took place at high tempera- 
tare, where carbonic oxide, carbonic acid, hydrogen, 
4 nitrogen, were mixed in guch proportions. At 


any rate, he found a smothered combustion to be the 

most suitable and economical for the purposes in 
view. He was happy to say that, at length, the ap- 
plication of the gaseous escape had been tried in 
Scotland ; and that at Dundyvan and elsewhere it 
was now in successful operation. The peculiar qua- 
lity of the furnace coal of Scotland being what was 
called in South Wales “free burning,” which, when 
put into the furnace raw, coked sufficiently in its 
descent, gave out an enormous escape, so much so 
that, upon a rough estimate, he calculated that the 
waste from one furnace in Scotland was sufficient 
to heat the blast, and to raise the steam for three. 
With anthracite coal, the minimum effect was ob- 
tained, as it was a dense fuel of nearly 95 per 
cent. of solid carbon; but in Scotland there would 
be an enormous surplus at the tunnel head. He 
observed that the saving at the Dundyvan Iron- 
works was stated to be about 1} tons for each ton of 
iron produced. Supposing, therefore, 600,000 tons 
of iron to be the produce of Scotland, and supposing 
the value of the coal used to be 3s. a ton, the saving 
that would thus be effected on the make of Scotland 
would amount to 112,500/. a-year; to which might 
be added 20,0002. a year of saving in wages and re- 
pairs, which would make a total saving of 132,500/., or 
about 4s. 5d. a ton on the produce of Scotland, which 
on the present price of 44s. per ton, was about 10 
per cent. on the value. If the gaseous escape could 
be extended to the uses of the forge, a further saving 
of three tons of coal would be effected,—thus making, 
at least, a saving of 20s. a ton on all the iron manu- 
factured into bars, sheets, and rails. 

Mr. G. Beattie gave a description of his new 
Door Spring, and exhibited one of the springs in 
working order—the motive power being the pressure 
of the atmosphere. Mr. Beattie’s application of this 
natural law is simple in the contrivance. When the 
door is opening, it withdraws a tight piston from the 
closed end of a cylinder, which leaves a vacuum 
behind the piston, and the pressure of the atmosphere 
upon the piston forces it back to its place, and closes 
the door. This cylinder has an exhausted chamber 
in connexion with it for giving the door a maintain- 
ing power when shut. There is also working with 
the first cylinder and piston a dwarf cylinder and 
piston for regulating the speed the door is wished to 
be closed at, which has perfect control over the travel 
of the door, either in allowing it to shut at once or to 
take any given time. The advantages this door- 
closer possesses are that the resistance is uniform 
when opening the door; and when shutting it there 
can be no increase of speed beyond that to which it 
is set, and consequently no slamming or noise. 

Mr. Stevenson made a statement of the result of 
certain observations made by him on the Force of the 
Waves with reference to the Construction of Marine 
Works. The object of Mr. Stevenson's experiments 
is to ascertain by means of a self-registering instru- 
ment the force of the waves per square foot of surface. 
The instrument consists in a disc on which the sea 
impinges, and the impact is registered by means of a 
spiral spring. The result of the experiments hitherto 
made, may be stated to be a force of about 1} tons 
per square foot forthe German Ocean, and of three 
tons for the Atlantic Ocean. The experiments from 
which these results were obtained being made at the 
Bell Rock and Skerryvore Lighthouses, 

‘On the Limits to the Velocity of Revolving 
Lighthouse Apparatus, caused by the time required 
for the production of Luminous Impressions on the 
Eye,’ by Mr. Swan.—Mr. Swan having referred to 
the well-known fact that the impressions of light re- 
main for a definitive portion of time, about one-tenth 
of a second, said that no experiments so far as he 
knew had been made as to the time required for 
making the impression. His experiments had been 
undertaken with this view. The brightness of the 
impression he found to be in proportion to the time 
of making it. When the time was one-fiftieth of a 
second, for example, the brightness of the impression 
was about one-tenth of the brightness of the full 
light. From this Mr. Swan inferred that the light 
could not exceed a certain rate of revolution, other- 
wise a sufficiently vivid impression could not be made 
upon the eye. 

TUESDAY. 


‘On Improvements in Valves and Stop Cocks for 
regulating the Passage of Fluids,’ by Mr. G. Bu- 








cHuaNnaN.—Mr, Buchanan explained the principles of 


his improved valves or stop-cocks, and illustrated 
their operations by various experiments on working 
models. 

Prof. DonaLpson gave an explanation, illustrated 
by numerous experimental examples, of the apparatus 
invented by the Baron De La Tour, for producing 
Musical Sounds, whether in air or water. 

Mr. Bucuanan read a paper ‘ On the Construction 
of the Rubble Bridge at Ashestiel.’ 

The Presipent then communicated the substance 
of a note which he had received from M. Jules 
Guyot, claiming the priority of the invention of the 
tubular bridge, and contending, it would appear, that 
English engineers had taken the idea from him.—Sir 
C. Pasey said that Mr. Stephenson laid claim to the 
invention of iron girders, whether great or small, and 
upon this he rested his claim to the invention of the 
tubular bridge. He had seen his first idea, which 
was rejected by the Admiralty from its not affording 
space enough for the navigation of the Strait. His 
next idea was two oval tubes, resting upon a pillar 
on the Britannia Rock. He believed that up to this 
time no idea had been formed of a tubular bridge. 
The next step was the rectangular form, which was 
shown to be the best, by the experiments of Fair- 
bairn, He thought that the particular form was due 
to Fairbairn, while he believed the original idea of 
the tubular bridge to be due to Stephenson.—Sir D. 
Brewster observed, that if Stephenson admits, 
which he seems to have done, that the invention of 
the girder was the invention of the tubular bridge, 
then it certainly did follow that, just as a telescope 
of a foot long was as much a telescope as that of 
Lord Rosse’s, the invention was due to Stephenson. 
He did think, however, that Stephenson had claimed 
too much, and the risk was, he would get credit for 
less than was his due.—Dr. Rosinson remarked that 
if the letters arising out of the controversy touching 
this affair between Stephenson and Fairbairn were to- 
be relied on, he was of opinion that Stephenson had 
extended his claim too far. It did appear to him 
(Dr. Robinson) that up to a late period Mr. Stephen- 
son had no idca at all of any other than the tensile 
force, and that the resistance to a compressive force 
had not yet entered his mind.—The AstronoMER 
Reya expressed his great regret that a controversy 
of this kind had been admitted into the British Asso- 
ciation. He protested against all discussions of this 
kind, as being foreign to its objects, and calculated 
in no small degree to disturb the harmony of its deli- 
berations.—Sir D. Brewster having been boldly told 
when in France that the idea of the tubular bridge 
had been stolen by the English, he felt bound to de- 
fend his countrymen from such an allegation. He 
did not see why the discussion could not be con- 
ducted in kindness, and with the simple idea of de- 
termining the truth. 

Sir D. Brewster made a communication ‘On a 
Tabular Crane proposed by Mr. Fairbairn. 

‘On the Dynamic Equivalent of Current Elec- 
tricity, and on a fixed scale for Electromotive Force 
in Galvanometry,’ by Mr. W. Petrie.—The dynamic 
value of a current of voltaic electricity is represented 
by the product of the rate at which electro-chemical 
action is taking place at any cross section of the 
current, (in other words, the quantity of the current), 
and the electromotive force with which the current 
is sustained, which may be briefly termed its energy 
or intensity, (provided the idea of quantity be kept 
distinct from this). The first object was to secure 
such units of comparison for both these elements as 
should be at all times recoverable. This is given in 
respect of quantity by the rate of chemical action, 
and the atomic weights. In respect of intensity of 
the current, we have no such fixed data, and the 
intensity of most voltaic arrangements cannot be 
relied on as constants for comparison. But the ele- 
ments of Daniell’s Battery, and those of nitric acid 
batteries with negative surface of platinum, carbon,. 
or cast-iron, give an electromotive force or intensity 
that can be recovered with considerable exactitude, 
if uniformity of circumstances, materials, &c. be 
tolerably attended to: these, therefore, may be used 
to give a fixed and recoverable point in a galvano- 
metric scale of intensity. Now it so happens, that 
if we assume the degrees of the scale to be of such 
a size that the intensity of Daniell’s (standard) ele- 
ments shall be 60 of the degrees, temperature be- 
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ing 70 Fahr.—that of nitric acid batteries will be from 
100 to 112 of the same degrees; the author, therefore, 
has always used this scale, to which all other voltaic 
arrangements can be referred. Which scale, he 
would suggest, would be most conveniently used in 
assigning the electromotive power of electric currents 
from any source. The mean result of careful experi- 
ments, tried directly and conversely, is that a voltaic 
current of one unit in quantity, (or that from one 
grain of zinc electro-oxidized per minute) and of 100 
degrees intensity, represents a dynamic force of 302} 
pounds raised one foot high per minute. This datum 
is of great interest as a scientific truth in connexion 
with the other correlative agents of nature, (heat, 
electricity, light, and chemical affinities, neuralgic 
power, &c.), most of which we may hope soon to see 
reduced to a mutually comparable relation to each 
other, in terms of the great centre and medium of 
comparison, mechanical force. This paper was ac- 
companied by a table of the relative and absolute 
powers of electro-motors, 


‘On the application of Electricity and Heat as 
Moving Powers,’ by Mr. W. Perrize.—From the 
dynamic equivalent of electricity already given, we 
can infer an important fact, that one horse power is 
the theoretic or absolute dynamic force possessed by 
a current of electricity derived from the consumption 
of 1°56 (one and fifty-six hundredths) pound of zinc, 
per hour, in a Daniell’s battery. But the best elec- 
tro-magnetic engine that we can hope to see con- 
structed cannot be expected to give more than half 
or a fourth of this power; in any case we see here the 
limit of power, which no perfection of apparatus can 
make it exceed. The peculiar mode in which the 
electric current produces dynamic effects has led to 
much miscalculation respecting the power obtainable 
from it. In any sort of electric engine the material 
to which the neighbouring current gives motion, 
whether it be another moveable current, or, what is 
more usual, a magnetic body, is impelled in one 
direction with a constant force, and this force, whether 
it be attraction, repulsion, or deflection, is, like the 
power of gravity, sensibly constant at all velocities, 
however fast the body recedes before the action of 
the force; provided only the same quantity (per 
minute) of electric current be maintained. This is 
quite different from the action of steam power,*in 
which, the faster the piston moves the greater is the 
volume of steam per minute that must be supplied 
to move it, or else the less will be the power with 
which it moves. This fact, then, that the force with 
which an electric current of a given “quantity” moves 
themachine is the sameat any velocity ofmotion, bears 
noanalogy tothe case of steam, but would indicate that 
the dynamic result obtainable from a given electric 
current might be infinitely great; and so it would be, 
were it not that the part moved always tends to in- 
duce a current in the wire in the reversed direction; 
and this inducing influence, which increases with the 
velocity of motion, conflicts with the original current, 
and reduces its quantity, and consequently reduces 
the power of the motion, as well as the consumption 
of materials in the battery. Some have imagined 
that possible alterations in the position of the parts 
of the machine, or in its mode of action, would avoid 
the evil, or even might make the induced current to 
flow with the primary current instead of against it; 
the impossibility of this, though not readily proved 
in detail, can be at once proved by reference to general 
principles; it would, if true, be a creation of dynamic 
force; the evolving an unlimited force from a limited 
source. The tendency to an opposing induced cur- 
rent in the primary wire must, therefore, be involved 
in the very principle of the system; so that no inge- 
nuity can ever get rid of the retarding influence of 
the induced action; and the only way to overcome 
its power, so as to maintain the primary current from 
falling below a given rate or quantity, when the 
machine is allowed to attain rapid motion, is to in- 
crease the electro-motive power of the battery, the 
intensity (not the quantity) of the current, so that it 
shall be less affected by the opposing induction. The 
practical importance of these not altogether un- 
known truths may justify the above somewhat par- 
ticular notice of them. For want of a clearer appre- 
hension of them, inventors have misapprehended the 
direction in which improvements were to be made, 
and much ingenuity and means have been wasted. 
Some of the best electro-magnetic engines of other 





inventors, that have been properly tested by the 
author and others on a practically useful scale, 
have only given a power at the rate of 50 to 60 lb. 
of zinc, per horse power, per hour. The smallness 
of this power in comparison with the absolute value 
of the current (1°56 pound zinc, per horse power, per 
hour, ) should not occasion surprise if we consider the 
present case of steam after many years of improve- 
ment. According tothe determinations of Joule and of 
Rankine on heat, 1 lb. of water raised 1° of tempera- 
ture, is equivalent to 700 lb. weight, raised 1 foot. The 
author thence proceeded to show that the best 
Cornish engines only yield one fourteenth of the 
power that the combustion of the carbon actually 
represents, and many locomotives only one hun- 
dredth part;—showing what great rewards may yet 
await the exercise of inventive genius in this depart- 
ment, and that we need not wonder that we have 
as yet only obtained one thirty-second part of 
the power possessed by electricity, But it is 
to be remembered that there is a far greater likeli- 
hood of obtaining a larger proportion of the real 
power from electricity than from heat owing to the 
character of the two agents. The author then pro- 
ceeded to explain the reasons why so little of the 
power of heat could be obtained in a useful form 
even in the best steam-engines, and what were the 
difficulties for invention first to overcome, in order 
to a better result. In the case of electricity however, 
there is no analogous difficulty, but we have instead, 
the difficulty and expense of developing current 
electricity by the chemical actions now requisite. 
If carbon could be burnt or oxidized by the air, 
directly or indirectly, so as to produce electricity 
instead of heat, 1lb, of it would go as far as 94lb. of 
zine (in a Daniell’s battery) chiefly because there are 
as many atoms in 11b. of carbon as there are 53/b. of 
zinc, and partly because the affinity (for oxygen) 
of each atom of (incandescent) carbon is greater than 
that of an atom of (cold) zinc, minus the affinity of 
the hydrogen for the oxygen in the water of the 
battery. Apart, however, from such prospects of 
improved means of obtaining electricity, its favour- 
able feature, on the other hand, in comparison with 
heat, is the reasonable expectation that we may ob- 
tain from electricity a considerable portion of the 
power which the author has determined as being 
the dynamic equivalent of the electric current. 

‘On the Powers of Minute Vision,’ by Mr. W. 
Petrie.—Results from experiments for determining 
the best sort of station-marks, and the errors liable, 
in observing with optical instruments that measure 
on the principle of bringing two reflections together. 
The experiments were performed in bright daylight 
(but not sunshine), being light of the maximum of 
advantage for perceiving black against a white ground. 
The general circumstances of the experiments were 
arranged rather to determine the facts of common 
practice, than the theoretic powers of vision. The 
author then detailed the various distances at which 
circular spots, lines, &c., white on black as well as 
black on white, could be seen, the distances being 
given in terms of the breadth of the object seen. An 
arrangement of lines was described, by which an 
alteration of their position to the extent of only one 
millionth part of the distance of the observer was 
made visible. One result of the experiments would 
be to show what should be the proper proportions of 
parts to be observed in forming letters to be read with 
the greatest distinctness at a distance,—a subject of 
much practical use in the present day, and admitting 
of a strictly scientific system, although generally left 
to the fancy of incompetent persons, White letters 
on a black ground should have their component lines 
of only half the breadth that black letters should have 
on a white ground. The direction of the eye, while 
appearing to gaze steadily at any object, does in 
reality keep wandering to an imperceptible dis- 
tance on every side of the object looked at, but 
very rapidly. This wandering is not accidental 
or an imperfection of sight, but an essential fea- 
ture of vision; because it is not the continuance 
of an impression that is perceived (by any of the 
animal nerves), but its commencement and termi- 
nation, or, more strictly speaking, its increase and 
decrease. This principle is probably analogous to 
that by which a magnet creates an electric current 
in a neighbouring wire, not by its constant presence, 
but by the increase or diminution of its influence, 





either by a variation of its power, or of is an 
This wandering propensity of the eye was sh 
account for the relative facility with which dif 
sorts of marks were seen at great distances: it 
place, apparently, in a minimum case, to the 
of an angle of 1 in 2,500. A dislocated line (as j 
vernier), its falt being half its breadth, can be _ 
ceived to be so at a distance of 10,000 times ine 
if black on a white ground ; and at 12,000 time j 
white on a black ground. It shows itself hover, . 
by giving the line a less steady appearance than 
perfectly even line would have, when narrowly weld 
ed, by running the eye along the line, at about hy 
as far again. Experiments were then described 
the visibility of the positions of the ends of line, ad 
of hiatuses in lines, and of square dots as compare 
with round. But the last conclusion of practigj 
importance was in respect of observing the angular 
position of station-marks, or of stars, by Teflection, a 
in a sextant. From these experiments it appeared 
that the position of two closely adjacent dots we 
images, in sensible parallelism to a given direct; 
while it affords one of the simplest kinds of o 
tion, is more accurately observable than their acty) 
coincidence, or even than the junction of two lines 
as if in a vernier. 

After some observation by Mr. D. Srevensoy‘Q, 
the Visibility of Beacon Lights,the Presiny 
expressed a desire that Mr. Petrie would conting 
his researches on the subject, with regard to cbjey 
of various colours. 

‘On the Subject of a Telescope Light for Ritg’ 
by Prof. P. Sarru.—Instead of the eye having ty 
look at three points, viz., the niche at the eye, thy 
niche at the extremity of the barrel, and the objet 
to be hit,—there were but two in his rifle, the cig 
wires in the telescope and the object. 

Mr. Usner then gave an account of his Stay 
Plough, which he afterwards showed in operation, 
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— description of Life Assurance business is transacted by 
this Society, and a subscribed Capital of Half a Million Sterling 
affords a complete guarantee for the fulfilment of the Company's 


nts. 
| — of Two per Cent. per Annum was added to the Policies 
atthe last Division of Profits. 
pectuses, Forms of Proposals, and every other information, 
pay be obtained 1 at the Chief Office, or on application to any of the 
ts in the country. 
Society's Agents r. a. P. NEISON 
Bow GLAS sI 
YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE “INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824. 
Low rates are charged by this Company, thus giving an immediate 
tonur, in lieu of a prospective and uncertain one, 
The Premiums for Female lives have been materially reduced. 
Fire Insurances on favourable terms, 
Prospectuses may be had of the 





London 
Mr. Henry Dinciee. 13.) Ww Velttaton stro -street, a. Pizend, 
ot. a j-i York. — 
CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P. Chairman. 
Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
spvant AC —The LOWEST rates of Premium on the 
MOTUAL SYSTEM. 
THE 7 HOLE OF THE PROFITS divided among the Assured 
every Fifth Year. 

The sum of 274, 0002. was added to Policies at the last Division, 
which produced an average Bonus of 624 per Cent. on the Pre- 
niums paid. 

Amount of Assurance Fund 970,0002. Income 170,0002, per Annum. 

loans granted on such Policies as are purchasable by the 


Society. 
For particulars apply to 
ALEXANDER mi ACDONALD, Secretary, 
6, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
12, Chatham-place, GAPITAL &: London, and at Calcutta. 
A 4 £500,000, 


Di 
William Butterworth. Bayley y, Esq. Chairman, 
ohn Fuller, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 

lewis Burroughs, Esq. Edward Lee, Esq, 
Robert Bruce Chic hester, Esq. Colonel Ousely. 
Major Henderson, Major Turner. 
C.H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq 

Thirty per cent. Bonus was added to the Society’s Policies on the 
Profit scale in 1845, The next valuation will be in January, 1852. 

Loans are granted on mortgage and r security. of Life Interests. 
and Reversions. JOH JAZENOVE, Secretary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
sept Ane 5 established by Act of Parliament in 1834,— 
§, Waterloo-place, all Mall, London; 97, George-street, Edin- 
argh ; 12, st V incent-place, Glasgow ;' 4, College- green, Dublin. 
LONDON BOARD, 
Chairman—Charles Graham, Esq 
Deputy-Chairman—Charles Downes, TF 84. 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. J. G. phage ase "Esa. 
E. L. Boyd, Esq. Resident. F. Chas. Maitland, Esq. 
Charles B. Curtis, Esq. William Railton, Esa. 
William Fairlie, Esq. F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
dQ Henriques, Esq. Thomas T horby, Esq. 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3ist of 
ber, 1847, is as follows :— 
———— 








|Sum added Sum added | 
. bog to Policy 
1841, | in 1848, 


| 
a=.| | Time Assured. | 
bent |_ in 
- | 13 yr. 10 mtha| £683 6 8 £787 
00¢ 112 
1,000 | 1 
1,000 





10 0} 
10 0 
710 0 
5710 0 

| 210 0} 
815 0 
} 

i 


| 
| 
| 


12 years 100 0 0 
7 years - 

l year 
12 years 
4 years 
1 year 


Bs 


“50 00 
re a 0 0 
| 5 0} 





The Premiums, nev ertheless,are on the most moderate scale, and 
tly one-half need be paid for the first five years, when the In- 
oe! is for Life. Every information afforded on application to 

the Resident Director, 8 . Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 





| scribed capital of a proprietary body must necessarily b 





peevtosss LIFE OFFICE, 
0, REGENT-STREET ; 
CITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXCH ANGE BUILDINGS 
Established 156, 
Policy Holders’ Capital, £1,180,722. 
Annual Income, £148,000, Bonuses Declared, £743,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Oflice, £1,886,000, 


President. 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY 
Directors. 
Frederick Squire, Esq. Chairman. 
William Henry Stone, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Henry B. <i Esq. Thomas Maugham, Esq. 
George Dacre, William Ostler, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. Apsley Pell: att 
William Judd, Esq. George Roun 
Sir —e D. King, Bart. The Rev. =. Sherman 
The Hon. — Kinnaird Capt. William John W iiliams, 
A. Beaumont, Esq. Managing Director. 
Siettieddie Macionn, M.D. F.S.S., 29, , Upper Montague- -street, 
Montague-square. 


NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of 
onu ses. 





Bonuses added subse- 
quently, to be further 
increased ased annually. 


\e79 10 10 Extinguished ‘a 


3319 2 
34 16 10 ditto 


Doe Sum 


Original Premium. 
Policy. Insured. 





~ £1292 | 2 
23117 8 
1l4 18 10 


1806 
1sll 
1818 


2: 500 
1000 
1000 


Examples of, Bonuses added to osher Policies. : 
pa me with adios, 
o be further increased. 


Bonuses 
added. 


£952 12 1/| 
1160 5 6] 
3558 17 


Policy | 
Policy | Date, 
“sa | 1807 — 
1810 
1820 


nee 





£900 
1200 
5000 


£1882 12 1 
2360 5 6 
| 855817 8 
Prospectuse s and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
United Rinotons, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No. 
50, Regent-street. 


jon wit ov NION 
SIETY : 





LIFE INSURANCE 


a lished i803. 


Di 8. 
President— Major-General Sir ROBERT J. HARVEY, C.B. 
Vice-Presidents. 
James Winter, Esq. 
Lewis Evans, Esq. M.D. Timothy Steward, Esq. 
George Durrant, Esq. And others, 
Secretary—Saro uel Bignold, Esq. 
Actuary— Richard Morgan, Esq. 
London Agent—Charles J. Bunyon, , Crescent. 
Society has been established upwards of 40 years upon the 
of mutual assurance, during which perio od it has paid to | 
claimants, on terminated policies, upwards of 3,000,000L, in addi- 
tion to which nearly one million sterling has been assigned by way 
of bonuses, The invested capital of this Society amounted upon 
the 30th of June last 2,120,0002, and consisted of 
the general capital account 1,945,6751, pot the reserved fund of | 
174,324l, 138. 6d. 

The annual income, according to the balance sheet then audited, 
amounted to 257.4824. 2s. 1ld., of which 162.6711. 4s. 4d. was received 
on account of annual premiums dependent upon 6,892 lives. There 
is no proprietary to divide with the assured the p fits of this In- 
stitution, which are therefore periodically assigned in addition 
made tc the sums assured on all policies for the whole duration of 
life, in proportion to the amount of premium paid. The attention 
of the public is called to the magnitude of the reserved fund, in 
itself larger than the subscribed capital of most insurance offices, 
and which, instead of proving a source of exhaustion as the sub- 
€, Must in 
this Society become the parent of fetare bonus e 40th 

une, 1849, to the same date, 1850, 521 new polici ies were taken out, 
being an increase of 51 upon the year, a number strongly demon- 
strating the = lic contidence in this Society. 

One-half of the first five annual premiams may remain as a p¢ 
manent charge upon policies granted for the whole duration of lite. 

‘or Prospectuses apply to the Society's Office, 6, Crescent, New 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 


LK I NGTON and CO., 
EES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 

MANUFAC TU RING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &e. 

Beg wae eS. to call attention to their Establishments, 

R os 44 S a i 
MO TE-STREET, § LONDON; 

And ee Fy NEW HALL- STREET, BIRMINGHAM: 
At either of which places they have always an extensive stock of | 
their own productions. 

[he Patentees feel the necessity of aheming the pub lic, that 
articles sold as “ Electro-plated by Elkington & Co.’s pr 
no guarantee for their manufacture, oy such articles bear their 
Patent Mark, viz. “ E. & Co. under a crown.” 

Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 


CH ANDELIERS.—The most extensive and best 
} assorted STOCK of C HANDELIERS, of British manufac- 
ture, is at the Falcon Glass Works, Holl und-street, Blackfriars. 

APSLEY PELLATT & CO. solicit an inspection of the quality of 
their work, which will be found very superior: all new glass of 
the most pellucid character, an 
their Chandeliers, 
days of the week. 


QILVER TEA SE RV Ic ES of New Patterns. — 

b A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Working Silversmiths, 14, Corn- 
hill, opposite the Bank, have recently finished several new and 
elegant patterns of TE A and COFFEE SERVICES of novel and 
elegant design, and of the highest finish. The following have been 
generally admired ;— 


The Portland Pattern, tastefully 
ener e 


John Wright, Esq. 





cess, 


The Manufactory may be viewed the tirst four 


The Louis gaato rze Pattern, 
richly chased. 

Strong Silver Tea-pot £12 15 0 . 

Ditto Sugar Basin, gilt 7 40 

Ditto Cream Ewer, gilt 5 50 

Ditto Coffee Pot ........ 16160 


Strong Silver Tea-pot £15 10 6 
| Ditto Sugar Basin, gilt 8 
| Ditto Cream Ewer, gilt 5 
| Ditto Coffee Pot .. . 17:17 ¢ 


50 
18 0 


£42 0 oI £47 10 6 | 


A large Stock is offered for selection in the show-rooms, including 
variety of pattern, from 34. upwards: any article may be 
arately ; and a Catalogue of Prices, with Drawings, will b« 

arded gratis, per post, to any part of Great Britain or the 
Colonies. 


| finest enamel; 


: od | 
no foreign drops being used in | 





k MIRE and ROBBERY.—Safety for Plate and 

Cash.—CHUBB’S PATENT FIRE-PROOF SAFES and 
BOXES are the most secure depositories for deeds, cash, plate, ac- 
count-books, &c., both tree fire and burglars. All are fitted with 
the detector locks.—C. CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London ; ord-street, Liverpool ; 16, Market- -street, Manchester: 
and Horsley Fields, Wolve rhampton. 


EK LOOR 
Best Quality Warranted . 
Persian and Turkey pattern 
Common Floor Cloth 
COCOA- r IBRE MATS AND St ATTina, 
India Matting, plain and figured. 
____—iIOW ET T,M anufacturer, 532, New -Oxford- street. 


"S 
(AR RPETS _BRIGHT & CO.S PATENT 
/ POWER- LOOM BRUSSELS CARPETS.—These Goods are 
strongly recommended to the Trade and the Public on the follow- 
ing grounds :—They are woven by steam power, and are therefore 
more firmly made than can be the case with hand-woven goods, 
They have the same good quality of worsted throughout, whereas 
in the common Brussels the dark colours are generally made of an 
inferior worsted. They are printed by a patent process and b’ 
patent machinery, and the colours are more durable, and ‘wilt 
stand more severe tests than those of any other description of 
carpet. TLe patent printing admits of an almost unlimited variety 
of shades or colours ; the patterns are therefore more elaborate, as 
there is greater scope for design. They can be offered at a price 
about 20 per cent. below that of goods of equal quality made in 
the ordinary mode. In quality, in pattern, in variety of colours, 
and in price the Patent P ?ower-Loom Brussels Carpets offer great 
advantages to me public.— Wholesale, 20, Skinner-street, Snowhill, 
London New Brown- -street, . Manchester. 





CLOTHS 
me | of. = oe 


ECORATIVE PAPE R-HANGING MANU- 
FACTORY, and General Furnishing EF stablishment, 

Carpet and Floor- cloth W arehouse, xford-street.- 
ARCHER solicits an inspection of his euperior PAPER-H ANG- 
INGS, (made by his patented inventions.) fitted up on the walls of 
the very extensive range of show-rooms, in pannels, &c., in ever 
style of artistic arrangement, and for every kind of room. In ad- 
dition the rooms are furnished with superior furniture, (marked 
in plain figures the price,) giving at one view a drawing-room fit 
for reception. Bed*feom and other Paper-hangings, 4d. per yard ; 
French and all foreign Paper-hangings, of the first fabric; Brussels 
and Tapestry Carpets at 38 to 3s. 6d. per yard; best warranted 
Floor-cloth, eight yards 4.4 cut to any dimensions, 28. 3d., 28. 6d., 
and 28. 9d. per yard. 


( yl .D FEATHER BEDS Re-dressed and Puri- 
fied by Steam with patent machinery. This new process of 
dressing not only removes all impurities, but by expanding the 
eathers the bulk is greatly inenensed, and consequently the bed 
rendered much fuller and softer. Charge for dressing, 3d. per Ib. 
Old and mothy Ms ae sses effectually ¢ ea and re-made; fetched 
and returned carriage-free within five miles —HEAL & SONS’ 
List of Bedding, conts mains fall particulars of Weights. Sizes, and 
Prices, sent free by post on application to their Factory, 196, 
(opposite the Cha neal. Porte NH AM COURT-ROAD. 


ME rCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH- 
. POWDER will be found to be the best that has yet been 
produced : it contains no acids, nor anything that can injure the 
it thoroughly removes the tartar and all impurities, 
produces that beautiful white appearance so much to be desired ; 
and its fragrant perfume tends to sweeten and purify the breath: 
M. & Co., from the many years they have heen celebrated as Tooth- 
brush M akers, have had opportunities (that occur to few) of test- 
ing the relative merits o tho se powders that have been brought 
before the public. They have now succeeded in procuring the re- 
ceipt from which the above powder is prepared, and confidently 
yeccusmnend its univ al on »ption. — Wholesale and retail at 
Metealfe, Bingley & Cx Brush-makers to H. R. H. Prince Albert 
28. per box. Caution. The genuine or. — have the Royal 
eo c mabined with those of H. R. H. Pr Albert, on the lid 
and the signature of the firm, 


OX, 
- "Metealfe: Bingley & Co., 
coc OA is a Nut, which, besides farinace ous sub- 
stance. contains a bland oil. The oil in this nut has one 
advantage, whi h is, that it is less liable than any other oil to 
rancidity. ssessing these two nutritive substances, Cocoa is 
become a ment valuable article of diet; more particularly if, by 
mechanical or other means the farinaceons substance can be so 
perfectly snecrpersted with the oily, that the one will prevent the 
other from separati Such an union is presented in the Cocoa 
prey ared by JAME s rE PPS, Homeopathic Chemist. 112, Great 
Ri sloomsbury. Vondon ; and thus, while the delight- 
rt dependent on the oil, is retained, the whole 
n will agree with the most delicate stomach. 


NERVOUS, MIND, and HEAD 





and ad hres. 


88 thus, 
130 B, Oxford-street.” 





COM- 
i PLAINTS have ~ wx thirty vears been cured as certainly as 
water quenches thirst, by Rev. Dr. WILLIS MOS SLEY late of 
Cam. Univ. ; and to prove that sufferers from these complaints can 
be restored, he respectfully invites them to accept of a copy of the 
12th edition of his Pamphlet on his most successful method of 
cure. This most useful pamphlet to the nervous will demonstrate 
| they can be restored more certainly than if they suffered from a 
| bodily, complaint; aud this pamphlet he will frank to the 
address, if two stamps are sent to 18, Bloomsbury-street, 
| Bedfo rd-square, London. 
| 
| NOTHER RAPID CU RE of COU GH by 
Dr. 100 OCK’S PULMONIC WAFER 
From Mr. Harrison, Coronation-square, 1. yan. 
I was Toetand with a severe cough for two or three 
hang oh me oy ing relieved; but by taking one 2s. 9d. box of 
Waf have entirely lost it. I shall recommend them 
to “all I oan for they cann 0 ae too highly praised. 2 
gned) W. Harrison.” 
Dr. L OC OCK’S WAFE RS. ve instant relief and a rapid cure 
ec hs, all disorders of the breath and lungs, 
| zney Gave a pleasant taste. Price 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and Ila, per 
Agents—Da silva & Co. 1, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London ; 
} = arealso Agents for 
Dr. LOCOC K's ANTIBIL 100 S WAFERS, 
a mild and gentle aperient medicine 1a mostagrecable taste. 
Price 18. 14d., 28. 9d., and 11s. per box. —Sold by all medicine 
venders. 


“ Sir, 
| years, 
> 


NOT HER w onderful Cure of a . dreadful Swel- 

ling by HOLLOWAY'’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—John 
Forfar, a farm labourer, of Newbro, near Hexham, had an 
enormous swelling on each side of one of his thighs ; he was under 
the advice of three eminent surgeons, and afterwards an pranane 
of the Newcastle Infirmary altogether about two pense, but the 
efforts of the doctors proved useless, as he derived no benefit from 
their treatment. Hearing so much in praise of Hé ‘ue way's Oint- 
ment and Pills, he determined to give them a trial, and these in- 
valuable medicines effected a cure in about eight weeks, although 
he was working about twelve _ vurs a day at hay-making  After- 
wards he continued at work without pain or, discomfcrt through- 
out the winter.—Sold at alee or Holloway’s establishment, 244, 
Strand, London, 
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Just published, aes 

HE TOURIST’S FRENCH COMPANION ; 

or, Familiar Conversations on every subject which can be 

useful to the Continental Traveller or the French Student in 
general. By DE ROUILLUN. 13th edition, 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

*y* The sale of more than 30,000 copies of this work strongly 

attests its value. The sentences are expressed in elegant lan- 

fase. and, in order to facilitate the pr tion silent 


ndon: Longman & Co.: Hamilton & Co.; Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co.; Whittaker & Co.; W. Allan; and Aylott & Jones. Nor- 
wich: Chas. Muskett; and a)! Booksellers, 


TO TOURISTS. 
NEW TOURIST’S MAP of NORTH 
WALES, with the Railways carefully laid down. Price 1s. 
‘in a case. 
W. H. Smith & Son, 136, Strand, London; and the Railway 
Stations. Bangor: W.Shone. Where may be had, 
The BOOK of NORTH WALES. By C. F. 
CLIFFE. Price 5s. with Maps and Illustrations.—“The best 
book, next to Pennant.”—Archeeologia Cambrensia, July, 1850. 


The BOOK of SOUTH WALES, MON- 
MOUTHSHIRE, and the WYE. By the same Author. New 
edition. With Maps and 30 Engravings. A TESS 


WITH TRAVELLING MATS AND PLANS, 
\N R. MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 


The entire Series may be had. 
Handbook of Travel-Talk. 5s. 
Handbook of North Germany and the Rhine. 


128, 
Handbook of South Germany and the Tyrol. 


128. 

Handbook of German and Dutch Painting. 12s. 
Handbook of Switzerland and the Alps. 10s. 
Handbook of France and the Pyrenees. 12s. 
Handbook of Spain and Andalusia. 16s. 
Handbook of French and Spanish Painting. 12s. 
Handbook of North Italy and Florence. 12s, 
Handbook of Central Italy and Rome. 16s. 

- Handbook of Malta and the East. 15s. 
Handbook of Egypt. 15s. 
Handbook of North Europe. 
Handbook of London. 16s. 

Also, next week, 
Handbook of Devon and Cornwall. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
UNIFORM EDITIONS OF STANDARD AUTHORS. 


1. 
ALLAM'’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
of ENGLAND. 6th Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 248. 











24s. 





2. 
HALLAM’S EUROPE DURING the MID- 
DLE AGES. 9th Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


3. 
HALLAM’S LITERARY HISTORY of 
EUROPE. 3rd Edition, 3 vols. 8yo. 368. 


4. 
TICKNOR'S HISTORY of SPANISH LITE- 
RATURE. 3 vols. 8vo. 428, 


5. 
GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. EpitTep by 
MILMAN and GUIZOT. 2nd Edition, Maps, 6 vols. 8vo. 638, 


6. 
GROTE’S HISTORY of GREECE. 2nd 


Edition, Maps, 8 vols. 8vo. 


. PB 
RANKE’S HISTORY of the POPES of 
ROME. 3rd Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 248. 


8. 
RANKE'S HISTORY of PRUSSIA. 3 vols. 
8vo. 368, 9 
MARRYATS HISTORY of MODERN 


POTTERY and PORCELAIN. Plates, 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Just published, in 1 vol. 12mo. handsomely bound in cloth, price 4s. 


ES DEUX PERROQUETS ; Ouvrage Fran- 
gais destiné a faciliter aux Anglais, la Causerie ¢légante, la 
Lettre, et le Billet, A l’usage des Dames, des Jeunes Filles, et des 
Enfans, par cne Dame. 12mo. handsomely bound in cloth, 4s. 
The Authoress of this little work is extensively engaged in tuition 
‘in the highest circles of society, and it has been compiled by her to 
supply a want long felt; it being generally admitted that, amongst 
the numerous Guide and Conversation Books, there was none in 
wae could be found the characteristic phraseology of the Salons 
) 3. 


David Nutt, 270, Strand. 


Just published, 
HE MODERN LINGUIST; or, Conversa- 
tions in English, French, and German ; preceded by Rules 
for the Pronunciation of German, a copious Vecahuinan, and a 
Selection of Familiar Phrases; and followed by Models of Re- 
ceipts, Bills of Exchange, Letters, Notes, Tables of the English, 
French, and German Coins, and of the English and French 
Weights and Measures. By ALBERT BARTELS. In square 
16mo. neatly hound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


2. The Same Work in ENGLISH and GER- 
MAN. 18mo. cloth, 22. 6d. 

3. TheSame Work in ENGLISH and FRENCH. 
18mo. cloth. 


It has been the aim of the compiler of these Works to introduce 
only such phrases and expressions as refer more exclusively to the 
current topics of the day; and he believes they will be found more 
practically useful to the student and to the traveller than the 
majority of Guides and Dialogue Books hitherto published. 


London: D, Nutt, 270, Strand, (removed from 158, Fleet-street.) 











MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


eee nee rnc neces ree ree ree 


I. 


GERMANIA; its COURTS, 
CAMPS, and PEOPLE. By the BARONESS BLAZE DE 
BURY. 2 vols. 8vo. 

II. 
The TRUE RELIGION. By the 


celebrated JOHN EVELYN. Now first published from the 
13. 


Original MS. 2 vols. 2ls. 


Ill. 

GENERAL PEPE’S NARRA- 
TIVE of the LATE WARin ITALY, from 1847 to 1850, in- 
cluding the SIEGE of VENICE, 2 vols. 21s. 

IV. 
LIGHTS and SHADES of MILI- 


TARY LIFE. Edited by Lieut.-General SIR CHARLES 
NAPIER, G.C.B., Commander-in-Chier in India. 1 vol. 


Vv. 
The YEAR-BOOK of the COUN- 


TRY; or, the FIELD, the FOREST, and the FIRESIDE. 
By WILLIAM HOWITT. 1 vol. with Illustrations, lve. 6d, 


vi. 
The WANDERER in ITALY, 


SWITZERLAND, FRANCE, and SPAIN. By T. ADOL- 
PHUS TROLLOPE, Esq. 1 vol. 108, 6d. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


I. 
PETTICOAT GOVERNMENT. 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 7 
“* Petticoat Government’ will add to the reputation of the 
authoress ; and furnishes convincing proof that she has lost 
none ofthat cleverness for which her name has been so long 
celebrated.”— Messenger. 


II. 
ADELAIDE LINDSAY. 
by the Author of ‘EMILIA WYNDHAM.’ 
Ill. 
OUR COUNTY. By John Mills, 
Esq., Author of ‘The Old English Gentleman,’ &c, 
Iv. 
CLAUDE; a Tale. By Miss 
MOLESWORTH. 2 vols. (Just ready.) 
Henry Cotpurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough- 
street. 


THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 
Now ready at every Library, in 3 vols, 


THE MISER’S SECRET; 
By A DISTINGUISHED WRITER. 


“ A tale difficult to lay down.”—Atheneum. 

“ Full of life, spirit, and animation.”— Lady's Paper. 

“ A work of genius, and one which will be read a second and a 
third time.”—Standard. ke 

* A sterling tale, full of character and incident.”—Globe. 

“The writer has drawn much of his inspiration from Scott.” 


Edited 





“ An honour to the author, and a credit to the publisher.” . 
United Service Gazette, 


II. 


TEN YEARS IN INDIA; 
Or, THE LIFE OF A YOUNG OFFICER. 
By CAPTAIN ALBERT HERVEY, 
40th Regiment of Madras Infantry. 


“The book will be welcomed by all who have any connexion 
with India. We have no doubt that it will have a wide circula- 
tion in this country, and be sought after and much prized in each 
of the three great Presidencies.”— Bell's Messenger. 


III. 
SCENES OF THE CIVIL WAR 
IN HUNGARY. 
By AN AUSTRIAN OFFICER, 
8rd Edition, 78. 6d. bound. 


“The author is a man of remarkable ability, and his ‘ Scenes’ 
may be classed with the best of our own military painters with the 
pen. The narrative of his adventures, after being disabled and 
concealed in an Hungarian farm-house, is of the most natural aud 
touching interest.”—Quarterly Review. 


Also, just ready, 


ROYALISTS 
AND ROUNDHEADS ; 


Or, THE DAYS OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 3 vols. 


.eseee** What would you have, ye curs ? 
With every minute, you do change a mind, 
And call him noble that was now your hate; 
Him vile that was your garland.”"—Coriolanus, 
W. Shober], Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough-street. 
*x* Orders received by all Booksellers, 





—— [Aue |) 
Just published, feap. . 

LAY of HERO W . 
A PUEMS. By DAVID a aa and OTHR 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly, 


UPPLY OF WATER.— REVIEW oe 
) REPORT by the GENERAL BOARD of HEALT, © 
SUPPLY of WATER to the METROPOLIS contain ate 
Report to the Directors of the London (Watford) Seep 
Company. By SAMUEL COLLETT HOMERS Var 


Price 1s, 
London : Jobn Weale, 59, High Holborn, 
UGDALE'S MONASTICON ANGLIA 
- NU M.—Now publishing by subscription, in Month], 4 
price 208. each, to be completed in 25 Parts, New Edit + 
ee ELLIS, of the British Museum ; the 
BANDINEL,of the Bodleian Library; and the late J. Cait 


iq. 
The work will be completed in 25 Parts. i 
ready, subscribers can be supplied with a= meegiet tle Being “ 
Volumes, half-bound morocco, gilt top edges, at #1. 7s Pipe 
lent pay ~~ free upon application, 
ondon: published for the Propriet: y T. G. M 
Jermyn-etrect, St. James's. F — Sse March, Uy 
NEW WORK ON THE GREEK DRAMA, 
In 12mo. price 4s. (with a Plan of a Greek Theatre,) 
TTHE ATHENIAN STAGE, a Handbo 
Students. From the German of WITZSC A 
RB. PAUL, M.A.: and edited by the Ree nent 
.A., Rector 0’ yndon, and late Fell ini 
eA en y ellow of Trinity College, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place: 
Of whom may be had, by the same Editors, . 
1. HANDBOOK of GRECIAN ANTIQU,. 
TIES. 33. 6d. 
2. HANDBOOK of ROMAN ANTIQUITIR 
3s. 6d, ; 


3. HANDBOOK of GREEK SYNONYMR 
63. 6d. ; 
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RAILWAY TRAVELLER'S COMPANION, 
By FELIX SUMMERLY. 


MRAVELLING CHARTS. 
or, IRON ROAD BOOKS, for perusal on the Jow si 

which are noted, the Towns, Villages, Churches, Mansions, Py: 

Stations, Bridges, Viaducts, Tunnels, Gradients, &c.; 

and its Natural History; the Antiquities, H 

Associations, &c., passed by the Railway. With numerous Wns. 

trations ; constituting a Novel and Complete Companion for the 

Railway Carriage. 

The following, each in a wrapper, may be had at the 
principal Stations :— 

1, LONDON AND BRIGHTON, containing a Map ang 
Encravings, 2nd edit. price 6d. 

2. LONDON AND TUNBRIDGE WELLS, with 52 Engrar. 
ings, price 6d. 

3. LONDON TO WOKING AND GUILDFORD, with 2 
Engravings, price 4d. 

4. LONDON TO WOLVERTON, with 85 Engraving, 
price 6d. 

. LONDON TO RICHMOND, with 15 Engravings, includ. 
inga View from Richmond Hill, price 2d. 

6. LONDON TO WINCHESTER AND SOUTHAMPTOS, 
with 125 Engravings, price 1s. 

7- LONDON TO GOSPORT, with 143 Engravings, price ls 

8. LONDON TO READING AND OXFORD, with a My» 
and 74 Engravings, price 6d. 

9. LONDON TO CAMBRIDGE, with a Map and 48 
gravings, price 6d. 

10. LONDON TO FOLKSTONE AND DOVER, with: 
Map and 99 Engravings, price 1s. 

11, LONDON TO RUGBY AND BIRMINGHAM, wih 
145 Engravings, price 1s. 


SMALLER CHARTS for EXCURSIONS fron 
LONDON: 
1. To KINGSTON AND HAMPTON COURT, with 17 Eng 
ings, price 1d. 
2. — HARROW, with 13 Engravings, price 1d. 
3. — HANWELL AND SOUTHALL, with 12 Engravings, 4 
4. — CROYDON, with 8 Engravings, price Jd. 
5. — REIGATE, with 33 Engravings, price 3d. 
6. — WATFORD, with 27 Engravings, price 2d. 
7. — SLOUGH, ETON AND WINDSOR, with 23 Engraving 
price 2d, 
Also, in Octavo, 
FELIX SUMMERLY’S 


PLEASURE EXCURSIONS BY RAILWAY 
ON THE 
Eastern Counties, Birmingham, South- 
Western, Brighton, and South-Eastern. 
TO PANSHANGER, with 3 Engravings, price 1d. 
— HARROW, with 7 Engravings, price ld. 
— SHOREHAM, with 4 Engravings, price 1d. 
— GUILDFORD, with 9 Engravings, price 2d. 
— WINCHESTER, with 11 Engravings, price 2d. 
— CROYDON, with 9 Engravings, price }d. : 
— CHIDDINGSTONE AND HEVER, with 7 Engraving, 
price ld. 
— REIGATE, with 10 Engravings, price 1d. : 
— WALTON AND WEYBRIDGE, with 13 Engraviog, 
price 1d. ; 
Or the whole in One Volume, price 1s. 


Published at 14, Wellington-street North, Strand. 
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